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THE NEW COMMONWEALTH-^WILL IT ENDURE? 

Bj V. K. R. V. Rao 

INTRODUCTORY 

The Commonwealth Conference which met in Bigwin Island from 7 to 17 
September 1949 was, like its three predecessors, an unofficial meeting, dele- 
gates having been selected by Institutes of International Affairs in the various 
Dominions; India’s delegates were selected by the Indian Council of World 
Affairs. But unhke the previous sessions, this Conference was notable for the 
fact that three new Dominions were now participating, and all of them were 
from Asia. Another notable feature was the participation of a non-member 
viz. the Irish Republic. Ireland had not only become a republic but had also 
ceased to be a member of the Commonwealth; the fact that she was neverthe- 
less present at this unofficial Conference and indeed was very welcome is per- 
haps a significant pointer to the nature of the ties that link together Great 
Britain and her ex-colonies which had by now grown into sovereign nations. 
The Canadian Institute acted as hosts and set up standards of hospitality that 
it is not possible for any other Institute to emulate. The setting for the Con- 
ference was lovely beyond description, for we met in a little island in one 
of Canada’s beautiful lakes, and all of us were housed in the same hotel. The 
contacts established outside the Conference hours proved one of the most 
attractive features of this session. 

I 

The main task before the Conference was an examination of the position of 
the member nations in the context of the post-war world and the extent to 
which mutual consultation, organization or aid was either possible or even 
desirable. There were certain fundamental changes which had overtaken the 
world and the Commonwealth in particular, and it was important that the 
effect of these should be assessed on both the individual position of the 
Commonwealth countries, and intra-Commonwealth relations. There also 
was the further question as to whether the Commonwealth as such had now 
any positive future in view of these post-war developments. 

Among the most important of these developments was the emergence of the 
three Asian Dominions of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. This meant that more 
than 400 million people, whose foreign policy had hitherto rested in the hands 
of the United Kingdom and therefore, to some extent also with the self-govern- 
ing Dominions of Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, were now 
free to determine their own foreign policy, enter into alliances with non- 
members of the Commonwealth, and remain neutral in any future war in which 
the rest of the Commonwealth may become engaged. It also meant that the 
resources, territorial, economic, and human, of these three new Dominions 
were no longer automatically available to the United Kingdom; it also meant 
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a yawning gap in the defence of U.K. possessions and Commonwealth in- 
terests in Africa, Asia, and Australia, and new problems in the realm of strategy 
in the Middle East, Indian Ocean, and Pacific regions. The attitude and re- 
lationship of these new Dominions, especially the key Dominion of India, 
to the United Kingdom and the rest of the Commonwealth become therefore 
a crucial factor in determining the future of the Commonwealth. 

Another, and perhaps equally important post-war development is the 
comparatively weaker position of the United Kingdom in both the military 
and economic spheres. Militarily, the United Kingdom no longer commands 
bases or armies in India and Pakistan, and her position in Ceylon is not vitally 
different. Her ability therefore to defend her possessions in Asia or Africa 
or preserve friendly regimes in the Middle East or come to the assistance of 
Australia and New Zealand in the event of war with a major power is enor- 
mously reduced compared to her pre-war position; and her straitened economic 
circumstances will compel her to reduce the portion of her domestic resources 
which she can spend on arms and equipment. Economically, the United 
Kingdom is no longer able to balance her economy. During the three and 
half years ending 30 June 1949, the net demand on Britain’s monetary reserves 
has been of the order of ;£i,9i2 millions; as much as £1,527 millions of this 
amount has been met by loans and gifts from the U.S.A. and Canada; the I.M. 
F. contributed £100 millions, South Africa gave a loan of £80 millions, and the 
rest has been met by withdrawal from reserves. And yet, the balance of pay- 
ments continues to be a constant headache; and recently the United Kingdom 
has had to resort to the desperate expedient of devaluation. Great Britain 
is hard put to maintain her existing standard of living; and she is no longer in 
a position to make large investments in the Commonwealth areas nor even in 
her remaining imperial possessions. In brief, the United Kingdom is no 
longer the military and economic bulwark of the Commonwealth that she was 
in the pre-war period; on the contrary she has to lean more and more on out- 
side help, both from within and without the Commonwealth. 

Closely allied with this factor is the emergence of the United States as the 
dominant world power. The United Kingdom herself is heavily dependent 
on the United States for her economic requirements, and the ‘dollar gap’ 
continues to be her chief problem. With the conclusion of the Atlantic Pact, 
she has become dependent on the United States also for military aid, especially 
in regard to some costly items of equipment. No doubt, the Atlantic Pact is 
presumably based on equality of the Atlantic powers; but the chief partner is 
undoubtedly the U.S.A, Canada is increasingly getting integrated with 
American economy, and has also the closest possible relations with the U.S.A. 
in the military field; while Australia and New Zealand, after the experience 
of the last war, tend to look more to the U.S.A. than to the U.K. for their 
safety; while India and Pakistan still continue to get their supplies of arms and 
equipment from the U.K., they are increasingly inclini;d to look towards the 
U.S.A. for economic aid. Thus, the United States has become an important 
factor in regard to the problems of both defence and economics in the Com- 
monwealth. In a sense, one can already perceive leadership in the Common- 
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wealth slipping away from the hands o£ the U.K. and gravitating into those of 
the U.S.A. 

Another factor, yet more closely allied with the two factors mentioned 
above, is the emergence of the Soviet Union as a major world power, and the 
growing threat which the non-communist nations see both in Soviet expansion- 
ism and in world communism. The United Kingdom is particularly concerned, 
because she sees in Soviet expansion the final collapse of her traditional balance 
of power policy on the European continent, while the onward march of world 
communism menaces her imperial possessions in both Africa and Asia. Canada, 
seeing herself as the Soviet gateway to the United States, is deeply concerned 
with the Soviet menace. South Africa, with her colour problem, is most sen- 
sitive to the menace of a dynamic communism that both preaches and practices 
the abolition of all racial inequalities. India and Pakistan are also afraid of 
the threat to their internal stability contained in the gro'wth of their local com- 
munist movements; and the recent success of the Communist Party in China 
adds to this threat. The shadow of the Soviet Union and communism thus 
lengthens over the Commonwealth, and how to meet it has become one of its 
major problems. 

It is clear from the foregoing account that Commonwealth countries, both 
individually as well as in common, find themselves faced with fundamental 
changes; and how to act in the face of these changes formed obviously the 
most important topic for discussion at this conference. 

II 

There was considerable discussion on the subject of Commonwealth foreign 
policies, the menace of communism, the Atlantic Pact and the Council of 
Europe, and attitude to U.N.O. It was agreed that, in view of the sovereign 
status of the different Dominions and their differing regional interests, it 
would not be possible to have a common foreign policy. Generally speaking, 
Great Britain, Canada, and South Africa adopted a conservative attitude in 
their foreign policy, and showed themselves more interested in Europe and 
the Atlantic Ocean. South Africa was interested in the Indian Ocean, but 
had no positive foreign policy. India, Pakistan and Ceylon were more in- 
terested in the Middle East and in East Asia, and had a positive and progressive 
policy ; while Australia was interested both in the Pacific and Indian oceans 
and attempted a positive and, on the whole, progressive role in foreign affairs. 
New Zealand had interests similar to Australia’s, but took a rather negative 
and on the whole, somewhat conservative line. Great Britain, of course, 
was interested in the Middle East, in Asia, and in the Pacific region, but lacked 
initiative and a positive approach, and tended towards conservatism in these 
regions. The two outposts of the Commonwealth, viz. Canada and Australia, 
did not suffer from much conflict or ambiguity in their foreign policy; but 
Great Britain clearly revealed in her attitude the doubts and the absence of 
certainty induced by her dual role as a European and a Commonwealth 
pov/er. Above all, there was the proclaimed attitude of dynamic neutrality on 
the part of India which gave a combined headache both to the western and 
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easteirn parts of the Commonwealth on either side of her. The western 
section of the Commonwealth was anxious that India should definitely com- 
mit herself on their side in the event of a future war, but were not concerned 
to pay more than lip service to her sentiments of anti-colonialism and anti- 
racialism. The eastern part of the Commonwealth was equally anxious that 
India should play a positive role in maintaining her Hne of communications 
with its western counterpart, but was not prepared to resist racial distinc- 
tions nor give up her ‘white’ policy. As one Australian delegate put it, 
^we Australians are of the west, but not in it; we are in the east, but not of it.’ 
It was difficult to make the white section of the Commonwealth realize that 
there could be no unity of outlook in foreign policy unless it included both 
anti- colonialism and anti-racialism as its integral features. 

The same impatience, combined with the same difficulty of understanding 
a difierent position, was displayed by the Anglo-Saxon members of the Com- 
monwealth in regard to the attitude of the Asian Dominions, especially India, 
towards the division of the world into the East- West blocs. Again and again, 
it was pointed out by the Asian Dominions that the menace of communism 
in their countries was primarily rooted in their inadequate economic develop- 
ment and in the low standard of living of their peoples, and that what was 
required was economic rather than military action. It was also pointed out 
that, given the comparative lack of industrialization in their economies and the 
low standard of living of their peoples, it would be inviting disaster for these 
countries to take sides in the cold war; liberation no doubt, would come 
eventually, but what was certain was immediate annihilation. As one Indian 
delegate remarked, ‘what would be the attitude of Canada towards taking sides 
in a ‘cold’ or ‘hot’ war, if the U.S.A. was ranged against the U.K.?’ A sm 
qua non for the abandonment of neutrality by the Asian Dominions would 
be their economic, if not military, preparedness to face war with a major 
power; and yet there was not much inclination to accept the practical implica- 
tions of this fact in the foreign economic policies of that part of the Common- 
wealth which clamoured most for the abandonment of this neutrality. At 
best, the answer was to ask the Asian Dominions to go to the U.S.A. for help. 
If this was aU that the Commonwealth could do, how could one expect these 
new Dominions to think of arrangements common with the older Dominions 
and their mother country in the realm of either defence and strategy or of 
foreign policy? Quite frankly, I do not think that this question was faced 
squarely by the Conference, though it was not for want of effort on the part 
of the Asian Dominions. 

The major subject of discussion was the economic position of the United 
Kingdom. Her balance of payments difficulties and her continued dollar 
shortage in spite of austerity and controls, U.S. and Canadian loans, and Mar- 
shall aid, came in for considerable criticism. It was remarkable— and at the 
same time, struck me as a little tragic — ^how the mother country came in for 
such strong criticism at the hands of her eldest daughter. The Canadian 
delegates, almost without a dissenting voice, took strong exception to the 
nationalizations and expanded expenditure on social services that constituted 
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the economic record of Britain’s Labour Government; and they drew pointed 
attention to the importance of the U.S.A. and hinted rather nebulously at 
the implications this should have for Britain’s economic poHcy. Behind it all 
was of course the sentiment and regard which a daughter has for her mother; 
the daughter’s voice had also a slight but noticeable ring of authority as befitting 
one who was now in a position to give material aid to her mother and had, in 
fact, been doing so. Britain’s so-called ‘'unrequited exports’, incurred in re- 
payment of her sterling debt, came in for specific criticism; and in this the other 
non-Asian Dominions also joined, as well as some prominent members of the 
British delegation. The attitude thus displayed was typical of the lack of 
understanding of the economic position of the Asian Dominions, and the rele- 
vance of this position even for the solution of the problems which particularly 
worried the non- Asian members such as the menace of communism and the 
ability of the new Dominions to fill up the strategic vacuum in the Indian 
Ocean caused by the abdication of British powder in that area. It therefore 
became necessary for an Indian delegate to explain the Indian view on ster- 
ling balances and the allied problem of ‘unrequited exports*. The subject is 
so' important that I think it worth while quoting from the summary records 
of the session. I quote: 

An Indian speaker explained the problem of sterling balances as seen 
by India, Pakistan and Ceylon. It should be remembered that over 
many years there had been an export of commodities to the United 
Kingdom without a corresponding return flow of commodities. There 
had also been an export of services and returns on investments. In the 
period 1931-1958 India sent very large quantities of gold, amounting 
to several hundred million dollars, to the United Kingdom to help 
maintain sterling. Most of this gold ended up in the Bank of England. 
He quoted the Bank for International Settlements for the view that 
India had in this way given considerable assistance. The sterling balances 
built up during the war were not only the result of expenditures for 
Indian armies but also in good part a return for commodities such as 
food, clothing and metals sold to the other allies. During the war, 
from August 1939 to March 1946, India had a net surplus of I342 mil- 
lion which went into the sterling pool and became part of the sterling 
balances. 

This, the Indian delegate continued, was a very important point for 
the Commonwealth. He thought that the effect of war finance on 
the Indian economy had not been sufficiently appreciated by United 
Kingdom economists. The inflation resulting from war finance was 
much higher than in the other Dominions. For example, the general 
price level stood at 580 compared to the pre-war figure. The cost of 
living index was between 350 and 400 in the cities. During the 
war there was over-utilization of India’s limited capital reserves. For 
example, mills worked three shifts, railway transportation was over- 
used and there was a serious problem created by the deterioration of 
locomotives. In confirmation of this, he cited the report of a mission 
from the International Bank, which had been very impressed by the 
damage to India’s capital resulting from the war. Unfortunately, (in one 
sense) India had not been occupied, her cities had not been destroyed 
and she bad not therefore qualified for UNRRA help in reconstruction^ 
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The delegate pointed to some considerations which should be borne 
in mind with reference to unrequited exports. There was no doubt 
that these exports were a strain on the United Kingdom economy and 
Indian economists and the public were not unaware o£ the strain. But 
it was nothing in comparison to the equivalent strain on India during 
the war. Equipment was desperately needed by India merely to get 
back to her pre-war position. He thought this was not always appre- 
ciated in other countries of the Commonwealth outside of Asia. On 
the other hand, not only was ‘there no ignorance in India of the strain 
on the United Kingdom, there was tremendous appreciation of the 
United Kingdom’s efforts. India realized that the United Kingdom was 
trying its best to release sterling balances and help India. Unfortunately 
India had the particular problem of food which made her position 
worse. 

It is satisfactory to record that a delegate from the United Kingdom res- 
ponded immediately by conceding the Indian case to a large extent and stated 
‘All serious opinion in the United Kingdom recognized the Indian view of the 
consequences of rundown equipment and shortage of capital. The United 
Kingdom realized it had a responsibility and a very strong moral liability to 
enable some part of the balances to be drawn for capital purchases.’ In spite 
of this handsome admission, I gathered the impression that delegates were 
more concerned with the consequences of this partial repayment on the econo- 
my of the United Kingdom rather than on the economies of the three Asian 
Dominions; and that, in a sense, describes the magnitude of the problem 
facing the new Commonwealth in adjusting itself to the entry of its three new 
members. 

The increasing tendency of the United Kingdom to turn towards Western 
Europe and go in for a measure of politico-economic integration with that part 
of the world also came in for discussion, and specific criticism at the hands of 
the Asian members. The Asian delegates, who took somewhat seriously the 
membership of their countries in the Commonwealth, pointed to the imperia- 
listic character of some of these countries in Western Europe and expressed 
surprise that the United Kingdom, which was gradually liquidating its own 
imperial commitments, should now be tending to underwrite other colonial 
empires. It was also pointed out that, generally speaking, political and eco- 
nomic tendencies in ruling circles in Western Europe were somewhat reac- 
tionary, and intimate association with them by the United Kingdom may lead 
to a set-back in her liberal and progressive attitude, which constituted so large 
a part of her hold on the rest of the Commonwealth. On the part of the British 
delegates, there was displayed considerable uneasiness on the dual pull of the 
Commonwealth and Western Europe and I, for one, could not see how an 
agreeable compromise between the two was possible, especially if the entry of 
the new Asian Dominions in the Commonwealth was going to have any' 
meaning. 

Another subject for discussion at the Conference was the menace of com- 
munism and of Russia. There was no doubt that this was an overriding fac- 
tor in the minds of all sections of the British delegation, labour, conservative 
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as well as liberal; and similar was the case with both the Canadian and South 
African delegations. The Australians were somewhat more restrained in the 
expression of their opinion on this subject, but there could be no doubting 
the fundamental similarity of their position with that of their English-speaking 
fellow-Dominions and the mother country. A Pakistan delegate calmly denied 
any possibility of communist troubles in his country on the ground that Islam 
was fundamentally opposed to communism, while a Ceylonese delegate drew 
pointed attention to the increasing influence ‘of communist ideology among the 
island’s Uniyersity students. An Indian delegate admitted the existence of 
the communist threat in India but asserted that it had been eifectively con- 
tained by his Government which was strongly anti-communist and had, in 
this regard, the overwhelming support of its people. On the whole, it would 
be true to say that there was Commonwealth unity of outlook on non-accep- 
tance of the communist pattern of life and government, and resistance to any 
attempt to impose such an order on their peoples. There was, however, a 
good deal of difference in the approach towards meeting this problem. The 
United Kingdom and the senior Dominions viewed it primarily as a mihtary 
problem and seemed to think that arms, equipment, and co-ordinated strategy 
would suffice; they, therefore, vrere somewhat impatient with the new Asian 
Dominions who were not willing to fall in line. The Asian Dominions, 
on the other hand, were convinced that there was little they could do to meet 
this menace on a military plane without granting bases or having foreign for- 
ces on their soil, and this was hardly possible for peoples who had won their 
freedom such a short while ago, whose current relations of friendliness with the 
United Kingdom and the senior Dominions were still somewhat mixed with 
memories of past conflicts, and who had yet to find that unity of action with 
the Commonwealth that was already a part of the political inheritance of the 
senior Dominions. Moreover, the Asian Dominions knew where the shoe 
pinched them most; they 'were weU aware that even military resistance pre- 
supposed continued and overwhehning domestic support, and the continuance 
of domestic support presupposed at least a partial solution of their economic 
problems and a significant improvement in the standards of living of their 
peoples. Hungry stomachs and naked bodies were more responsive to the 
communist lure of a new heaven and a new earth than were well-fed stomachs 
and well-clad bodies. Hence their ansv/er to the communist menace demanded 
action primarily in the economic field. This point was repeatedly made by 
the delegates of the Asian Dominions; and while it made some impression, 
I cannot honestly feel that it went home. I am compelled to say this because 
of the comparative inability on the part of the senior Dominions and a number 
of U.K. delegates to appreciate the significance of sterling balances for the 
Asian Dominions, their obvious reluctance to discuss the possibility of Com- 
monwealth assistance for the economic development of these under-developed 
areas, and the suggestion, quite seriously made by one of these delegates, that 
India and Pakistan, besides themselves, should share in England’s defence 
expenditure. In fairness, I must add that a partial explanation of this attitude 
was the weaker economic position of the United Kingdom, an understandable 
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sentimental interest in the economic health o£ their mother country on the part 
of these Dominions, and their natural concern with the problems of their 
own growing economies. 

Ill 

Another important question discussed at this Conference was the strained 
relationship between some of the Dominions. The two main cases were 
Indo-Pakistan relations, and the relations between South Africa on the one 
hand, and India and Pakistan on the other. As far as the first was concerned, 
it was raised by Pakistan, and the usual arguments were put forward with 
regard to Kashmir, Junagadh, Hyderabad, condition of Indian Muslims, and 
water rights. Pakistani delegates expressed disappointment that the other 
Commonwealth countries had not intervened in the dispute and suggested 
that this attitude seriously impaired the utility of the Commonwealth. The 
Indian delegates had decided that this was not the place to ventilate griev- 
ances against Pakistan which only the other day had been a part of India; 
but one of them pointed out that intervention by the Commonwealth could 
not be countenanced by India. As far as India was concerned, the only member 
of the Commonwealth she really knew well was the United Kingdom, and 
while her relations with the United Kingdom were cordial and friendly, her 
experience of the United Kingdom in respect of the treatment of the Hindu- 
Muslim question in pre-partition India was not such as to induce in her any 
considerable faith in England’s impartiality in this matter; in fact, the United 
Kingdom still suffered from the influence of the Englishmen who had, over 
a period of four decades, taken every opportunity to stimulate and sustain 
Hindu-Muslim differences; even to-day many people in England seemed to 
regard Indo-Pakistan relations as a continuation of the old Hindu-Muslim 
relations and wanted to view the Kashmir question from this angle, forgetting 
the fact that partition had left as Indian citizens a population over 40 million 
Muslims, that India was now a secular State and could not any longer accept 
the two-nation theory based on religion nor proceed on the assumption that 
every Muslim, including the Kashmiri Muslim, was, ipso facto, anti-Indian and 
pro-Pakistani. In fact, but for the English ruler’s policy of divide et impera, there 
would have been no Pakistan in the Indian continent. Not that Hindus and 
Muslims have no differences; but there are also differences between French- 
speaking and English-speaking Canadians; and there are differences between 
Afrikans-speaking and English-speaking South Africans. Wisdom and genuine 
regard for the development of a spirit of national unity would have led to a 
policy of stimulating points of unity and discouraging points of difference on 
the part of the English ruler in India. Anyway, there is no use dwelling on the 
past; but the past has its significance in this that the Indian Government and its 
people cannot so easily accept Britain as an arbitrator, when they are still uncer- 
tain about how far she has shed the attitude of regarding Hindus and Muslims 
as constituting two different nationalities, merely by virtue of their different reli- 
gions. As for the other members of the Commonwealth, India did not really 
know them as yet; they had not played any significant part in her liberation, 
eyen by way of moral support; and they had no real knowledge of Indian con- 
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ditions or of Indian history. India could not therefore possibly entrust the 
Kashmir dispute to their arbitration either. The Kashmir dispute appeared 
insoluble at the moment, but only India and Pakistan could solve it by 
their mutual effort. As the Indian delegate said: 

The Indian people accepted Pakistan as a fact, and looked forward to the 
time when India and Pakistan would perhaps be the two most povrerful 
countries in Asia, besides China. They had much in common, not 
only in their attitude towards imperialism and racial discrimination but 
even in their outlook which among the educated classes had been shaped 
in the same institutions. His own opinion was that w'hen the events of 
the past three or four years had faded out, those in power in both coun- 
tries would be able to state the facts before their own peoples and that 
both countries would be able to solve their problems and work out a 
full military alliance. The fullest bilateral defence agreement would 
stiU allow them to remain independent of the two world blocs. While 
he did not want to gloss over the differences, he thought that the influen- 
ces of geography, economics and strategy, the emergence of a communist 
China, and the links between influential people in both countries would 
eventually lead to a solution. Leading people in India and Pakistan 
were getting tired and alarmed at their defence expenditures and the 
stultifying of the influence of their countries in the world. The solu- 
tion could not come from the United Kingdom, or the Commonwealth. 
The Commonwealth had to prove itself before it could contribute. 
For the time being India did not want Commonwealth interference. 
Good sense and the logic of geography should be allowed full play. 

Enlightened opinion in both countries saw the evil consequences of creating 
a Franco-Prussian situation in the Indian continent, and were beginning to 
work for an Indo-Pakistan relationship that would be more analogous to that 
existing between the United States and Canada. 

One of the Pakistani delegates had referred to Pakistan's concern with the 
condition of Indian Muslims. In view of the importance of this question to 
the final settlement of Indo-Pakistan differences, it is worthwhile quoting the 
observations of a distinguished Muslim member of the Indian delegation who 
replied to the Pakistani delegate. I quote from the precis report of the con- 
ference : 

A member of the If^dkn delegation made some observations on the 
position of Muslims in India, in the context of the remarks on citizen- 
ship and sovereignty made by members of the United Kingdom and 
Canadian delegations. The matter was treated lightly before partition, 
with what motive he did not know, and no answer had been given to the 
question except the ugly one that the presence of Hindus in Pakistan would, 
ensure good treatment of Muslims in India. Now that India had been 
partitioned, the government and people of Pakistan seemed to have the 
Indian Muslims on their conscience. But as an Indian Muslim, he could 
say that there was no love and no sympathy behind the professions of 
concern which one heard from Pakistan. These professions were just a 
stick to beat the Indian Government with, which would be thrown away 
when it was no longer needed. He feared that before it was thrown away 
it would break. Partition must be accepted absolutely. Indian Muslims 
were Indian nationals and in no way a concern of Pakistan. A Pakistan 
delegate had referral to the development of reactionary movements 
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in India. There were such movements, but he wanted to ask the Pakis- 
tan delegate and other delegates whether the movements would become 
more anti-Muslim or less, and whether the Indian Government could 
remain as secular as it wanted to be, if the treatment of Indian Muslims 
continued to be used thoughtlessly and unscrupulously as a platform 
for agitation. Indian Muslims were now nothing more nor less than 
Indian citizens. They were not being patted or petted and they must 
face their new situation like men, for it was only as men and as citizens 
willing to co-operate with their fellow citizens and to serve their State 
to the utmost that they could make a significant contribution to Indian 
life. His personal experience showed that there was no lack of oppor- 
tunities if Muslims realized the implications of citizenship. Pie pointed 
out that there were Muslim officials in many civilian and service adminis- 
trations and in educational institutions where men and women of all 
religions studied side by side and he knew of more than one institution 
which was popular with refugees from Pakistan_ who had the greatest 
reason to hate and distrust Muslims. His own institution had trained 
150 refugees as teachers in the last year and very recently the education 
of children in a refugee camp of 18,000 had been entrusted entirely to his 
institution. He thought these few instances were significant. The 
Indian Government had little experience and the tasks before it were 
stupendous. There was discontent, but it was not confined to Aluslims. 
Indian Muslims were in duty bound to join in building up the life of the 
nation and they should not now be turned away from a duty which he 
knew they were competent to perform. They should not be distracted 
nor deceived. 

There was also some discussion on the differences between South Africa 
and India-Pakistan. Both the Indian and Pakistani delegations sedulously 
refrained from participating in the debate, for they had already made clear 
their attitude to the question of racial discrimination, and the treatment of 
Indians in South Africa was only one part — one in which they had no doubt 
an especial sentimental interest of this wider question. It remained for a dis- 
tinguished Liberal lady member of the British delegation to arraign South 
Africa for her treatment of the racial problem; and she was strongly supported 
by another British delegate, who had considerable experience of colonial 
administration in Africa. Some of the other members of the British delegation 
as well as the delegations of the senior Dominions maintained an uneasy silence. 
It was clear to me that the Commonwealth Conference was profoundly dis- 
turbed not so much over the evils of racial discrimination as such, but over 
the effect that this v/as having on the Asian Dominions and, even more, on 
the stimulus it gave to the spread of communism in Africa. As the British 
lady member put it. South Africa, by its attitude, was ^rolling out the red 
carpet'; and yet the Commonwealth did not feel sufficiently unified to take 
a stand on the question or assert as one of the conditions of Commonwealth 
membership the denial of racial discrimination. 

Some time was also spent on the subject of the partition of Ireland. The 
Irish delegates spoke feelingly on the subject; and an equally emotional reply 
was given by the delegate from North Ireland. Perhaps this letting off of 
steam was done as a matter of routine; perhaps there lay behind it, on the part 
of the Irish delegation, a distant hope that the Commonwealth would solve 
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the problem that the United Kingdom had been unable to solve. Anyway 
it did something to liven up the Conference, and everybody felt better at the 
end of the debate. But no more concrete result was produced than there 
was in the ventilation of differences between other Commonwealth countries. 

IV 

Finally, came the question of what significance there was, if any, in this new 
Commonwealth. Differences had been expressed, some based on geography, 
some on history, and some on racial and cultural ties. There had been a certain 
failure on the part of the senior Dominions fully to understand the posi- 
tion of their Asian colleagues and the role that the latter could play in Com- 
monwealth and in world affairs; and there was a general unwillingness on their 
part to accept any new obligations arising out of the addition of the Asian 
Dominions. And equally, there must have appeared to the senior Dominions 
an apparent unwillingness to share in the obligations of Commonwealth 
membership in the realms of defence and strategy, and an undue tendency 
to harp on their own problems, on the part of the new Asian Dominions. 
Everybody shied away from any proposal for a Commonwealth Secretariat or 
a unified Commonwealth poHcy in any field; and yet there was no doubt that 
there was a Commonwealth. ' One had only to be present at this Conference 
and take part in its discussions, both formal and informal, to reaHae that one 
was not merely attending an international conference. The whole atmo- 
sphere was different, and significantly so. Every one was friendly; every one 
was anxious to learn from the other; and even when there were differences, 
these were expressed in a restrained and dignified manner, and there was no 
attempt at mud-sHnging. Nobody questioned anybody else^s hona fides, 
and everybody was anxious to find points of agreement with the other and 
evolve a constructive approach to problems of common interest. The 
Commonwealth undoubtedly meant something to every delegation, and we 
all felt that we belonged. How did this happen? 

The explanation no longer could be the Crown. India had decided to become 
a republic, and was yet a full member of the Commonwealth; and all the other 
members welcomed her membership. In fact, it was surprising to see how 
little the Crown seemed to matter as the unifying link for the Commonwealth 
even among the older Dominions. One distinguished Canadian delegate 
took mild issue with a United Kingdom speaker regarding the feeling in that 
country about the need for some symbol. ‘Was that really the United King- 
dom view’ he asked, ‘Was a symbol really necessary?’ He continued. ‘The 
Crown caused no difficulty in Canada, but there were other countries that 
would find a symbol difficult to accept.’ And he went on to say that a point 
of attraction could be found in special citmenship provisions for fellow mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth. At any rate, it was clear that the link that bound 
the Commonwealth countries was no longer the Crown. 

Nor could the link be common ancestry or ties of race or of religion, or even 
of culture, when the Commonwealth included as full members countries like 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. The real point of contact between the Common- 
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wealth countries lay, as was pointed out repeatedly both by Asian and non- 
Asian delegates, in their common acceptance of British concepts of parliamen- 
tary government and democratic rule. As was stated by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Brooke Claston, Canadian Minister of National Defence, who inaugurated the 
Conference, "The members of the Commonwealth have a feeling of community 
because, irrespective of their origins, they seek their security and their happi^ 
ness in the framework of the reign of law and with the assistance of parlia- 
mentary institutions.' The point was especially made by an Indian delegate 
that, on the whole and in spite of some of the blemishes on its imperial record, 
the United Kingdom had been a progressive force in world affairs. When- 
ever and wherever a wrong was committed or an injustice done, there was 
always an Englishman who would raise his voice in protest, even if his be 
a lonely voice and did not command the support of the majority of his 
countrymen. There was no attempt at regimentation or suppression of diffe- 
rent views on the part of authority in England. Britain had always been the 
home of non-conformists, and the non-conformists had an honoured place 
in British society. It was this liberal tradition of England, said the Indian 
delegate, which attracted him and people like him to accept, and indeed sup- 
port, India's continued membership in the Commonwealth. But the Indian 
delegate pointed out that this alone was not enough to ensure the continuance 
of the new Commonwealth. As a Pakistani delegate had stated, the ruling 
classes in the Asian Dominions were trained in British institutions, knew the 
English language, and shared most of the liberal and parliamentary ideals ema- 
nating from the United Kingdom; but the vast masses of these countries were 
steeped so much in poverty and so engrossed with the struggle for bare exis- 
tence that these fine sentiments could not mean the same thing to them. 
These masses expected from the classes who now exercised political authority 
in their countries a substantial contribution towards the improvement of their 
economic condition and living standards. What was the Commonwealth 
going to do in this matter? An Indian delegate followed up his Pakistani 
colleague and was more specific. It may be useful to quote from the precis 
report of the Conference: 

The question was what could the Commonwealth do? Financial 
aid was difficult for all except Canada, although we all expected main- 
tenance of the present policy of making sterling balances available for 
investment. But provision of capital was not the only way to help 
He suggested the application of Mr. Truman's point 4 as an intra-Com- 
monwealth point 4. He expressed, with diffidence, the opinion that 
some kind of Commonwealth machinery might be set up which would 
take an interest in and watch over the economic development of the Asian 
Dominions. Also, the Commonwealth had large supplies of technical 
resources. Although there was a trend towards the United States, India 
was still positively linked with United Kingdom technoloo-y. He 
drew attention to three ways of helping India set out, in one of the data 
papers submitted by the Indian delegation. They were:— 

(a) Technical missions. Indians knew the British and the British 
knew Indians. They could work with the British and it was easier 
to accept help from them than from others. 
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(b) Technical training. The Commonwealth could assist if it first 
examined the problem and then attacked it. 

(c) Capital supplies. India would be very much interested if the other 
Dominions were capable of producing capital goods specifically for the 
development of India and the other Asian Dominions. The Asian Domi- 
nions had programmes of development, but they found great difficulty in 
getting capital supplies of the proper type and at the proper time. If it 
were possible for the other Commonwealth countries to regard develop- 
ment of the new Dominions as a common interest, they might be able to 
influence their industries to make possible supplies of capital goods. The 
question of payment — whether by loan or cash — ^would have to be gone 
into, but even if payment could not be settled immediately, if the new 
Dominions had some assurance that they could plan their equipment over 
a period of years, it would be much easier for them to plan their develop- 
ment. As examples, Canada might provide machinery for hydro-electri- 
city, gas, coal mining and chemical production; and Australia was now 
capable of producing such things as aeroplanes, ships, etc. He suggested 
that the United Kingdom, Canada and Australia, all of which were indus- 
trialized and one of which was also in a position to supply credit, should 
work out the problem in the same manner as the OEEC countries did 
in Europe. Specific schemes should be drawn up in consultation with 
engineers, and when the picture for five or ten years had been obtained, 
the Commonwealth Governments should influence their economy as 
circumstances made possible to make supplies available over time. In 
the meantime, India could proceed with her plans with assurance. In 
conclusion, the Indian delegate said that if we recognized the Common- 
wealth interest in the economic development of the Asian Dominions 
and if something were done, it would cement relations within the Com- 
monwealth and give it life and force. 

The Indian delegate’s proposal was greeted with sympathetic murmurs, 
but none of the senior Dominions were willing to proceed further. Towards 
the conclusion of the Conference, when the question of the meaning and future 
of the Commonwealth was under discussion, the Indian delegate returned 
to the economic theme and made his proposals in a more modest form. I 
again quote from the precis records of the Conference: 

The Indian delegate stated that the question was how far could or 
should the Commonwealth act as a unit on economic matters, in short, 
could there be a common economic policy? To this question, in order 
not to leave any doubt in the minds of the delegates, he hastened to ans- 
wer by an emphatic negative. A modern economic policy involved the 
question of tariffs, currency control, control of external trade, credit 
policy and even external relations. . At the same time, each country 
had its own peculiar problems of regional alignments and its own eco- 
nomic ideology; some believed in the conscious control of the economy 
in order to ensure the welfare of the people, while others still had faith 
in what, for want of a better term, he would describe as the free enterprise 
system. It was therefore unrealistic to talk of one Commonwealth 
economic policy and even of the same Commonwealth policy for all 
the Commonwealth countries. It would not be unfair to ask, however, 
that the Commonwealth countries should consider, when framing their 
own economic policies, the incidence of these policies on both the 
developed and less developed members of the Commonwealth. They 
should consider both the adverse effect of their policies on the welfare 
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of sister Dommions and the advantages which would derive from 
them to their partners. 

There was a great need of a proper study of resources and needs of 
the Commonwealth, as well as a better understanding of the effects 
of the war on the economies of the member nations. Some senior 
members of the Commonwealth had no doubt a fairly clear under- 
standing of the effects of the war on their own economy; but it was 
also in the interest of the senior members and of the Commonwealth 
as a whole to know the effects on the less developed economies. 
Hence it was desirable to arrange for a Commonwealth economic con- 
ference. The delegates to such a conference need not necessarily be 
and, in the speaker’s opinion, should not be representatives of their 
respective governments. He believed that the attitude of the delegates 
would be different if they were talking on behalf of their governments 
and before the press. He nevertheless felt that government support 
would be both useful and necessary. The conference could examine 
the effects of the war on the undeveloped countries and on the Com- 
monwealth as a whole, the aspirations of native peoples, the economic 
interdependence of Commonwealth countries and a long-term Com- 
monwealth solution to the dollar gap. It would make the 
Commonwealth reali2e that the economic development of under- 
developed areas was essential in the fight against Communism. 

Such a declaration could be made stating the interest of the Common- 
wealth in raising the standard of living of all their peoples, and this 
would go a long way to creating a sense of mutuality. This declara- 
tion should then be followed by some practical steps. The Indians 
realized that they could not expect a large flow of capital from the 
Commonwealth, with the possible exception of Canada. But Britain 
could release sterling balances for the purposes of capital investment 
in India by the Indians themselves. Experts could be made available 
to assist in surveys of resources and in studies of possibilities for 
economic development. Help should be given with regard to 
technical training; during the war young Indians called ‘Bevin 
boys’ were sent to England for training and practical work in the 
coal mines and industries. This had been particularly valuable 
because mere training in higher European institutes of learning was 
not enough and should be linked to practical training, with reference 
to specific projects of economic development. 

The development of India in view of the pressing needs and limited 
resources was bound to involve a high degree of planning. Without 
it, systematic economic development and the rational use of resources 
would be impossible. What India and other members of the Com- 
monwealth needed required the evolution of a Commonwealth 
Point IV. He did not want to go into details of the machinery that 
would be needed to implement it; Commonwealth countries should 
naturally exchange High Commissioners and trade representatives. 
What was most important was their recognition of a mutual interest 
in each other and determination to meet the requirements of others in 
order to raise the standard of living of all peoples in the Com- 
monwealth, 

It is satisfactory to record that this proposal received cordial and 
emphatically-expressed support from all the other Commonwealth delegations. 
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I, for one, am not dissatisfied, for such a Commonwealth Economic Con- 
ference could be a useful first step towards the evolution of some plan on 
the part of the senior Dominions towards assisting the economic develop- 
ment of their Asian fellow-members; and if this were done, it would give 
the necessary concrete basis without which the Commonwealth cannot 
have any real meaning for the vast majority of the peoples of the Asian 
Dominions. 

V 

Finally, the Conference discussed the need for better publicity among 
the Dominions about the facts relating to each other and the common ideals 
that they all shared and the manner in which each was trying to implement 
the same in both their internal and external relations. Mutual education was 
an essential condition for mutual understanding and it was agreed by all 
that much more needs to be done in this respect and could be done than has 
been the case so far. 

And so we aU dispersed, after ten days of pretty strenuous work, feeling 
very friendly to one another, having discovered new links and having 
strengthened old ones, and all of us certain that the Commonwealth had 
life in yet for a long time to come. 

And yet, I cannot help asking myself certain fundamental questions, espe- 
cially now, when I am writing this, six weeks after the event, in my home town 
10,000 miles away from the seat of the Conference, possibly when both time 
and space have done a bit to cool the warmth of the sentiment and emotion 
evoked at Bigwin Inn. Is the Commonwealth going to endure? Is it not 
possible that Canada will get more and more integrated with the United States, 
and similarly the United Kingdom with Western Europe? Is it not likely 
that the Asian Dominions, once the present generation of their leaders has 
disappeared, and having no concrete ties with the Commonwealth, decide to 
leave it or, a more distressing possibility, turn to their big northern and eastern 
neighbours of Soviet Union and China both for inspiration and for concrete 
assistance? Or will it be that the United States will give the necessary 
assistance to these Asian Dominions and thus provide the link with which 
to keep together the older and the newer Dominions? What is going to 
happen to Australia and New Zealand, once the Asian Dominions 
leave the Commonwealth or turn hostile? Will these Dominions turn to 
the United States and integrate themselves with it politically and economically 
or will they lead a lonely and unhappy existence, being of the West but 
not in it and being in the East but not of it? What is going to be the future of 
South Africa with its white minority trying to fly in the face of time by its 
doctrine of racial supremacy? And above all, what is the future of the United 
Kingdom, once the centre and bulwark of the Commonwealth? These are 
questions that cause a lot of uneasiness to my mind, and I cannot honestly say 
that I found an answer to them in the Commonwealth Relations Conference. No 
doubt, we share certain ideals and we all constitute a good club. But this is 
not enough to build on, in the modern world with its sharp emphasis on eco- 
nomic, political, racial, and social realities. Something more is needed to bind 
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together over 600 million people of diverse creeds, races, cultures, economic 
standards and historical memories. The Commonwealth can endure, only 
if it means something concrete to the vast masses of its citizens who inhabit 
the Asian continent. Lenin had said long ago that the ultimate defeat of 
world capitalism lay in the fact that the peoples of Russia, China and India 
constitutedamajorityof the world's population. The Soviet Union started 
communism; China has now gone the communist way. But India still re- 
mains in the Commonwealth, Will she continue to do so, and thus help to 
make of the Commonwealth a third force, liberal in outlook and democratic 
in its practice, or will she also go the communist way? 

It seems to me that this is the question of questions, as far as the Common- 
wealth is concerned. To my mind, the future of the Commonwealth will 
be determined not in London or in Ottawa or in Canberra but in Delhi and 
Karachi. And it will be determined by the manner and speed with which the 
rest of the Commonwealth will react in its political, racial and economic poli- 
cies to the aspirations and hopes as also the needs of the Asian Dominions. 
If only the Commonwealth will give up its present mood of helplessness and 
dependence on outside aid, and turn inward and purge itself of its past blots 
and follow a bold policy of anti-colonialism and anti-racialism both within 
and without, supplemented by an equally bold policy of concern with the eco- 
nomic needs of the less developed Dominions and would-be Dominions and 
a concrete programme of aid, both economic and technical, in the raising of 
living standards in all these areas, I have no doubt that the Commonwealth 
will not only endure, but also serve as a glorious example to the rest of the 
world in the art of neighbourly and communal living despite differences of 
race, creed and individual resources. As one brought up in the liberal tradi- 
tions of British thought and yet overwhelmingly impressed with the urgent 
need for raising the living standards of his people, I can only express the hope, 
if not also send up a prayer, that the senior Dominions may see the light, and 
in time, of the God-given opportunity that they now have by the voluntary 
membership of the new Asian Dominions, to make of their and our Common- 
wealth a real success in co-operative living. Only thus can the Commonwealth 
endure beyond the immediate present. 

BRITISH APPROACH TO INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRSi 

Bj Frank K. Roberts 

INTRODUCTORY 

I FEEL some diffidence in speaking at all in public in India where the standard 
of public speaking is so high, more particularly as members of the Foreign 
Service have little training for public speaking and are generally Jike children 
meant to be seen and not heard, at all events in public. I am also a little 
diffident of my ability to deal with the rather vast subject for this talk which 

^ Address delivered in New Delhi under the auspices of the Indian Council of 
World Affairs on 27 October, 1949. 
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has been suggested to me but I shall try to do so without falling into too 
many facile generalities and I hope that the inevitable gaps will be filled by 
questions afterwards. 

There is of course a specifically British approach to international affairs 
but it is I think important also to remember that most if not all countries 
have the same basic approach to international affairs i.e., the safeguarding 
and promotion of their essential interests within the framework of inter- 
national order and security. There are of course important differences 
between nations in their conception of where their real interests lie and in 
the forcefulness with which they advance their interests regardless of those 
of other countries. Also some countries are naturally more isolationist than 
others. There is also the important consideration that certain countries at 
certain stages of their development are influenced by what I might call an 
ideological approach to international affairs, obvious examples are the Soviet 
Union today, Revolutionary France 150 years ago, still further back the 
Crusaders fighting for Jerusalam or the Arabs spreading Islam. An ideo- 
logical approach of this kind clearly has a very great influence on the attitude 
taken by that country in international affairs but it does not usually change 
the country’s basic approach to international problems. In any case Britain 
throughout her history has been singularly free from any such ideological 
influences affecting her policy. 

Apart from this general statement I do not, however, propose to indulge 
tonight in any comparisons between British and other approaches to inter- 
national affairs and I hope that you will not look for any implied comparisons 
as they are far from my mind. 

At the outset I should like to emphasize that no nation whether Britain 
or any other has complete freedom to decide what its approach to interna- 
tional affairs should be. This must be influenced, and in the last resort, 
decided by considerations of Geography, History, Economics, Defence, 
National Character and Composition, and the Political Set-up within the 
country concerned. Any country which tries to conduct a foreign poHcy 
regardless of or inconsistent with such factors would soon find itself in 
serious trouble. I shall therefore begin with a review of the essential 
factors forming the British approach to international affairs under the above 
headings. 

I 

The first and probably the most important is geography, Britain is a small 
island which is a part of Europe but has never since the Middle Ages been 
exclusively a European country. Although British culture and civilization 
is essentially European, the 20 miles of water which separate her from 
Europe have completely changed her approach to European problems and 
have in the past enabled her for long periods to isolate herself to a greater 
or lesser degree from European developments. Therefore when Europe was 
relatively quiet and contented and no one power was trying to dominate the 
others, Britain could remain more or less aloof from European politics and 
entanglements and pursue a policy of relative isolation. But Britain was 
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still so much a part of Europe and her interests were so vitally involved with 
Europe that whenever one power has threatened to dominate Europe, Britain 
has intervened directly in European affairs in her own interest to prevent a 
threat developing across the narrov/ seas and also in the general interest of 
the freedom and independence of the great maj ority of European States. The 
famous historical examples of this ate our struggle against Spain in the i6th 
Century, against France in the days of Louis XIV and later of Napoleon, 
and most recently against the Germany of the Kaiser and of Hitler'. 

Although the Channel still remains an important factor as the last war- 
showed and still affects the psychological approach of the British people to 
European problems, it is more than doubtful today whether Britain can ever 
again regard herself as being detached from Europe. With new develop- 
ments in the air, with rockets and atomic weapons, London and the ports of 
England are more vulnerable than ever before — an airplane went from 
London to Paris recently in 25 minutes. These factors affect geography and 
Britain today is more a part of Europe than ever before. It seems certain 
that this major development in regard to British policy has come to stay and 
certainly in Britain there is growing appreciation on the part both of the 
Government and of the people of the fact that we are now effectively a part of 
Europe and cannot, even if we wanted to, stay out of European affairs. We 
have shown our realization of the new position by the role we have played in 
the economic integration of Europe through the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme and through the Organization for European Economic Co-operation 
and in the political, defence, social and cultural integration of Europe through 
the Treaty of Dunkirk with France and the Brussels Treaty, extending also 
to the Low Countries and finally on the political side in the Council of Europe. 
The association of Britain with this is a revolutionary step and although 
progress has so far been rather tentative there seems little doubt that a start 
has been made with the establishment of a more united Western Europe, 
including Britain. 

Geography does not only tie Britain to Europe. Through her maritime 
position and especially through her close connexion with the United States 
and Canada she is also a member of the Atlantic community. The North 
Atlantic is the British life-line through which a great proportion of her essential 
imports of food and raw materials reach her in time of peace and through which 
all must reach her in time of -war. If the North Atlantic were to fall under 
the control of countries unfriendly to Britain, her people could be starved 
very quickly. In many ways therefore Britain's position in the Atlantic is 
even more important to her than her position in Europe. This was perhaps 
not so- obviously the case when the United States and Canada were small 
countries slowly developing, but now that America at least has far out- 
distanced us, any British approach to international affairs must begin from the 
point that a quarrel with the United States is unthinkable and that British and 
American interests are basically the same. This has in fact been a common- 
place in British international thinking for at least 100 years and the reality of 
the ties has been shown in the last two world wars. But it is only recently 
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that the geographic reality of the Atlantic community which of course includes 
other European countries besides Britain, has found formal political expression 
in the Atlantic Pact. This is really a most important international instrument 
not so much with reference to the so-called cold war as because it represents 
a real community of interests between countries with a common back- 
ground, and common problems and is therefore based on obvious and endur- 
ing realities. 

I have left to the last, but not because it is the least, Britain’s Commonwealth 
connexions which I am also including under this geograpliical heading. As 
you know the Commonvirealth extends through the whole world and its 
members are to be found in every continent. Moreover the ties between 
members of the Commonwealth, however intangible, are obviously closer 
than those normally existing between foreign countries. Therefore the British 
when approaching international affairs, do not simply concentrate upon Europe 
or the Atlantic but look much further afield to Asia and specially to India, 
to Australia and Africa as well. This approach must also take in the 
Mediterranean which remains, as it has been for 1 5 o years, of great importance 
to the Commonwealth. 

Therefore the British approach to international affairs is a world-wide 
approach and it is likely to remain a world-wide approach. The new 
developing Commonwealth relationship has done nothing to weaken and 
much to strengthen this wide approach. The British attitude towards 
colonial dependencies has been criticized in the past and is still sometimes 
criticized in India but there is no doubt about the goal of our policy. 
It is that all such countries should obtain self-government and it is then our 
hope that they will decide of their own free choice to follow India’s example 
and to remain free and independent members of the Commonwealth. That 
is why I say that the British approach to international problems is likely 
to remain world-wide. 

Still under the heading of geography, there is a further factor which should, 
I think, be borne in mind and that is the approach of a sea power to world 
problems as distinct from the approach of a land power. Great land powers, 
whether France or Germany in the past or the Soviet Union today, must 
inevitably think in terms of frontiers and of the effect of changes in frontiers 
on their vital interests. A country like England whose whole existence is 
based upon sea power has a much less static approach to international problems. 
She is free to move about the seas at will and has a mobility and range of inte- 
rests denied to a land power pure and simple. However powerful a country 
may be which is based on what has been called the Heartland of Europe and 
Asia as the Soviet Union is today, she does not naturally and inevitably 
take the same keen interest in the affairs of the whole world as a maritime 
country whose interests extend through all the oceans and seas of the world 
and which has close contacts with all sides of what has been called the rimland 
i.e.. States bordering upon the oceans and the seas. 

One final and most important geographical concept is that Britain is what 
Bismarck called a ‘satisfied power.’ You in India may well think that in the 
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past Britain expanded too much and sometimes with little regard for the 
views of those countries into which she expanded. But the essential point 
in considering the British approach to international affairs today is that for 
a long time she has had no desire and indeed no motive to expand further. 
Her objective is plainly one of progressive evolution, development and 
adaptation to changing territorially circumstances. It is the unsatisfied 
powers such as Hitler’s Germany or Mussolini’s Italy which menace the 
peace of the world and which consider their own interests to the exclusion 
of the interests of general international society. 

I have said rather a lot about this geographical factor because I think that 
despite Marxist ideology it is really the decisive factor in deciding a country’s 
approach to international problems. I would suggest that the following 
conclusion can be drawn. Other countries much bigger than Britain, for 
example the U. S., Soviet Union or India have very wide interests in the 
world and indeed no great country today can separate its own interests from 
what is going on elsewhere. But Britain is the only country which is directly, 
vitally and inevitably concerned with every part of the world, including 
even the Antarctic. I saw this clearly when I was Mr. Bevin’s Private Secretary 
in the Foreign Office. There were very few days when I did not have to put 
in front of him problems extending over every part of the world. This gives 
us the advantage of a world-wide approach to international problems. But 
it also means that we often have to reconcile conflicting interests. At all 
events our interests are so wide that we have never been tempted, not even 
when the Royal Navy was the dominant power in the world, to follow the 
disastrous example of old Empire builders like Alexander and try and rule 
the world. Being a member of such different communities, having such 
wide connexions, Britain must necessarily be interested in the maintenance 
of peaceful conditions and prosperity throughout the world. 

The second factor is history. This has taught us the lesson of moderation 
and the need for adaptation to new circumstances. Britain being so small 
an island could never have prospered and maintained its position in the world 
by trying to impose its own ideas upon a largely unwilling world. We have 
had so to contrive our policies that our interests generally coincided with 
those of the majority of other nations. Whenever we have failed to do so, 
as for example at the time of the War of American Independence, we have 
found ourselves in trouble. But these are exceptions to our general policy 
and blots which we have on our record, just as other countries have. Taking 
a broad view, in most of the great international crises of recent centuries, 
Britain has found her cause was that of the majority of the other nations of 
the world, usually in opposition to some individual tyranny and so we have 
generally overcome our difficulties in co-operation with other nations and 
forged ahead. 

Over the years certain historical factors have become constant in the British 
approach to international affairs however much international line-ups may 
modify this temporarily. These are I think as follows: 

(i) The Commonwealth connexion on which I need not enlarge. 
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(2) Friendship with the United States of America. Whatever temporary 

disagreement there may be our relationship with America is a special 
one and for the best part of 100 years it has been an axiom of British 
policy that we and America must never be on opposite sides. This 
is of course closely connected with the Commonwealth tie in so far 
as the relationship between Canada and America, not to mention other 
members of the Commonwealth, is concerned. 

(3) Friendship with the Low Countries and with France as our nearest 
neighbours. We may have had quarrels in the past and shall no doubt 
have disagreements in the future but this special relationship with 
France and the Low countries is now part of the British approach to 
international affairs. 

(4) In the Mediterranean area we have had similar close relations with 
Turkey and the Arab countries and Persia and the importance of 
maintaining such relations looms very large in the British approach 
and must continue to do so with the Mediterranean forming a link 
between the Commonwealth and with the importance of the oil of 
Arabia, which is essential to our modern industrial civilization. 

(5) South-East Asia also has a special place in British international thinking 

because of our long connexion with many parts of South-East Asia 
but above all because the economy of Britain and Europe and that of 
South-East Asia are in so many ways complementary to each other. 
In co-operation and on a basis of full equality, this relationship can be 
developed and prosper. 

(6) Finally, although you may be surprised that I should mention this now, 

a constant factor in British foreign policy hitherto has been the main- 
tenance, despite many frictions and differences, of such relations 'with 
Russia as will enable us to stand side by side, if necessary in the future 
as we did against Napoleon and Hitler in the past. 

There are also other constant factors historically which I need not discuss at 
length, such as Britain’s special economic relationship with Argentine on 
which we largely depend for our meat and her treaty with our oldest ally 
Portugal and our interest in the Spanish Peninsula as a whole. 

The conclusion which I suggest should be drawn from these historical 
considerations is that history has taught us the virtues of constancy and mode- 
ration in approaching international affairs. Above all we have never been 
tempted by the glitter of diplomatic coups which may seem clever at the time 
but leave soreness behind, and we have found a reputation for consistency 
and I think honesty more valuable in the long run. 

II 

I now come to economics which Marxists would put first and which should 
certainly come very high, especially in the United Kingdom. It is a truism 
that Britain depends upon trade and we have been described as a nation of 
shopkeepers. We certainly live by our exports, including our shipping and 
insurance. They are not merely a luxury to enable us to improve our stan- 
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dard of living but absolutely essential to provide us with our food and raw 
materials. Our food and raw material imports come from all over the world 
and our exports must therefore be equally widespread. This means that we 
must be in the closest economic contact with all countries if we are to prosper 
or even survive. We cannot be isolationist even if we want to be. This 
may seem a trite remark but it is well to remember that other great countries, 
the United States of America, the Soviet Union, India and France, could live 
without foreign trade if they had to. At all events they would not starve. 
We on the contrary have an economic system which is very advanced but 
very delicately poised and extremely precarious. It can only flourish in a 
world at peace and prosperous. Therefore as traders and shopkeepers we 
require international peace and prosperity for the most practical and, if you 
like, the most selfish reasons. This is and must be our major interest in 
approaching foreign affairs. 

I know that Marxists argue otherwise and maintain that the only way in 
which capitalist economies can prosper is by colonial imperialism and cut- 
throat competition. I think that our record in recent years and the relations 
established between us and India on the one hand and between us and the 
Americans on the other, show that we at least do not believe this and 
that our approach is based on the conviction that peace and stable conditions 
are necessary for our trade and that they can be’ secured in co-operation with 
other countries and even with our commercial competitors. 

I come now to national character and the composition of the nation. The 
British are a mixed race living in a very small country. Our language and 
civilization represent a mixture between the Latin and the Teutonic with 
Celtic influences. As Tennyson once wrote, Norman and Saxon and 
Dane are we, not to mention other earlier stock such as the Celts. We 
are also a United Kingdom of what was four separate countries, England, 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. All this means that we have 
developed a habit of getting on together by mutual concession and com- 
promise and we can see a lot of good in other people’s views and ideas. 
But the most important point in regard to international affairs is that the 
English stock which, in spite of the fact that we usually have Scotch 
Prime Ministers, is the main element in the British make-up, is a very 
tolerant one. Of all peoples in the world the English are the most ready 
to let bygones be bygones, to forget past injuries received or I am afraid 
committed. This may sometimes be irritating to our neighbours and more 
particularly to our friends who find themselves weighed in the same balance 
as our former enemies. But it is a state of mind which enables life to 
continue with the least possible friction. The British people who usually 
act in this way at home and have found that it pays them to do so in their 
public and private relationships, tend to expect other nations, where circum- 
stances may have been different, to forgive and forget in a similar way. Their 
Approach to international problems is therefore apt to be 'if only people 
could get together round a table they ought to be able to reach agreement 
by a process of mutual concession and compromise.’ At best this is of course 
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the only way peaceful relations can be maintained. At its worst and in times 
of really serious international crisis when important questions of principle 
are at stake, this British approach can sometimes seem and indeed be unrea- 
listic and lacking in the highest moral values. Our Munich policy has been 
criticized on this account and so have been our not always very skilful efforts 
to try to draw France and Germany closer together after the first world war. 
However I think w^e can reasonably conclude that this English approach to 
the problems of living together in society whether in a national or in inter- 
national society is a wise and afgood one which is certainly more conducive 
to the peaceful development of the world than a policy of maintaining griev- 
ances and refusing ail concession and compromise. 

The fifth factor is the internal political set-up in a country which has a 
very great effect upon that country’s approach to international affairs. 
Clearly an absolute monarch or absolute group of rulers, however benevo- 
lent, would approach foreign policy in a different spirit from a parliamentary 
democracy like Britain where all policy, including international policy, must 
be decided by or at least secure the active approval of the majority in Parlia- 
ment and of the majority of the country represented in Parliament. Over 
important international issues it has always been felt in Britain that such 
approval should cover both the great parties in the State and that no such 
question should become the subject of party strife. We have generally suc- 
ceeded in this although it has become more difficult with increasing public 
interest in international affairs. But only where the majority of public opi- 
nion is behind foreign policy can it be effective in a parliamentray democracy. 
This means that foreign policy cannot be decided in the seclusion of the 
Foreign Office by a few people. It must of course be prepared there but 
we always have to remember that it must then secure the support of Parliament 
and the electorate. In so far as it is dependent on the support of public 
opinion, and as democratic public opinion never wants a war, British foreign 
policy cannot be a policy of aggression or of war except in self-defence and 
even then the ordinary man in the street has to be fully persuaded that his 
defence is really in question. His natural inclination is to wait until it is too 
late which is the great danger besetting democracies. This control of foreign 
policy by public opinion is a reality in modern Britain where, as a result of 
two world wars and their effects upon the life of the people, there is now 
keen public interest at all levels in international affairs. We in the Foreign 
Office have the closest contacts not only with Parliament and so-called 
informed opinion but with the workers as represented in their trade unions, 
with the Press and so on. 

Of course such public opinion needs education and leadership and if it 
does not receive it foreign policy will not be very successful. 

The British are often accused of lacking idealism or firm principle in their 
foreign policy. It is quite true that I could not lay down in any precise 
formula the main objectives and principles guiding the British approach to 
international affairs. As a people we do not naturally take to precise defi- 
nitions. We are suspicious of abstract principles and we prefer to deal 
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with problems as they arise. This British frame of mind is applied to foreign 
affairs and we are naturally suspicious of any diplomatic systems. Although 
as I explained many important factors in international affairs remain constant, 
nations are living things with often unpredictable reactions and subject to 
rapid changes in their internal affairs and also in their international relation- 
ships. The British therefore prefer a rather empirical approach to internation- 
al problems enabling us to adapt our policy to varying circumstances instead 
of risking being crushed in some precise system. But the British people are 
always guided by the overriding desirability of world peace and British 
policy is designed to maintain it. In the still imperfect state of the world 
this policy also means being so prepared as to deter any potential aggressor. 
This will not I think seem inconsistent to an India which is so whole- 
heartedly dedicated to the principles of Mahatma Gandhi, but nevertheless 
finds it necessary to maintain strong armed forces. 

Ill 

In the past the British method for maintaining peace was the balance of 
power. The British looked with suspicion in their own and in the general 
interest on the growth of any continental power which seemed to be aiming 
at domination over its neighbours, Britain therefore habitually put its weight 
into the balance on what seemed the weaker side and thus tried to ensure 
that any over-ambitious country was deterred from extending its domination 
or if deterrence was not enough, that it was defeated in any war which it 
provoked. This principle of the balance of power, although now rather out 
of fashion, is still a reality in the world today and great nations like India or 
Britain can only neglect it at their peril. The balance is no longer a conti- 
nental balance just in Europe or Asia but a world balance. Hence a develop- 
ment which we may not like but which we can no more stop than Canute 
could stop the waves, i.e., the emergence of two main blocs in the world 
today one that of communism and the second based on what we consider 
true democracy, i.e., on President Roosevelt’s four freedoms. 

But we in Britain no longer think in old fashioned terms of the balance 
of power and British Foreign Secretaries have publicly rejected such a con- 
cept as a basis for policy. Even after the first world war, Britain more than 
any other country put its weight behind the League of Nations which, it was 
hoped, would be a world-wide international organization and it was not 
through any lack of effort or zeal on our part that that organization broke 
down. 

Taking all these factors together and having regard to the immense diversity 
of British interests and their wide geographical distribution, having in view 
also the remarkable contrast between the vast scope of these interests and 
the small size of Britain itself, it is hardly surprising the British approach 
to international affairs is a complex one and that British foreign policy often 
appears to others to be inconsistent and even fumbling. These contrasts 
and complexities also explain why British foreign policy has often been criti- 
cized as perfidious and Machiavellian. This is simply not true and a far 
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juster reproach would be that despite the complexity of their interests the 
British people tend to over-simplify international affairs. Moreover in their 
zeal on moral grounds and on grounds of self-interest for general under- 
standing ail round the British have been prone to weigh their friends and 
their actual or former enemies in the same balance and so unwittingly let 
down the former. 

IV 

The vital factor to remember is that Britain is at one and at the same time 
a member of three of the most important world communities, (i) the Common- 
wealth and as such of Asia, (2) the Atlantic community and (3) Europe. Our 
connexion with all the three systems is vital to our existence, prosperity and 
security. We cannot neglect any one of them. It is essential that we should 
never find ourselves in a position in which we have to choose between them. 
So we find ourselves in serious difficulties when our friends in one of these 
systems do not see eye to eye with our friends in another. It is even worse 
when our friends within one of the three systems are at logger-heads with 
each other. I will not give examples as these will obviously come to the mind 
in Europe or elsewhere. If Britain were a country with more limited interests 
and less intimately concerned with all parts of the world we might and indeed 
we should probably have to pick and choose in our international relationships 
some being necessarily closer than others. This is clearly an easier although 
not necessarily a wiser course. But as it is, British policy must always be 
to try patiently to promote closer international understanding and to use 
all our influence in that direction. As this is the goal of all true diplomacy, 
British diplomacy is in a relatively easy position and knows that it has British 
public opinion solidly behind it in every effort to pour oil on troubled waters 
and to bring people closer together. The role of the peacemaker is never 
an easy one and often an unpopular one but it is a very essential one and it 
is one of the main roles which Britain in her own interest has to play in a 
world which we would like to see as one world but which has stiU a long 
way to go before reaching that goal. 

Our support is equally strong for the United Nations which, despite 
present disappointments and frustrations, has much more hope of ultimate 
success than the old League of Nations including as it does most of the prin- 
cipal nations of the world which the League had failed to do. The United 
Nations is world- wide in a sense the old League never was and this point has 
been marked most recently by the election of India to a seat on the Security 
Council. British public opinion sees in the United Nations the best hope of 
the world for the future. This is also the view of British statesmen and 
of British diplomats, although we should be foolish to close our eyes to 
present weaknesses and difficulties, British foreign policy is firmly based 
upon support of the United Nations and we shall continue to do everything 
in our power to strengthen that organization. While British opinion 
regards it as a priceless and essential instrument for world, peace and 
organization it is determined that the instrument should not break in our 
hands as the League did because too much weight was placed on it at too 
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eady a stage. We in Britain have declared ourselves ready to sacrifice some 
of our own national sovereignty for the good of the whole. There was a 
famous debate in the House of Commons in 1947 when Mr. Eden for the 
Conservatives and Mr. Bevin for the Government said this quite unequi- 
vocally. We have since decided of our own free will never to use the veto 
against a majority vote in the Security Council. We are doing everything 
we can to strengthen and develop all the valuable activities of the United 
Nations in economic, social, refugee and other fields. 

But the British are realists, and in the existing state of the world and 
having regard to the fact that the United Nations is still in its early stages, 
they feel that it has to be buttressed by regional organixations as is provided 
under the Charter. We regard such organizations, e.g., the defensive 
and political arrangements known as the Atlantic Pact or the economic 
organization of the O. E. E. C. under the European Recovery Programme 
as valuable experiments in international co-operation which we hope 
will be widely extended. While we have to provide for our defence 
and essential security our post-war approach to international problems has 
been mainly economic and in particular we have worked to restore economic 
prosperity wherever we could. Although we emerged from the war very 
much poorer in financial resources and very tired we have done a great 
deal in this direction. In Asia we are responsible for Malaya and Hong- 
kong, and we take some pride in the amazingly rapid restoration after their 
war trials and in spite of terroism in Malaya of order and security in those 
territories and in the great economic progress both these territories have 
made to their own good and to the good of the whole of Asia. We have 
also done our best at considerable risk and strain to our own economy 
to send the greatest possible proportion of our exports to India and 
other countries anxious to develop their own economies. Indeed there 
are many people and not only in England who think that the rate at which 
the sterling balances have been released for this purpose was too great 
for us in existing circumstances. We have worked hard at first directly 
and later as a member of "the United Nations and as a friend to 
both parties to promote a satisfactory settlement in Indonesia. We are 
encouraged by the recent developments in regard to that most important part 
of the world. We have encouraged and most heartily participated in E. C. A. 
F. E. and similar organizations. We have contributed, and are contributing 
with other Commonwealth nations, to assist the Burmese Government to 
restore order and economic prosperity after the war and post-war trials of 
Burma. Perhaps most important of all we set up special organizations to 
increase food production and distribution throughout South-East Asia. 
Our approach to Middle Eastern problems has been on similar lines. In 
Europe we made generous financial settlements with our war ravaged allies 
and have spent large sums on the reconstruction of Germany, We were 
generous contributors to all the organizations which have been concerned 
with the rehabilitation of refugees and generally with the restoration of 
Europe to normal and peaceful conditions after the war. In the O. E. E. C. 
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we have been playing a leading role in working out with the support of the 
United States a closer economic integration of Western Europe and we very 
much regret that we have to say Western Europe as the nations of Eastern 
Europe refused or were not allowed to participate. 

I have laid great stress on these economic factors because British foreign 
policy today under the special inspiration of Mr. Bevin, a former Trade 
Union leader, works on the principle that the raising of the standard of living 
throughout the world and the economic prosperity and social security of the 
masses ever3rwhere will be the greatest stabilizing factors for peace and inter- 
national friendship. This is our real objective however much we may be 
accused of concentrating on defence pacts and the creation of power blocs. 
Our hope had been that the war would have brought communist Russia 
and the Western Democracies close enough together to enable us to rebuild 
the war shattered world in co-operation. But the gulf between the communist 
approach and our own approach to world problems has proved at this stage 
too wide and so each side has had to cultivate its gardens separately and we 
have had to build a sufficiently solid fence round the democratic garden 
to remove temptation from any over-zealous rivals who might think, no 
doubt sincerely, that their methods of cultivation are better. The future 
should show which of us is right. 

V 

British foreign policy today is perhaps more realistic than it has ever been 
in the past in its endeavour to co-ordinate all the requirements of the country 
more especially political, economic and defence requirements. We knew 
that it would take us many years after the war to restore to the full our finan- 
cial and economic position more especially as we were determined not to 
neglect the expensive but essential business of improving the standard of 
living of the masses. We have tried to avoid wild promises or encourag- 
ing baseless idealism. Britain, a small country with world-wide interests 
which is so vulnerable in regard to its food and its industrial require- 
ments, must be very realistic today especially in the atomic age. We are 
therefore ready as we have not always been in the past to pay our international 
insurance premium whether in the form of the maintenance of sufficient armed 
forces for defence or of participation in the United Nations and other similar 
activities. We have moved with the times in approaching post-war problems. 
We think we understand national aspirations in Asia and other parts of the 
world and we want to meet them so far as it lies with us. But we must do 
this in an orderly and sensible fashion and avoid as it were throwing the 
baby away with the bath water. 

I have tried to give you some impression of a post-war Britain in which 
the whole people are closely concerned with and interested in international 
affairs in every part of the world, a Britain whose main objective in her own 
selfish interests as well as on wider moral grounds is the maintenance of 
peace, the restoration of economic stability and the improvement of living 
conditions throughout the world. 

I do not for a moment wish to suggest that other countries do not equally 
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want peace but it is I think beyond dispute that there is no country more 
vitally interested in the preservation of peace than Britain. Here, as in 
so many other fields, British interests and ideals are identical with those of 
India although we may sometimes express them in different ways. 

THE INDIAN ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 
ITS PRESENT POSITION AND PROBLEMS 

Bj M. Ruthnaswamy 

‘Constitute government how you please,’ said Edmund Burke, the famous 
statesman, ‘infinitely the greater part of it must depend upon the powers 
which are left at large to the prudence and uprightness of Ministers of State. 
Even all the use and potency of the laws depends upon them. Without 
them your commonwealth is not better than a scheme on paper and not a 
living, active, effective constitution.’ Nowhere is this proved so completely 
as in India. Here the State as it was made by British rule has been a patern- 
al state, a hap (mother and father) to its subjects. It has been not only a 
policeman and magistrate, preserving law and order, but a landlord trying 
to improve his estate, a school-master, a protector of the health of the peo- 
ple, an engineer. British rule in India has been an enlightened despotism 
and enlightened despots have everywhere built up a large and efficient ad- 
ministration as an instrument of their political benevolence and beneficence 
to the people they ruled. And one of the greatest gifts that the British have 
given India is such a splendid administrative structure — large, roomy well- 
articulated, tier upon tier, one connected with and leading to the other, 
the whole system serving the purpose of all good structures which is to 
make possible the living of a peaceful, comfortable and normal, unsen- 
sational life. 

As with all structures it is best to begin with description of the Indian 
administrative system from the foundation. The village is the historic 
foundation of Indian political life. About 90 per cent of the people of India 
live in villages and there are about 750,000 of them. The villages were 
self-government units — little democracies in fact. They governed them- 
selves through the Village Panchayat composed generally of 5 leading men 
of the village. The composition varied from village to village, sometimes 
it consisted of the leading men of the village, sometimes it was elected from 
among the elders of the village. We get here and there in inscriptions glimps- 
es of the assembly of the people. These Panchayats decided the affairs of 
the village and judged in cases of theft or murder. But as the standard of 
life was low, the Panchayat had not much to do except to keep the village 
clean, maintain the small irrigation work, wells and tanks, and manage the 
affairs of the local temple. Such as it was the Indian village and the Panchayat 
survived the revolutions of Indian history, the change of Hindu dynasties 
and the invasions and conquests of the Muslims. They survived because 
they were largely left to themselves. But British rule was more insistent and 
interfering than native Hindu king or Moghul emperor. British rule, like 
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every efficient alien rule — witness the Roman and the Byzantine empires — 
brought with it centralization. And this centralization together with its bene- 
fits like unity and effective articulation of all the units and joints of the 
administration led to a gradual decay of village self-government. A centra- 
lized police, a centralized judiciary, provincial and central departments of 
engineering, education and health sucked political life out of the village. 
The individualistic policy of the British land revenue system has broken 
the social cohesion of the village. Paradox as it looks one of the results of 
British rule was to kill this important fundamental unit of political life. But 
a sense of guilt in the last days of the British rulers and Indian revivalism have 
combined to revive the Village Panchayat. This revival at first took the 
form of endowing the Panchayats with certain minor judicial functions and 
powers. More thorough attempts at revival are to be found in the Panchayat 
Bills that have been introduced into the legislatures of provinces aiming at 
endowing the Village Panchayat with large powers of administration in 
regard to village concerns — like the making and maintenance of village roads, 
providing water supply in the shape of wells, primary education, sanitation 
and health services. But to make village self-government real and robust 
the Panchayat must be furnished with sources of revenue in the form of a 
proportion of the land revenue, collected from the village, local rates and 
cesses. And all the concerns of the village must become the concern of the 
village. All matters that concern the life of the village must be within the 
competence of its governing body — including the trial and judgement of civil 
and criminal cases except cases in which more than one village is involved. 
In cases within its competence leading men of the village forming a kind 
of jury of presentment should be called in to give evidence, for, if anyone 
could be expected to know anything about the happenings of a village it is 
the people living in the village. Especially should the village have its own 
police for the maintenance of its own peace and order — no longer should 
the village depend for this on the rare, periodical visits of a constable or 
head constable from a distant police station. The suppression of crimes 
must be made a village concern and not a thing of which they are, as at 
present, interested but detached spectators. And the failure in detection 
of village crimes and the perjury and breakdown of prosecutions in higher 
courts, one of the blots on the administration of justice under British rule, 
would have a chance of being eliminated. But the Panchayat, if it is to 
perform these new duties must be provided with efficient administrative 
help. It cannot be found in the village itself. Although the traditional 
village officials the Patel or Munsiff (headman) the Karnam (accountant) 
the Talyari (the watchman) the Nirgan^i (the irrigation canal-controller) 
must be left intact, the village requires a superior kind of administrative 
official, like the Parish or Town Clerk of England. He may be of the Revenue 
Inspector's grade and may be elected by the Village Panchayat from a list 
furnished by the provincial government. But his tenure must be independent 
of the whims and caprices of the members of the Panchayat. And the provin- 
cial government should be given powers of supervision, control and sus- 
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pension such as are exercised in England. Faction is the great evil of village 
life; suspension of Panchayat rule would be the threat that would bring 
Panchayats to a sense of their duty. In spite of the evils and defects of 
Indian village life, the Panchayat system must be tried. For as a villager 
told Malcolm Darling, an experienced Punjab administrator, Panchayat is 
better than Cutchery. 

For the Cutchery is the office of the taluk or tehsil and the district. And 
the taluk or tehsil is the next higher unit of administration presided over 
by an official called the Tehsildar. And above the taluk or tehsil is the dis- 
trict. Both the taluk or tehsil and the district are the creatures of the Land 
Revenue System which the British inherited from the Moghuls but which 
they developed and consolidated. The district with the subdivision, the 
taluk or tehsil is not a natural or historical division of the country. Not 
tribal settlements nor other historical influences such as created the English 
country or the French province of the ancien regime created the Indian district. 
It was the offspring, like the French iepartement of the Revolution, of admi- 
nistrative rationalization. For the exigencies of the collection of land reve- 
nue determined its extent. Its size was determined by the manageability 
of its revenues by an English official and his staff. Districts have been divided, 
as Arcot in the Madras province into North and South Arcot, according to 
administrative convenience. And as land revenue created the district, the 
district has been organized and administered as a unit of revenue admini- 
stration. The head of the district was and is called the Collector. And 
all the first and most important offices of the district were in the hands of 
subordinate revenue officials. The Collector and his subordinates were 
and are also magistrates — although the judicial administration of the district 
was given over to separate and independent district and subordinate 
judges and mmsiffs. Below the Collector is the Sub-Collector or the 
Tehsildar in charge of the subordinate unit of taluk. While the main 
function of this organization is the collection of land revenue it is also 
responsible for the collection of other classes of provincial revenue like 
Excise, now a disappearing class under the policy of Prohibition; it is 
also used for the registration of land-holdings, the management of Indebted 
estates, the regulation of Government loans, the organization of famine 
relief. Although the new duties of the State have brought other officials 
into the district like the Superintendent of Police, the Medical Officer, 
the Education Officer, the Agricultural Officer, the Collector of the district 
continues to be the administrative head of the district, the representative of 
the provincial government in the district. As the chief magistrate of the 
district, the Superintendent of Police still looks to him for orders, guidance 
and control. But the other district officials under the growing influence 
of departmentalism have their own heads of departments at the provincial 
capital to look to and obey. More and more the District Collector is becom- 
ing the ornamental head of the district. Except in revenue matters, he 
reigns but does not govern. And his power and prestige will still further 
diminish when the policy of the separation of the executive from the judi- 
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ciary whicii will deprive him of his magisterial powers is adopted, as is the 
present tendency among provincial governments. 

Another solvent of the power and prestige of the Collector has been the 
growing power and influence of the District Board and the Town Municipal 
Council. Ever since 1885 the policy of fostering and encouraging the growth 
of local self-government has brought the District Board and the Town 
Municipal Council into the district. The District Board is an elected body 
on a fairly liberal franchise with its own elected President and is entrusted 
with the responsibility of looking after the local roads, sanitation and public 
health and with the power of levying rates and cesses. So also, the Muni- 
cipal Council in towns. 

This steady deterioration in the power and prestige of the Indian Collector 
will make him less and less the counterpart of the French Prefect to whom 
he has been compared by English and French observers. Both continue to 
be the general representatives of their governments in their local jurisdic- 
tions and to be the source of local information to their governments. Both 
continue to be responsible for the peace and security of their charges. But 
while the Prefect is still charged with the duty of executing the laws, decrees, 
decisions and the regular working of all branches of the public service, the 
Indian Collector has to share this duty with the local officers of the Police, 
Education, Agriculture, Health departments. In regard to the popular 
institutions of local government, the French Prefect still continues to be the 
representative of the Department in regard to its local interests despite 
the Law of 1871 and takes the place of the conseil-general in the inter- 
vals of its sessions. His control over local bodies, the municipal mayor and 
conseil and the conseil-general is much greater than that of his Indian con- 
temporary. All this change in the power and influence of the Indian Collec- 
tor has been deplored by experienced administrators like Sir Bartle Frere 
who as early as 1870 deplored that the functional departmentalism which 
was loosening the hold of the Collector in the Indian district would lead to 
the lowering of the prestige and power of the provincial government — a pro- 
phecy, alas 1 which has been fulfilled with surprising decisiveness. 

The other problem that awaits solution is that of the relations between the 
Collector and the District Board. As things are the District Boards have been 
endowed with too limited jurisdiction having to deal only with district roads, 
pubHc health, schools, and with too few financial resources which did not go 
beyond a few cesses to have any vigorous life. And the Collector, who started 
his relations with the District Board as its President, has in the advanced pro- 
vinces like Madras ceased to have any connexion or take any interest in the 
affairs of the District Board. The only way of fostering vigorous political 
life in the district is to associate the District Board with the Collector of the 
district in all district affairs and make him the leader and guide of the District 
Board. He might become the governor of the district with powers of initia- 
tive and veto at the beginning, and as District Boards justify this large measure 
of local self-government he might approximate to the constitutional governor 
of the modern province. 



tion fills the place it does in local life, will continue to loom latge in the eyes 
of the people. To the people of the district he is the government. With 
his Cutchery he is a formidable factor in the life of the district. Land agri- 
culture being the main if not the only source of the economic and social life 
of the people and the government acting as the landlord, the district Cutchery 
and, to a minor extent, the Taluk Cutchery is the office where all land 
business is transacted. It is to the Taluk Cutchery that the ryot (the peasant 
owner) comes for the annual jamahandi (assessment of rent due) to pay his 
kist as instalments fall due. The Collector's Cutchery gathered in the reve- 
nue checked and controlled the accounts, and the registers and reports sub- 
mitted to him, helped the Collector to supervise the work of his revenue and 
other subordinates and in general to keep his hold over the government of 
the district. The Collector's chief assistant, the Hu^ar Sheristadar, was a 
formidable personage more representative of the might of land revenue 
administration — especially when the English Collector was ignorant and any 
Collector is lazy or indifferent. The building of the District Cutchery is 
the most important building in the district. 

From the district we travel on our tour of Indian administration to the 
capital of the province. The structure of provincial administration dates 
from the days of the East India Company. The commercial origins of Bri- 
tish rule directed that it should be government by council, government by 
record and writing, a government of delay and detail, as full and elaborate 
reports had to be sent to distant commercial employees intent on profits and 
security of their investments. A Secretariat became an important adjunct of 
provincial administration. Each provincial government began with two or 
three Secretaries but with the growth of administrative business on account 
of the increase in the number of duties of the government the Secretaries have 
risen in number to 6 or 8 the chief of them being the Home, Finance, Revenue, 
Education Secretaries. And on account of the amount of written work the 
Minute, the Note and the Report that the administration of the country by 
subordinates "of a commercial company whose headquarters were in London 
required and on account of the ignorance of the local languages of the English 
members of the Secretariat, the numbers of the provincial Secretariat have 
grown to formidable proportions. Armies of clerks people the rabbit- 
warrens of the Secretariat, receiving and dispatching correspondence, sub- 
mitting notes, furnishing information, starting the files on their journey 
to Superintendent, Under-Secretary, Secretary, and Minister. The smooth 
circulation of dispatch boxes is their constant preoccupation. Bureaucracy is 
entrenched strong in the Indian Secretariat. The business of the Secretariat 
is to give advice and information, prepare questions and ripen them for the 
decision of the supreme executive of the province. 

, At the capital also are the offices of the Heads of Department — the Board 
of Revenue, the Inspector-General of Police, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Director of Agriculture, the Director of Industries, the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, the Inspector of Local Boards et hoc genus omne. 



me neaas 0£ i^epaftments are individuals except the Board of Revenue, 
which for historical reasons and on account of the largeness and multiplicity 
of the questions involved is of a collegial character. The Heads of Depart- 
ments are charged with the duty and responsibility of administering the affairs 
of their respective departments. The routine administration of the ordinary 
affairs of the department is within their competence and discretion. It is 
only on extraordinary matters and questions of new policy that they have 
to go to the supreme executive by way of their Secretary and Secretariat. 

Till the system of popular responsible government was introduced about 
12 years ago under the Government of India Act of 1955, the relations be- 
tween the supreme executive of the province and the Secretaries and Heads 
of Departments were smooth and eJffective. The reason was that both the 
members of the supreme executive and the Secretaries and Heads of Depart- 
ments belonged to the same school of administration, the famous Indian 
Civil Service which, deriving its traditions of administrative conduct from 
English practice, understood well the conventions that regulate the relations 
between the supreme executive and the Secretaries and Heads of Depart- 
ments. These were, that, while the supreme executive should have the right 
of laying down policy and act as final court of appeal in administrative 
matters, the right and the duty of the Secretaries was to offer advice out of their 
information and experience, to place before their chiefs the pros and cons 
(especially the cons) of a question and to help them to come to right and wise 
decisions, but once the decisions were made it was their duty to put these 
decisions into effective orders and directions. Similarly it was the duty of 
Heads of Departments to look to the supreme executive only for directives 
of policy and their right was to be left to themselves for the administration 
of their departments. 

All that has been changed. The change began when 3o’'years ago ; popular 
elected Ministers were introduced into the supreme executive of the province 
under the system known as Dyarchy. But the presence of members of the old 
I.C.S. in that executive kept the change under control. With the coming, 
however, of full responsible government in the provinces the supreme exe- 
cutive came to be composed wholly of popular, elected members. And the 
party to which these Ministers belonged came into power with a prejudice 
against the executive, for that executive had fought them to the ground in 
their war against British rule. They would make government responsive to 
the desires and demands of the people. Government should become a sensi- 
tized plate prepared to receive impressions of the requirements of the people 
as expressed through their representatives in the government, the Ministers. 
Secretaries and Heads of Departments were therefore to dance to the popular 
tune as called from time to time by the Ministers. Secretaries were therefore 
to be expected to find arguments and facts and figures that would support 
the policy announced 5/2 hauthj the Ministers. Heads of Departments were 
to be expected to arrange even their routine administration in accordance 
with the wishes of Ministers. Transfers, promotions, the work of their 
subordinates were to be done at the behest of their Ministers. Orders could be 



Departments could be by-passed. All this is being done not out of sheer 
cussedness, but out of ignorance of the proper relations between Minister and 
Secretary and Head of Department and out of the idea that because they have 
the supreme, final power they must exercise also all the subordinate power — 
forgetful that there are people to exercise the subordinate power that belongs 
to them. Secretaries finding that their advice or warning is not heeded, that 
all their experience gathered in 20 to 25 years of service goes for nothing are 
beginning to fold their hands and write their minutes and notes to order. 
Heads of Departments, finding that even in routine administration they are 
being interfered with, are losing interest in their work and are doing just 
enough to keep their departments going and to earn their pay. This cannot 
last long, for if this kind of relation between Ministers and Secretaries and 
Heads of Departments should continue long, it will lead to a breakdown of 
administration. For neither Ministers nor Secretaries nor Heads of Depart- 
ments will be able to perform their legitimate functions when this confusion 
of functions reigns. Ministers will not have the time for study and reflection 
and thought necessary for the formulation of policy if their working hours are 
taken up with the details of administration. And Secretaries will not give their 
Ministers that expert advice which their administrative experience enables 
them to give. And Heads of Departments will not give leadership to their 
departments if they find their hands are tied by ministerial interference. And, 
fortunately, not all Ministers are afflicted by this itch of interference. The Prime 
Minister and one or two Ministers in each province may be said to be free from 
this disease. 

If we ascend from the provincial to the Central Government we are in a 
serener atmosphere. Either because the Central Government has to deal with 
big national and international subjects like Defence, Foreign Policy, Trade and 
Commerce or because the intellectual and political calibre (not all the members 
of the Central Cabinet belong to a single political party) are of a superior 
order, the interference with Secretaries and Heads of Departments is not so 
great as in the provinces. But the Ministers who are there on account of their 
party affiliations are prone to interference. And here also even in the last days of 
British rule. Secretaries had begun the easy habit of writing to please rather 
than to instruct their superiors. Here again we must look to time and 
experience, the great teachers in the business of government, for a return to the 
proper relationship between Ministers and Secretaries and Heads of Depart- 
ment. ' 

The danger of the Central Secretariat at New Delhi lies in its numbers. 
Those two huge buildings of the Secretariat in the North and South Blocks 
and which thrust into insignificance the House of the Head of the State and 
the Houses of Legislature is a symbol of this numerical strength. And 
those vast numbers strengthen the tendency to the use and abuse of writing 
(the paperassme deplored by Bismarck) and red tape, the slow and solemn 
journeys of files and dispatch boxes through the corridors which have dogged 
the footsteps of Indian administration from the earliest days of British rule. 



Here again the imminence of a breakdown of administration might show the 
Central Secretariat the better and quicker way of the personal interview and 
talk, the telephone, and the telegraph. 

Another anxious problem is that of the administrative relations between 
the central and the provincial governments. Originally British Adminis- 
tration in India was a centralized administration. The whole of British India 
was ruled from Calcutta by the Supreme Government of India. The burden 
of such a kind of administration for such a vast country as India proved too 
heavy for the burden to be borne long. By successive stages beginning with 
the financial decentralization reform of Lord Mayo in 1870, and ending with 
the Reforms of 1919 known as the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms, provincial 
administrative autonomy was established. Now, under the federalistic in- 
fluence of the Government of India Act of 193 5 and of the Constitution of free 
and independent India that is being framed in the Constituent Assembly at 
New Delhi, provincial administration may be said to be as autonomous as the 
provincial government. But there are certain clauses in the new Constitution 
of India which provide for the central government sending directives to pro- 
vincial governments as to action to be taken, for the provincial government 
acting as the agent of the central government, for the supersession of the pro- 
vincial government in certain circumstances. The central government through 
the Federal Public Services Commission stiU recruits superior civil servants for 
the provinces, the Indian Administrative Service taking the place of the old 
LC.S. And the fact that the provincial governments are composed of mem- 
bers of the s^me political party as the majority of the central government makes 
this tendency to centralization actual. The leaders of the political party in 
power frightened by the consequences of a weak central government are cen- 
tralists in thought. They are incomplete converts to federalism — as is proved 
by the constitution they are dictating in the Constituent Assembly. The old 
Adam of centralization will take a long time to die. 

The Indian administrative system is not without its problems and difficul- 
ties. It is a magnificent structure. But it is old— it is creaking and cracking 
in parts. The machinery has never had a thorough overhaul. The time has 
come for that. As early as the end of the i8th century, the Marquis of 
Wellesley, one of the greatest of the British rulers of India, said that 'it was 
difficult to believe that establishments of such magnitude as those of the 
British empire in India should not in the course of time require frequent revi- 
sion’. No better way of showing our gratitude to the past can be found than 
a sympathatic but determined attempt to improve it and make it serve the ends 
of the government of free and independent India. 
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Notwithstanding the bewildering diversity of races, languages and creeds 
presented by Asia, a careful observer is able to discern a certain cultural sub- 
stratum which persists into the present day and is common to a large part of 
Asia. This cultural unity was perhaps more pronounced in the centuries pre- 
ceding the tenth century A.D. and owed its existence to Buddhism. For it 
was Buddhism which from the very outset transcended racial and political 
barriers, and was the first to preach the unity of mankind regardless of race. 
In many of the countries once penetrated by Buddhism, Buddhism has given 
place to other creeds and its very name has been forgotten, but its cultural 
heritage remains, often in a new garb. Thus the Sufi madrase in medieval 
Bukhara was modelled on Buddhist vibaras^ and even the very name of 
Bukhara goes back to vihara^ a Buddhist monastic school. Wherever it pene- 
trated, Buddhism moulded the spiritual life and character of the people, en- 
riched their literature and arts, and has given them a certain unity of outlook 
which is perhaps one of its greatest contributions. From the very beginning 
of its propagation, Buddhism, mindful of the words of its Founder — ^Go ye 
and wander forth for the gain, for the welfare of many, in compassion to 
the World’ — inspired and allied itself to movements which strove towards 
social justice and equity. Suffice it to recall the influence of Buddhism on 
Central Asian Manicheism, its influence on the Mazdakist movement in Iran, 
and finally a curious and shortlived attempt to redistribute wealth in Tibet 
during the reign of King Mu-ne Btsan-po (8th century A.D.). Born in India, 
Buddhism began its onward march in two powerful streams which encompassed 
the greater part of Asia. One crossed the mighty mountain barriers of the 
Hindukush and the Himalaya, the other followed the sea route to South- 
East Asia where it sdU occupies an unchallenged position of authority. A 
third stream carried its message to the countries of the Near East and the Medi- 
terranean basin where it contacted the cultural elite of the ancient world and 
where its influence can be discerned in gnostic teachings. Buddhism began 
its movement towards the north, beyond the mighty barrier of the Flindukush, 
in an epoch of lively cultural intercourse between the Flellenistic world and 
ancient India, facilitated by the formation of the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom, 
established on the territory of modern Afghanistan. The creation of the 
mighty Kushan Empire in the first century A. D. which encompassed large 
tracts of Central Asia besides the greater part of Northern India, facilitated the 
exchange of cultural ideas. It was during the Kushan epoch that Buddhism 
established a firm hold on Central Asia, west and east of the Pamir — Tcien- 
shan divide. Sanskrit became the cultural language of Central Asia, and 
fostered the creation and development of local literary languages into which 
were translated large parts of the Buddhist Canon. • Important local cultural 
centres sprang into existence, sujffice it to mention Khotan in the south of the 
Tarim basin, and Kucha in the north. In the west the philhellenic Parthian 
kingdom fostered cultural intercourse. The Gandhara artistic tradition fob 



lowed the trade routes across the Central Asian deserts and reached the 
shores of the Pacific. Later the same routes were followed by the art of the 
Gupta period which transmitted the Ajanta artistic tradition to Central Asia 
and the Far East. Central Asia, the regions of West and East Turkestan, 
became the meeting ground of Indian, Iranian and Chinese artistic influences, 
out of which arose a colourful and powerful art which in its later phases influ- 
enced the art of Tibet and through it the art of China of the Yuan period (13th 
to 14th century A.D.). Only the advent of the powerful Sassanlan monarchy 
in the third century A.D., characterised by a revival of an extreme cultural and 
religious nationalism, severed many of the cultural ties formed during the pre- 
ceding epoch. Of course, what had been achieved in the preceding epoch could 
not have been completely obliterated, and we see in the Sassanlan epoch the 
formation of a brilliant Irano-Buddhist art in the predominantly Iranian regions 
of Central Asia (North Afghanistan, Tajikistan, the Tarim basin). The remark- 
able archseological explorations conducted by Prof. S. Tolstov in Khwarezm, 
between 1937 and 1948, have shown the spread of the Indo-Iranian Buddhist 
culture and arts to the ancient land of Khwarezm which shows that during the 
centuries preceding the advance of Islam (the 8th to 9th century in West Central 
Asia, and the loth to 14th century in the eastern parts of the region) there 
existed a continuous belt of Buddhist cultures from the shores of the Sea of 
Aral in the west to the Pacific in the east. Such a cultural belt could not but 
foster the ideal of cultural unity. The path of Buddhism from India to the 
Far East is marked by important landmarks which like beacons illumined the 
adjacent regions. Such landmarks were Bamyan in Afghanistan wdth its 
famous colossal Buddhas, explored and described in recent pre-war years by 
the French Archseological Mission under Prof. Alfred Foucher and the late 
Joseph Hackin, Tun-huang on the borders of Eastern Turkestan and the 
Kansu province of North-Western China, famous for its cave temples, Wu- 
fai-shan in the Shanshi province of North China, and finally Horyuji in insular 
Japan. An interesting, but litde known and almost forgotten, page in the 
cultural history of Asia tells about the travels of Indian sadhus, Buddhist and 
non-Buddhist, who wandered to Bamyan and distant Wu-t’ai-shan, crossed the 
mountain barriers of Tibet, and followed the caravan routes past the Pamirs 
into the desert of Eastern Turkestan. No barriers, either physical, or poli- 
tical, barred their passage. It can be added that Indian sadhus still visit many of 
the Buddhist centres of higher Asia. Sadhus are sometimes seen at Bamyan, 
some visit Tibet and even wander as far as Amdo in the north-east of the 
Tibetan upland. In the early days of the propagation of the Buddhist faith 
through Central Asia to the Far East, the caravan route followed most, had 
been the southern caravan route passing through Yarkand, Khotan to the 
ancient kingdom of Shan-shan, south-west of the Lob-nur lake. At Miran 
on the territory of Shan-shan, the late Sir Aural Stein discovered unique 
Graeco-Buddhist frescoes. It is noteworthy that the artist who had painted 
the frescoes had signed his name in Indian script — Tita, a Titus according to 
some. After the establishment of Chinese political control over the Tarim 
caravan routes, the desert tracks were followed by numerous Buddhist monk§ 
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who went to preach the Good Law in China. It is noteworthy that most of 
those early Buddhist preachers had been Iranians and Tokharians, natives of 
Parthia, Soghdiana and the Kushan empire. It was a multinational effort of 
almost pan-Asian scope. Thus in 148 A.D. a Parthian Buddhist monk named 
An-shih-kao came to China. He was followed in about 170 A.D. by an Indian 
Buddhist monk, named Chu-sho-fo, and Chih Ch’an, a Tokharian. These 
two founded a Buddhist vihara in the Chinese capital Lo-yang. Between 223 
and 253 A.D. Chih Ch’ien, son of a Tokharian envoy, translated Buddhist 
texts into Chinese. A number of others translated Buddhist texts into the 
literary languages of Central Asia, into Tokharian (some prefer to call it 
Kuchean, after the name of the chief cultural centre of the region in which 
Tokharian was spoken and written), and East Iranian or Saka (the language 
of the Khotan area in the south of the Tarim basin). Kucha became an im- 
portant cultural and religious centre. In the second half of the 4th century 
A.D. Kucha produced a famous Buddhist preacher and translator — Kumarajiva 
(344-413 A.D.), with whose name is connected the first period of active Bud- 
dhist propagation in China. He belonged to an Indian family settled in 
Kucha. As a young boy he was taken by his mother to Kashmir to study 
Sanskrit and the Buddhist Doctrine. This shows that, in the period which 
followed on the Kushan epoch, old cultural ties were not forgotten and that 
young men were going to study the Buddhist Doctrine in the country of its 
origin. On his return to his native Kucha, Kumarajiva resided there till 
382-3 A.D. when military events changed the course of his remaining life. He 
was carried away as a captive by General Lu Kuang and for some years re- 
sided at Liang-chou in the Kansu province of North-Western China which 
had been then and during subsequent periods (especially during the Hsi-hsia 
Tangut domination and the Mongol epoch) an important Buddhist centre. 
Kumarajiva availed himself of the given opportunity to spread the Buddhist 
faith in China and actively propagated the Madhjamaka doctrine of Nagarjuna. 
In this form Buddhism penetrated into Korea (at the end of the 4th century 
A.D.) and from there in the 6th century A.D. to Japan. The first preachers of 
Buddhism in that country had been Koreans belonging to the so-called school 
of the ‘Three Treaties’ (i.e. treaties by Nagarjuna and his disciple Aryadeva). 

Buddhism which had penetrated and established a firm footing among the 
sedentary Iranian and Tokharian tribes settled in the oases along the caravan 
routes of the Tarim basin, slowly and gradually penetrated among the nomad 
Turkish tribes of the north. The recent researches of Russian archieologists 
in Kirghizstan have shown that Buddhism was known among the West Tur- 
kish tribal confederacy. In Northern China, the Tabgach Turks, settled by 
the end of the 3rd century A.D. in Northern Shanhsi, founded the North 
Chinese kingdom of T’o-pa or Wei, In the 5 th century the Wei sovereigns 
powerfxiUy supported Buddhism in their kingdom, and the magnificent rock 
sculptures of Yun-kang (near Ta-t’ung, built between 414 and 520 A.D.) and 
Lung-men stand as monuments of their Buddhist fervour. The 6th century 
A.D. saw the spread of the mystic contemplative school of Ch’an (Sanskrit. 
dh^ana)inQhxm which gained in importance during the Sung period and sprea 4 
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to Japan where it became well-known under the name of Zen (Ch’an). The 
pilgrimages to India of the Chinese Buddhist monks Fa-hsien (405-41 1 A.D.) 
and Hsuan-tsang (629-645 A.D.) speak eloquently about the cultural unity 
existing then between the Central Asian kingdoms and Northern India which 
enabled them to carry out their hazardous journeys. In those days the Buddhist 
university of Nalanda was truly an Asian centre of learning and culture, and 
its destruction can only be compared to the repeated destructions of the Alex- 
andrian Library. The T’ang period in China was characterized by an in- 
tensive activity in the Buddhist field. In the middle of the yth century A.D. 
Chinese Buddhism was profoundly influenced by Hsuan-tsang and his school. 
The influence of the school was also considerable in Japan. The brilliant 
period of Nara (710-784 A.D.) in Japan, rich in artistic and literary achieve- 
ments, can be considered to have been the culminating point in the career 
of Buddhism in Japan. The pan-Asian character of the propagation of 
Buddhism in Japan is well illustrated by the following fact : -when the 
Chinese Buddhist preacher Chienchen visited Japan in 753 A.D., he was 
accompanied by fourteen Chinese Buddhist monks, two Iranian monks 
from Central Asia, a native of Kun-lun (Indonesia), and a monk from 
Lin-yi (Champa). 

In the above paragraphs we spoke about the cultural link that once united 
Asia along the caravan routes of Central Asia and which was severed towards 
the loth century A.D., after which the two Turkestans began to look towards 
the holy places of Islam. Another cultural link which led across the inhos- 
pitable Tibetan upland towards Mongolia and the Buriat country in Siberia, 
became activated rather late in about the 7-8 century, but lasted longer into 
the 18-19 centuries. The first knowledge of Buddhism in Tibet came from 
Nepal, China and Khotan. In the 8th century under king Khri-srong Ide- 
btsan. Buddhism made important gains in the Land of Snows and began 
to establish itself as the national religion of the land. We know that besides 
Buddhist preachers from India and Nepal, several hundred Buddhist monks 
had fled to Tibet from Khotan as a result of troubles there. In studying 
Tibetan Buddhism one should not forget this dual aspect of the penetration 
of Indian Buddhism into the country. Nepal and Khotan had been the two 
channels through which Buddhist cultural influence flowed into the country 
and this deeply influenced the early stages of the spread of Buddhism in Tibet. 
From the very beginning of the propagation of Buddhism in Tibet, the 
Buddhist universities of Nalanda and Vikramaskila played a pre-eminent 
role in the spread of the Doctrine. To Vikramashila belonged the famous 
Atisha who in 1042 A.D. arrived in Tibet, and after a residence of twelve 
years, left an indelible imprint on Tibetan Buddhism. It is interesting to note 
that in his youth, Atisha went to Shrivijaya (Sumatra) to study the Vinaya or 
Buddhistic monastic discipline. Tibetan students flocked to the Buddhist 
seats of learning, and one of them, Tsa-mi Sangsrgyas grags-pa, had the dis- 
tinction of becoming one of the Sanskrit panditas of Vikramashila. The 
Muslim invasion of Bihar and Bengal in the beginning of the 8th century, and 
the accompanying destruction of the Buddhist monastic colleges of Nalanda, 
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Vikmmashila and Odantapuri, almost severed the religious and cultural con- 
tacts between India and Tibet. True it resulted in an influx of Indian Buddhist 
scholars into the Land of Snows who came as refugees, among them the famous 
Shakyashribhadra, the last principal of Vikramashila college, accompanied 
by his pupils Vibhuticandra, Danashila and others. Notwithstanding the 
changed scene Tibetan pilgrims and individual students continued to visit 
India through Nepal, and scholars from India visited Tibet. An Indian 
Buddhist pmdita Vanaratna, visited Tibet as late as the 14th century (1426 
A.D,) and is known in the Tibetan tradition as the ‘Last panditd. 

The Mongols were long familiar with Buddhism through the Uighur Turks 
and the Chinese. During the reigns of the great khans Mongka (1251-59 
A.D.) andKhubilai (1260-94 A.D.) v/ho showed a remarkable degree of reli- 
gious tolerance, Buddhism in its Tibetan form made significant gains in the 
Mongol empire. In the i6th century the visits of the Third Dalai Lama of 
Tibet, bSod-nams rgya-mtsho, to the court of Altan khan (1532-85 A.D.) of 
the Turned Mongols, resulted in the conversion of the latter to Buddhism. 
A Khalkha Mongol prince, Abatai khan, present in Turned at the time of the 
Dalai Lama's visit, became a zealous convert and on his return to North 
Mongolia built in 1586 A.D. the first Buddhist monastery in Khalkha Mon- 
golia — Erdeni-Dzu, situated on the site of the ancient Karakorum, the capital 
of the Mongol empire. After the acceptance by the Mongol princes of the 
Manchu suzerainty in 1691 A.D., Buddhism, now allied to the Manchu throne 
and powerfully supported by the Manchu emperors, made rapid progress 
throughout the length and breadth ofthe Mongol steppe. In the 1 8 th century, 
Tibetan and Mongol preachers began to penetrate the adjacent regions of 
Southern Siberia among the Buriat Mongol tribes of Trans-Baikalia where 
the first Buddhist monasteries appeared in the middle of the 1 8 th century 
(the first monastery was built in 1741 A.D.). The Imperial Russian Gov- 
ernment looked with favour on the spread of the new religion among the 
Shamanistic tribes, with the result that the Buriat country became one of the 
most flourishing Buddhist lands. 

The great southern sea route from India and Ceylon to the Far East was 
never neglected by Buddhist preachers. It seems that Mahayana was the 
first to enter the field to be later replaced by the Hinayana form of Buddhism. 
According to the Sinhalese chronicles the conversion of Ceylon to Buddhism 
goes back to the time of King Asoka who sent his son or younger brother 
Mahinda to the island. Mahinda converted King Devanampiya Tissa (247- 
207 B.C.) to Buddhism, and since then king Tissa's capital Anuradhapura and 
the monastery of Maha-vibara to the south of the capital became for a long 
time the religious centre of the island. King Vatta-Gamani (29-17 B.C.) 
founded the great monastery of Abhayagiri. ' According to tradition the 
Pali Canon was first written down during the reign of this king. The first 
millennium of our era was a period of a great Indian cultural expansion 
towards the Far East. 

It is difficult to establish the date of the first appearance of Buddhism in 
Burma. One thing is certain that during the first millennium A.D. Burma was 
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under a constant flow of Indian cultural influence wHch penetrated by land and 
sea. During this period Buddhism seems to have reached Burma in its Ma- 
hayana and Tantric form. About the 5th century A.D. Mahayana Buddhism 
appeared in Arakan, and in the next century it established itself in Pegu. In 
the kingdom of Prome there were followers of the Hinayana and some of the 
Pali texts were known. According to tradition King Anawrahta of Pagan 
(nth century A.D.) carried out a reform of Buddhism in his kingdom, expelled 
the followers of the Vajrayana (a Tantric form of Buddhism) and invited 
Buddhist monks from Ceylon. It must be added that a reverse process took 
place early in the 19th century when Burmese monks were invited to come to 
Ceylon and established two monastic schools in the island. 

The introduction of Buddhism into Siam cannot be fixed with any degree of 
certainty. The country was early influenced by Indian culture and Buddhism 
must have penetrated from neighbouring Burma. There is evidence that in 
the 8th century the kingdom of Haripunjaya professed Buddhism. Inscrip- 
tions dating back to 1300 A.D. attest the presence of Hinayana Buddhism. 
In 1362 A.D. King Shri Suryavamsha Rama invited a Sangharaja from Ceylon. 

In the early centuries of our era, Indian cultural influence stood pre-eminent 
i[n the kingdom of Fu-nan which comprised the territory of modern Kamboja, 
the Laos and a part of Siam, and most probably was of Indian origin. The 
local kings were called by Indian names, and Mahayana Buddhism and Shalva 
cults existed side by side. The empire of the Khmers lasted from the 7th 
century A.D. to the 15th century, and the ruins of its capital Angkor (capital 
since 802 A.D.) are some of the greatest monuments on earth. The Indian 
culture of Fu-nan influenced that of the Khmers who adopted Sanskrit and 
Pali as literary languages. 

In the neighbouring kingdom of Champa, known since the and century 
A.D., Mahayana Buddhism and Indian culture were equally popular. Here 
also Sanskrit became the language of culture. 

In Annam Buddhism was known since the end of the and century A.D., 
having reached Annam by sea from India and especially from China by the 
land route. In the 7th century, Chinese Buddhists propagated extensively 
the Doctrine, and Tonking became an important intellectual centre. 

The Chinese Buddhist pilgrims of the first centuries A.D. speak of a country 
called Yavadvipa on the sea route from India to China. In those days the 
name Yavadvipa was used for both Sumatra and Java. In Sumatra Indian 
cultural influence reached its peak under the Shailendra dynasty of Shrivijaya. 
The Chinese Buddhist monk I-ching who twice visited the island in 672 and 
688-95 A.D. speaks about the influence of the Buddhist Sarvastivada school in 
the island. In the 7th century Mahayana Buddhism appeared at the court of 
Shrivijaya. 

The neighbouring island of Java was since the 4-5 centuries A.D. open to 
extensive Indian colonization. The early settlers must have been followers of 
Hindu Brahmanic sects. The golden age of Buddhism in the island belongs 
to the 8-10 centuries and the ruins of Borobodur (about 750 A.D.) stand wit- 
ness to the greatness of this period. In Bali, Vajrajanic traditions and rites 
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are still discernible whicb show that the island must have once been under 
Buddhist influence. The island’s ancient documents (8-9 century A.D.) 
belong to Tantric Buddhism. 

Such is the brief survey of the humanism of Asia. Of all the cultural move- 
ments which sprang on Asia’s soil. Buddhism has the undeniable right to be 
designated by this name. In search of unity, attempting to build new bridges 
to bring nations together, we should not forget the lessons of the past 
and should carefully preserve the vestiges of a past unity, and wherever pos- 
sible kindle anew the sacred fire of cultural unity, of cultural exchange which 
had once been the cherished achievement of mankind, and is so conspi- 
cuously lacking in our modern world. 


POLITICS AND PARTIES IN MALAYA 

K. P. Kesava Menon 

INTRODUCTORY 

A NEW Malaya has emerged out of the last world war. Although much 
change is not noticeable in the physical appearance of the country, those who 
are acquainted with pre-war Malaya will hardly recognize it in its new political 
and social garb. The chaos and confusion that entered in some parts of 
the country after the capitulation of the Japanese have not yet completely 
disappeared. It was hoped that the end of the world war would see Malaya 
on the road towards peaceful progress. But the country is passing through 
a very critical phase in her history at the present time. Rebel activities hold 
out a constant threat to the country’s security. Innocent people are being 
mercilessly murdered. Bandits are roaming all over the country. Emer- 
gency laws are being freely invoked to meet the unprecedented situation. 
The authorities are straining every nerve to restore peace in the country. 
Yet peace is not in sight. What a contrast to the peaceful Malaya of pre-war 
days ! 

Formerly, Malaya consisted of the Colony of the Straits Settlements of 
Penang, Malacca and Singapore, the Federated Malay States of Perak, Selengor, 
Negri-Sembilan and Pahang and the Unfederated States of Johore, Kedah, 
Kelantan, Trengganau and Perils. The Colony of the Straits Settlements 
was direcdy administered by the British through a Governor. In his capacity 
as High Commissioner, he exercised his functions through the British Resi- 
dent in each of the four Federated States. With regard to the Unfederated 
States in Malaya, he exercised his function as High Commissioner through 
the Adviser in each State. In the Colony, legislation was enacted by the Legis- 
lative Council of the Straits Settlements and in the Federated Malay States by 
the Federal Government. The Unfederated States had each a State Council 
which enacted the legislation for the State. 

With the Japanese occupation of Malaya began the iron rule of a ruthless 
military power which brought about a sort of artificial uniformity in the admi- 
nistration of the country. There was a rapid growth of political feeling which 
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never existed before. But this feeling had to be suppressed as it could not 
be given expression to. There was a sign of relief when the news of the 
Japanese capitulation reached Malaya about the middle of August 1945. 
People rejoiced and thought that freedom and plenty would return to Malaya 
with the defeat of the Japanese. But they were disappointed. Industrial 
unrest and political terrorism began to sweep over the country with increasing 
intensity after the reconquest of Malaya by the British. 

It was in the midst of this confusion that the British Government sent to 
Malaya Sir Harold Mac Michael as Special Representative of His Majesty’s 
Government, ‘to invite each Malay Ruler’s co-operation in the establishment 
of fresh constitutional organization of Malaya intended to ensure and faci- 
litate the progress of the people of the country towards unity and ultimate 
self-government within the British Empire.’ It was considered necessary that 
the then existing system of government had to be changed. In view of the 
increasing complexity of the modern administrative, economic and social 
developments, there was need for a dose political integration of the many 
separate units of Malaya. So it was proposed that (a) Singapore, being a 
centre of entrep6t trade on a very large scale, should, at least for the time 
being, be made a separate Colony; (b) the Settlements of Penang and Malacca 
should be administered with the nine Malay States in a Malayan Union; and 
(c) a form of common citizenship to include all those irrespective of race who 
regarded Malaya as their true home and the object of their loyalty must be 
established.’- 

These proposals, excepting the question of common citizenship, were given 
effect to on the termination of the Military Administration in Malaya on 
I April 1946. The reforms, however, were not favourably received by the 
people as a whole. The separation of Singapore from the mainland was 
seriously objected to by certain sections and the creation of the Malayan Union 
was bitterly attacked by the Malays in all parts of the Peninsula, on the ground 
that the country would be dominated by non-Malays. Protracted negotia- 
tions followed between the representatives of the Government and the Rulers 
of the Malay States and the Malay leaders as a result of which substantial 
agreements were arrived at on major issues. 

Accordingly, fresh arrangements were made for the government and ad- 
ministration of the Malay States in conjunction with the Settlements of 
Penang and Malacca, Singapore having been already made a separate 
Colony. Agreements were entered into on 21 January 1948 by the British 
Government with the Rulers of each of the Malay States severally (called the 
State Agreement) and further with all of them (called the Federal Agreement). 
That is how the Federation of Malaya came into existence on i January 1948. 

Before proceeding further it will be advantageous to give a brief outline 
of the main features of the constitution of the Colony of Singapore and the 
Federation of Malaya. 

^ Malaya^ Statement of Policy for the Future Constitution of the Malayan Union and the Colony 
of Singapore. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE COLONY OF SINGAPORE 

The Governor of the Colony is the administrative Head of the Colony 
of Singapore. There is a Legislative Council consisting of the Governor a& 
President and twenty-two other members, nine of them being officials and 13 
non-officials. Of the unofficial members four are nominated by the Governor 
and nine elected as follows:- 

Six are elected by territorial and communal constituencies and the remaining 
three by the European, Chinese and Indian Chambers of Commerce. Voting 
is by universal adult suffrage of persons who are British subjects above the 
age of 21 years. 

The Colony is governed on behalf of the Crown by the Governor assisted 
by the Executive Council. 

The Governor in exercise of his powers and authority has to consult the 
Executive Council. But he is not bound to follow their advice and may 
even act in opposition thereto.^ 

There is in and for the colony a court of unlimited civil and criminal juris- 
diction called the Supreme Court which is a Court of Record consisting of 
a High Court and a Court of Appeal. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE FEDERATION OF MALAYA 

We will now turn to the constitution of the Federation of Malaya. 

The Central Government of the Federation of Malaya comprises a 
High Commissioner, a Federal Executive Council and a Federal Legislative 
Council. In each Malay State the Government consists of the Ruler of the 
State, a State Executive Council and a Council of State with legislative powers. 
Similarly, in each of the Settlements there is a Settlement Council with legis- 
lative powers. 

The Federal Executive Council consists of the High Commissioner, the Chief 
Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Financial Secretary as ex-officio members, 
four official members and seven unofficial members. 

The Federal Legislative Council consists of the Fligh Commissioner as 
President, three ex-officio members, eleven official members, and fifty unoffi- 
cial members, nine Malay Presidents of the Councils of State and one Repre- 
sentative of each of the Settlement Councils. The unofficial members are 
nominated to the Council by the High Commissioner to represent groups, 
interests, and activities. It is intended that nomination should at an early date 
give place to a system based on election. The allocation of seats would give 
Malays twenty-two seats, Chinese fourteen, Indians five, Europeans seven, 
Ceylonese one and Eurasians one. It should not be forgotten that nine 
President of the Councils of State will always be Malays. 

Just as in the Colony of Singapore, there is, for the Federation also, a 
court of unlimited civil and criminal jurisdiction called the Supreme Court of 
the Federation of Malaya, consisting of a High Court and Court of Appeal. 

There is a State Executive Council and the Council of State with legislative 


^ TI)e Singapore Colony Order-in-Council^ 1946, p. 48. 
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powers in each State. The State Executive authority wloich will be exercised 
by the Ruler of each State will extend to all matters which are not included 
in the sphere of Federal authority. 

The Council of State may pass laws on every subject other than those in 
respect of which the Federal Legislative Council has power to pass laws. 
There is also a Council in each Settlement with similar powers and func- 
tions.^ 

The qualifications for Federal citizenship have now been made clear. 
Malays who are the subjects of a Ruler of any State are automatically Federal 
citizens. A large number of non-Malays', born and permanently resident 
in the Federation are also Federal citizens by operation of law. Provision 
has also been made for any person who is over 1 8 and who is not already a 
Federal citizen to become one by applying for a certificate of citizenship 
provided he fulfils certain conditions. 

THE COMMISSIONER-GENERAL 

The policies of Government as between the Malayan Union and the Colony 
of Singapore are harmonized and co-ordinated by the Commissioner-General. 
Besides the Malayan units and Singapore, other territories such as Sarawak 
and British North Borneo also come within the sphere of his jurisdiction. 
The Commissioner-General will not have any direct administrative functions. 
But he will have the power of co-ordination and direction and also power to 
convene conferences of Governors whenever occasions arise for the same. 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION OF MALAYA 

It will be useful to know something about the composition of the population 
of Malaya^ in order to appreciate the post-war politics of the country. The 
population of Malaya is 6,034,840 according to the latest official estimate. Out 
of a population of 5,051,579 in the Federation of Malaya 43. 7 % are Malays, 
38.6 % are Chinese, ii % are Indians, 5.4 % are Malaysians and the remaining 
consist of Europeans, Eurasians and others. 

The population of Singapore is 983,261. It has increased under the war but 
its composition remains basically the same. Of the total population 77.5% 
are Chinese, 7.9 % are Malays, 7.6 % are Indians, 4.5 % are Malaysians and 
the rest Europeans and Eurasians and others. 

The three principal races in Malaya are the Malays, the Chinese and the 
Indians. Each race has, of course, its own peculiar traditions and charac- 
teristics. The Malays, for instance, are described as ‘Nature’s gentlemen’. 
They like simple hfe and easy ways and many of them work as chauffeurs and 
policemen. There are also among them some professional men and public 
servants holding high positions under the Government. The Chinese, unlike 
the Malays, are very pushful and industrious and hard-working. The business 
of the country is mainly in their hands. They have a wonderful adaptation 

^ Federal Government, Federation of Malaya Government Gazette, 5 Februaiy 1948. 

2 The word Malaya’ is used here so as to include the Federation of Malaya and the Colony 
of Singapore. 
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and immense enduring capacity. You will find them in all walks of life in 
Malaya. Their energy and enterprise contributed not a little to make Malaya 
what it is today. About 8o % of the Indians are labourers from South India. 
The rest are made up of merchants, traders, clerks, contractors and professional 
men. They are politically far more conscious than either the Chinese or the 
Malays. 

MALAYA AFTER THE WAR 

Malaya had no politics worth the name before the war. People were interest- 
ed only in their businesses, clubs and sports. A remarkable change was 
brought about by the war. There was an immediate boiling up after the war 
and parties and associations began to spring up with amazing rapidity deter- 
mined to play their respective part in shaping the destiny of Malaya. 

It is well-known that the British, before they surrendered to the Japanese in 
February 1942, freely distributed arms and ammunition among the Chinese 
so that they might use them against the Japanese aggressors. During the 
occupation days these Chinese were living in the jungles of Malaya and carrying 
on guerilla warfare much to the annoyance of the Japanese. 

When the time came for the Japanese to lay down their arms they did the 
same thing as the British. They too distributed arms and ammunition to 
these guerillas to enable them to carry on their fight for independence against 
the British. These guerillas were trained and led by the Malayan Communist 
Party which came out of the occupation with a programme for national 
liberation. Columns of Chinese guerillas — the Three-Star Men — paraded 
through the public roads in some places proclaiming the independence of 
Malaya. The men wore a head-dress with three stars symbolizing the three 
important communities of Malaya — Chinese, Malays and Indians. Their 
objective was the establishment of a worker’s Republic in which the labour- 
ing classes of all the three communities would equally participate without 
any distinction. When they found that there was no response from the general 
public for the Communist Party’s objective, they dropped the idea for the 
time being and retreated into the jungles from there to carry on underground 
work which they had been successfully doing ever since. 

In the meantime, labour was being organized all over Malaya with unprece- 
dented thoroughness and enthusiasm. The labourers cast off their former 
docility and timidity and began to formulate their demands not only for increas- 
ed wages but also for guarantees that workers in the rubber plantations and 
tin mines would not be dismissed except with the consent of the Unions 
concerned, A new spirit of militancy was clearly noticeable among them. 

The situation was further complicated by the blow which was struck when 
the Japanese currency, popularly known as the ‘Banana Money’ was demonetiz- 
ed. People, especially the poorer classes, suddenly realized that what they 
had put by had become valueless. The shortage of food-stuffs, low wages 
and high prices, all contributed to bring about a situation which stimulated 
labour troubles and widespread strikes. 

The British with their inherent shrewdness correctly appraised the new 
situation and declared ‘that they were working towards the government of 
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the people of Malaya, by the people of Malaya, for the people of Malaya/ The 
Commissioner-Genefai of South-East Asia, the Rt. Hon. Mt. Malcolm 
McDonald in a broadcast speech on ‘Britain and Asia’ said: ‘We shall support 
with all our hearts any moYement seeldng to associate the Malays, the Malayan 
Chinese and other communities, who owe undivided loyalty — unswerving 
allegiance — to Malaya in a brotherhood of all the peoples of this country ins- 
pired by a common patriotism. We look forw’ard to the day when they may 
take their place beside the other self-governing peoples in the British Common- 
wealth. That is a promise. We shall not break it.^’ 

POLITICAL PARTIES IN MALAYA 

The three major communities realizing that their success in achieving self- 
government for Malaya will depend on their unity and strength began the 
work of organizing their political parties with greater thoroughness than in 
the past. 

Political parties in Malaya are organized on communal basis. There are 
some political organizations such as the Progessive Party of Singapore in 
which membership is open to all races; but they are not very many. Chinese, 
Indians and Malays have all their respective political organizations, and some 
communities have more than one. We will now attempt to give a brief account 
of the more important of these political organizations. 

Th United Malays National Organit^ation: The United Malays National Or- 
ganization (U. M. N. O.) about which we hear a great deal in these days came 
into existence in March 1946. It was organized by Dato Onn bin Jaffer the 
5 5 -year-old Prime Minister of the State of Johore. It will be remembered 
that Sir Harold Mac Michael arrived in Malaya in October 1945 as the Special 
Representative of His Majesty’s Government and concluded formal agreements 
with the Sultans of the various Malay States. The Malays opposed the pro- 
posals and carried on a vigorous agitation against the Malayan Union. It was 
mainly due to the efforts of U. M. N. O. that the British Government changed 
the character of the Malayan Union by making it the present Federation of 
Malaya. This success considerably enhanced the prestige of U. M. N. O. and 
increased its influence. The Malays who were politically dormant till then 
became awake and rallied round the banner of Dato Onn, their political leader 
who typified in himself ‘the emergence of nationalism among the Malays and 
their new political aspirations.’ The U. M. N. O. is about 100,000 strong. 
Its influence is mostly with the Feudal Chiefs, aristocrats, members of the middle 
class and the intellectuals. It has little mass following. All the same it is 
the largest political association of the Malays. 

On 31 January 1948, on the eve of the inauguration of the Federation of 
Malaya, Dato Onn in a message to his countrymen welcomed the Federal 
constitution, as it would, in his opinion, take the people of Malaya towards 
the goal of self-government. But a year’s working of the Federal consti- 
tution appears to have changed the views of Dato Onn. In his address to 

^ Britain and Asia^ Published by the Department of Public Relations, Kuala Lumpur. 

4 
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the General Assembly of U.M.N.O.in August 1949, he placed independence 
as the new goal for Malaya. 

In order to give his organization a national character an amendment of major 
significance was made recently in the constitution of the U. M, N. O. Pro- 
vision was made in the constitution to permit non-Malays to become members 
of the organization provided they are Federal citizens. It is doubtful whether 
this gesture on the part of U. M. N. O. will give it the wholehearted support 
of the non-Malays. But the amendment referred to above would show that 
the Malays have realized that the political salvation of the country wiil 
depend on the agreement and harmony of all the communities in Malaya. 

The Malay Mationlist Party: There is another Malay political organization 
known as the Malay Nationalists’ Party (M. N. P.) It claims far more 
membership than the U. M. N. O. Its influence is more felt among the masses 
— the Kampong Malays, the peasantry and the labouring classes of Malays. It 
is leftist in its politics and it stands for a Federation comprising Malaya, In- 
donesia, Sarawak and British North Borneo. It wants to allow Malayan 
nationality to non-Malay residents of Malaya who are prepared to swear 
undivided loyalty to Malaya. The party was very active before the Emer- 
gency Laws came into force. Many of its leading members are under 
detention. The party rarely shows any activity now. 

The Malayan Chinese Association : — The Chinese are better organized than any 
other community in Malaya. The interests of the domiciled Chinese number- 
ing more than half of the Chinese population are not identical with those 
of the immigrant Chinese. The domiciled class are taking more and more 
to European ways and culture; but the immigrant Chinese still retain their 
old Chinese ways and outlook. The Chinese have their provincial associa- 
tions, their craftsmen and traders guilds. But none of them is a political 
body. Chinese opinion was usually expressed before the war through local 
Chinese Chambers of Commerce. 

The domiciled Chinese were divided, as they were in their own country, into 
those who belonged to the Communist Party and those who were followers 
of the Kuomintang. None of the political parties which involved themselves 
in Chinese politics is active now. There is only one major Chinese political 
organization in Malaya to-day — the Malayan Chinese Association (M. C. A.) 
under the leadership of Mr. Tan Cheng-Lock, a veteran Chinese politician 
of distinction and experience. Mr. Tan Cheng-Lock was for a long time one 
of the ablest members of the old Straits Settlements Legislative Council. He 
was in India during the war and on his return to Malaya after the war he 
plunged into politics again. 

For the first time in the history of Malaya, Malayan Chinese representatives 
from all parts of Malaya met at Kedah in February 1 949 and decided to form 
‘an organization on a Pan-Malayan basis with the twin fundamental objectives 
of bringing about cohesion and unity among the Malayan Chinese of all classes 
and of promoting inter-racial goodwill, harmony and co-operation for the 
sole good of Malaya and its inhabitants as a whole.’ 

Any Chinese who has resided in Malaya for five years can become a member 
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of tLe Association. It claims a membership of more than 50,000 at the pre- 
sent time and it is the most representative association of the Chinese in Malaya 
including among its members nearly all the recognized Chinese leaders in 
the country. It has been a great help to the Government in solving the 
squatter problem and in suppressing and eliminating the bandits. 

On 3 September 1949, Mr. Tan Cheng-Lock made a statement declaring 
the creation of an independent Dominion of Malaya within the framework 
of the British Commonwealth as the goal towards which the people of Malaya 
should work. It is very significant that this statement followed a similar 
utterance made by Dato Onn as President of the U. M. N. O. in August 1949. 

The Malayan Indian Congress: South Indians form nine-tenths of the total 
Indian population, Malaya depends mainly on immigrant labour for the 
working of its two key industries — tin and rubber. The Chinese predomi- 
nate in mines and the South Indians on the plantations and in the Government 
Public Works Departments engaging labour. 

Quite a network of Indian Associations existed in Malaya before the war. 
But they took little interest in the politics of Malaya. These associations 
consisted mainly of clerks, business men and a few professionals. They 
fought shy of politics with the result that the activities of these associations 
were confined to the social side and sports. It was felt however that Indians 
must have a central organization to safeguard their political rights and to 
represent the Indian community of Malaya in all matters concerning their 
general welfare, A body known as the Central Indian Association of Malaya 
was therefore created about 1 5 years ago. That had been doing very useful 
work to the community before the commencement of the war. There 
was an attempt to revive its activities after the war. But it was felt 
that a bigger and more representative organization was necessary for 
Indians to play their proper part in the post-war politics of Malaya. Accor- 
dingly the Malayan Indian Congress (M. I. C.) was started soon after the war. 

It was Mr. John A. Thivy who took the initiative in the matter and he 
became its first President before he took up his present appointment as the 
Representative of the Government of India in Malaya. The Malayan 
Indian Congress has a network of branches throughout Malaya and it is 
the one organization in Malaya which can claim to represent Indians of all 
classes. It stands for democratic government for Malaya and it appeals 
to all Indians to co-operate with other communities in working for this end. 
The membership is open to all Indians above the age of 18 and there is a 
large number of Indians on its rolls as members, though it is doubtful whether 
the membership is as large today as it was some time ago. Mr. Thivy led the 
party with faith and enthusiasm for some time until he was succeeded by Mr. 
Budh Singh who is now the President of the Malayan Indian Congress. 

Mr. Budh Singh feels that the Congress needs revitalizing. There appears 
to be a growing tendency for disintegration which, if not checked in time, 
might weaken the Congress. The reason for this tendency is, according 
to Mr. Budh Singh, the impossibility of framing a programme that can meet 
the needs of two interests. It cannot serve effectively either the interest of 
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Indians who do not considet Malaya as their real home or those who do. 
Accordingly, at the third annual session of the Congress held in Kuala Lumpur 
in August 1949 Mr. Budh Singh brought a proposal to amend the constitu- 
tion of the Congress by confining its membership only to Indians who hold 
Malaya as their home and the object of their loyalty. Other Indians who 
wished to work for the Congress could do so, Mr. Budh Singh suggested, by 
becoming Associate-members without the right to vote. 

It is said that if these changes are made in the constitution it will strengthen 
the relationship of Indians with other communities and it will also increase 
the confidence of Indians in the Congress organization thereby making it 
more useful and effective. 

•The proposals were vigorously opposed by a large section of Indians in 
Malaya on the ground that if they were carried out it would destroy the 
unity of Indians in Malaya. If the Malayan Indian Congress is not so active 
and vigorous today as it was in the beginning, the reason for its activity 
must be found elsewhere and not in its constitution. If it is restricted to the 
domiciled class only, there is every possibility of its growing weaker and less 
useful. 

Further consideration of this amendment was postponed for the time being. 
Those Indians who support Mr. Budh Singh feel that the strength of the 
Chinese Malayan Association is mostly due to the fact that its membership 
is confined to Malay-born Chinese. A similar adjustment in the Malayan 
Indian Congress, they think, will help to strengthen it. 

Tbe Ceylonese Federat'iom Though not numerically strong the Ceylonese — 
especially the Jaffna Tamils — have organizations of their own in different 
parts of Malaya. The Ceylonese in Malaya are employed mostly in Railways, 
Government Offices and in the estates. There are also a few professionals 
and business men among them. They have a central organization known as 
the Ceylonese Federation of Malaya (C. F. M.) to look after the interest of 
the Ceylonese communities as a whole. The Hon’ble Mr. E. E. C. Thurai- 
singam, a Ceylonese lawyer, is its President. He also represents the Cey- 
lonese community in the Federal Legislative Council. 

The Communities Liaison Committee'. A brief mention may also be made 
about the Communities Liaison Committee (C.L.C.) Malaya has been always 
famous for its communal harmony. It became very essential not only to 
preserve it but also to strengthen it on account of the present disturbed 
state of the country. To this end some leading men of diflerent com- 
munities have combined together to form what is known as the Communities 
Liaison Committee. The Committee originally consisted of six Malays, 
six Chinese, one Indian, one European and one Ceylonese. But there 
is no Indian in the Committee now. Mr. E. E. C. Thuraisingam is its 
Chairman. It is formed primarily for the purpose of assisting and advising 
the Government in dealing with matters connected with the Emergency. 
An attempt is also being made to utilize it as the mouthpiece of the people of 
Malaya in giving expression to their common political aspiration. It 
was reported in the papers recently that the Communities Liaison Committee 



held meetings at Johote Bahru on 14-16 September 1949 discussing political 
aspects of the Inter-communal problems in the Federation of Malaya and 
issued a communique through the Public Relations Department, Singapore, 
to the effect that it was the agreed view of the Committee that the aim of the 
Federation of Malaya should be the attainment of self-government with 
sovereign status and the creation therein of a nationality. 

Though there are some leading men of Malaya in the Committee, it cannot 
claim any popular support. It is an officially sponsored body. The Com- 
missioner-General attends its sittings regularly as an observer. Further, 
its meetings are held within closed doors and are not open to the Press. 

POLITICAL PARTIES OF SINGAPORE 

After the separation of Singapore from the mainland of Malaya, the Colony 
is having its own politics and political parties. The introduction of the 
elective system to a limited extent in the Legislative Council and the Muni- 
cipality of Singapore has helped the formation of new political parties. 

The Progressive Party of Singapore (P. P. S.) was organized at the time of the 
first general election to the new Legislative Council early in 1948. This 
is perhaps the only political party in the Colony which is organized on a 
non-communal basis. It is a party of the upper middle class deriving its 
support from the local-born employees in the Government and semi-Govern- 
ment departments and of the clerical class. The membership is open to all 
classes and to all races without any distinction — Chinese, Indians, Malays, 
Ceylonese, Eurasians and Singalese. It stands for the abolition of the colour 
bar to higher posts in the Government and for the employment of more and 
more local born people in the Government services of the Colony. The party 
is led by Mr. C. C. Tan, a Chinese lawyer, who is its President and Mr. John 
Laycock, a European lawyer who has a long record of faithful service to 
Singapore and its people. The party has no mass following. All the same, 
it is the best organized political party in the Colony of Singapore. 

The Singapore Indian Chamber of Commerce : — Though not a political body, 
the Singapore Indian Chamber of Commerce has a great influence in the 
politics of Singapore. It has the right to elect a representative to the local 
Legislative Council. Mr. R. Juma Boy, a well-known Indian resident of 
Singapore, is its President, and he also represents the Chamber in the local 
Legislative Council. 

Trade Unions : — Trade Unions do not come within the category of political 
parties. But in dealing with the political patties of Malaya at the present time 
one cannot avoid a brief mention of the Trade Unions of Malaya. In order to 
understand the Trade Union movement in Malaya it is necessary to know 
something about its background and history. Labourers are drawn from the 
three principal races of Malaya — Chinese, Malays and Indians. The standard 
of living of the average worker in the pre-war days was low, though it was 
slightly better than in the surrounding countries. There were strikes among 
the labourers for higher wages and better amenities, but they were not very 
frequent. With the war an inevitable change was brought about in their 
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attitude and outlook. The cost of living after the war, it has been officially 
estimated, has increased by 300 to 400% and the wage increase did not keep 
pace with it. 

The Trade Union movement in Malaya has its connexion with (i) old es- 
tablished Chinese Guilds and Secret Societies (ii) the Pre-war Societies and 
Associations and Clubs (iii) the Anti-Japanese fighting units of the occupa- 
tion period; and (iv) the new organizations formed under the Trade Union 
Ordinances^ 

In 1928, the Malayan Government began the reorganization of societies 
and many of the societies reorganized under the new dispensation became 
Trade Unions in function though not in name. Indian labourers in Malaya 
did not show the same interest as the Chinese to form associations of their 
own. The few associations they had, were organized on anything but Trade 
Union basis. Unlike the Chinese Guilds, there were no associations for 
Indians which could have developed into a Trade Union. 

The Japanese occupation had a profound effect on the Trade Unions in 
Malaya. When Malaya was liberated by the British the labourers who were 
saturated with new ideals and new ideas of freedom began to organize on 
a wide scale. Encouragement was given by the Government for the forma- 
tion of responsible democratic Trade Unions and with this purpose in 
view, a Trade Union Adviser’s Department was opened. 

The Communists, however, took the view that they should control the 
Trade Unions in Malaya, and they did dominate them for a time. It was 
only after the Emergency that the movement was freed of its Communist 
control. 

According to the Trade Union Adviser of Malaya, Communist activities 
of the Malayan Trade Union movement were successfully fought out a year 
ago. It is now free of the Communist influence. Over 62.5 % of the local 
membership of the Malayan Trade Unions is at present Indian. 

The Malayan Communist Party: The Malayan Communist Party was formed 
in 1928. It was not making much headway until the war started. At the 
time of the Japanese invasion of Malaya, the party offered its services to the 
Government, and the offer was accepted. The party consisted mostly of the 
Chinese. After the fall of Singapore they withdrew to the jungles and there 
they remained during the occupation period occasionally coming out to the 
country at night to harass the Japanese and to kill them. During the 3J 
years’ stay in the jungles of Malaya these young men received thorough 
training in Communist ideals and tactics. The ranks of the Communists were 
swelled by all sorts of people including rebels and bandits who sought refuge 
in the hills. There were also some Malays and Indians among them though 
their number was insignificant. 

While fighting the Japanese in the jungles, they were preparing for the estab- 
lishment of a Soviet Communist Republic of Malaya, after the war. With 


^ Labour and Trade Union Orgam‘:(a.tion in the Federation of Malaya and Singapore, by S. S. 
Awberry and F. W. Dailey, p. 19. 
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this object in view they decided to have their men in ail labour unions and places 
of employment. After the surrender of the Japanese forces in August 1 94 5 the 
guerillas came out of the jungle and got control of. most places in Malaya. ‘The 
most gruesome part of the “Communist” programme was the cleaning up of 
“Traitors and running dogs”, the informers, detectives, blackmailers, sub- 
inspectors, sergeants and third degree experts, under the Japanese regime. 
Condemned dogs were put into pig’s cages, carried ail round the town and then 
butchered before the crowd’L They were the de facto Government of Malaya 
for about two months after the surrender of Singapore. Their authority was 
unquestioned until they were either disarmed or disbanded. The party how- 
ever continued their activities in other spheres with the object of achieving 
their end, namely, the establishment of a workers’ Republic in Malaya. They 
had their men in almost all the Trade Unions, from miners and plantation 
workers to sweepers and scavengers. Today the Communists are no longer 
in the open. Their party is banned. About 95 % of the armed terrorists 
are Chinese and more than half of them are aliens in Malaya. 

To combat the terrorists the Government declared a state of Emergency in 
Malaya. All persons in Malaya now must have their identity cards with them 
and their photographs. Failure to obtain a card will mean imprisonment or 
fine or both. Large number of constables of all races have been enrolled to 
assist the police and military. Regulations have been made to repatriate any 
person assisting the Communists in any way. The High Commissioner for 
Malaya Sir Henry Gourney told the Federal Legislative Council early in Oc- 
tober last that over 1 5, 000 people had been eliminated from active participation 
in banditry during the past year. Of these nearly 10,000 had been repatriated 
to China, being foreign born Chinese. 

Thousands of British troops, Gurkha soldiers, special constables and Kam- 
pong guards are engaged in fighting the rebels. Yet the terrorists go on 
relentlessly with their work of plunder, arson and murder. The Commis- 
sioner-General, the Rt. Hon. Mr. Malcolm McDonald said a few weeks ago 
that the number of terrorists including their sympathizers would not exceed 
10,000, Why with all the resources of the Government they are unable to 
put down the rebels and to restore peace in the country is a question to which 
we are still waiting for an answer. Sir Henry Gourney frankly admitted 
before the Federal Council that 'nobody supposed that the final elimination of 
the trouble from these dense jungle areas is going to be quick or easy’. 

The Tuture of Malaya: More than a year ago, when I was about to leave 
Malaya for India a British friend of mine asked me how long more in my 
opinion the British were likely to remain in Malaya, It was a difficult question 
to answer. I said it might take five to ten years more before the British quit 
Malaya. My friend was obviously surprised at my answer and said ‘Do you 
think it will take so long as that?’ That question came from one who had 
been in Malaya for over a 5 years and who knew the country and its people 
very well. Considering the rapidity with which events are moving in 
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Malaya, one would hesitate to predict the future of that country with any 
degree of certainty. 

The leaders of the three important races in Malaya — Malays, Chinese and 
Indians — have ail declared self-government for Malaya as their immediate 
goal. The existence of many races in the country they do not consider to 
be an obstacle for the realization of their aim. It is quite possible to build 
up a political structure in which Malayan tradition, communal amity and pro- 
gressive democracy could harmoniously unite. ‘Multi-nation States like 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia and Canada provide encouraging examples of 
countries where different races have succeeded in combining freedom with 
unity.’ Malaya has a tradition of tolerance and inter-communal goodwill. 
The three great races have been and are like three parallel streams running 
side by side without meeting each other. They know that racial unity is 
essential in Malaya before it can get its independence. But this unity is yet 
to be accomplished. 

Malaya is a country with four languages, Malayu, Chinese, Tamil and 
English. Malayu is the common language for all races and it is a great factor 
in promoting mutual understanding between the races. The educated people 
of all the important communities in Malaya can speak English and it is a great 
help to bring together the leaders of the various races on a common platform 
to plan their common future and to decide common lines of action. 

At present the longing for independence is confined to the intelligentsia 
of all the races. But they are receiving ever widening support from people 
of all classes. Momentous changes which are taking place in the neighbour- 
ing countries have, of course, influenced and are influencing the course of 
events in Malaya. Burma has become a Republic. India will soon be one. 
Siam has been an independent country for centuries. Indonesia has cast 
off the Dutch domination and is rising up as an Independent Republic. A 
great struggle is going on in Indo-China to free itself from the clutches of 
France and join the ranks of free countries in South-East Asia. Dramatic 
changes are taking place in China under the leadership of Mao Tse-Tung 
which may have far-reaching consequences not only in shaping the destiny 
of China but also in deciding the fate of the whole of South-East Asia. Would 
Malaya remain long as a Colony of the British without asserting her right to 
independence ? 

Is Malaya able to stand on her own legs when the British support is with- 
drawn? With all their resources in men, money and machinery the British 
find it difficult to put down the terrorists and to check the growing menace 
of Communism. Where would Malaya be without such resources? These 
are questions which agitate the minds of many well-wishers of Malaya. 

What Malaya lacks is a common outlook among the various races and 
readiness to present a united front. The people are still communal in their 
outlook and have not yet become national. They consider themselves as 
Malays, Chinese, Indians or Eurasians and not as Malayans. So long as they 
have that feeling the advent of independence is likely to be delayed. The 
factors to bring about a common feeling of unity are already there but it 
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will take a little more time for those factors to produce the necessary result. 
Until then the British will have to remain in Malaya. That was why I said 
to my British friend that it might take five to ten years more for the British 
to quit Malaya. New factors might intervene to hasten the speed. About 
this, we cannot be certain now. 

The three important political parties — the United Malay National Orga- 
nization, the Malayan Chinese Association and the Ivlalayan Indian Congress- 
must join together and present a united front. The tendencies which are 
unfortunately noticeable now are not conducive to achieve this end. The 
U. M. N. O. which stands for the Malays wants non-Malays to join it in order 
to give it a national character. Some prominent non-lMalays have already 
joined it. But this fact is not likely to give it a national character. There 
may be a similar gesture on the part of the Malayan Chinese Association ask- 
ing non-Chinese to join it, and the Malayan Indian Congress might follow suit. 
Would this method help to create genuine nationalism in Malaya ? These 
organizations are not likely to lose their communal character by such ingeni- 
ous methods. The Malays must consider that non-Malays who regard Malaya 
as their home and their object of loyalty have as much right in the country 
as the Malays themselves. The various communal bodies, though they all 
have the same political aspiration, are fundamentally dissimilar in their social 
outlook and economic ideas. It is not likely that they will all join one poli- 
tical organization to carry on their fight for independence. The next best 
thing would be for leading representatives of the various communal organiza- 
tions to form a common political body to speak on behalf of the people of 
Malaya as a whole. If some such body is created and if it makes a united 
demand on behalf of the people of Malaya, Britishers will find it difficult to 
resist their demand. That is bound to come sooner or later, perhaps sooner 
than later. 

Would Communism overtake Malaya when she gains her independence? 
That will, to a very great extent, depend on the situation in China. There is 
no doubt that once the British power is taken away from Malaya, the Chinese 
will become the dominant people of that country. With their numerical 
strength, organizing ability and adventurous spirit they are bound to play a 
great part in shaping the destiny of Malaya. With Communism sweeping the 
face of China in full strength, it is idle to imagine that it will leave Malaya alone. 
The forces working for a Communist Malaya are already there. They are only 
kept under control by the British. When that power is withdrawn there is 
every possibility of Malaya becoming an easy prey to Communism. 
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LADAKHI 

Bj Dwarkanath Kachru 

The object of this talk is not metely to acquaint the members of the Central 
Asia Group of the Indian Council of World Alfairs with the life and social 
institutions of the people of Ladakh, but mainly to cultivate interest in and 
draw the attention of serious -minded Indians in this country to some of the 
special problems of India’s foreign policy and defence. For Ladakh has come 
to occupy a place in Central Asia which makes it extremely interesting from 
many points of view. Being the principal trade route between India and many 
Central Asian countries it has become of particular interest to us because of 
the tremendous political changes and upheavals taking place around it in the 
various countries and possibilities with which the situation in these regions 
is pregnant. 

The problem of Ladakh has, therefore, to be viewed and understood in the 
context of a rapidly developing situation which is extremely dynamic. 

I. GEOGRAPHICAL AND GENERAL 

Ladakh District, speaking strictly from the point of view of the adminis- 
trative division of the Jammu and Kashmir State, consists of a much larger 
area. The district as a whole covers an area of 45,762 sq. miles, more than 
half the area of the entire State. On the north and north-east it is covered by 
the Great Karakoram Range on the other side of which lies the Chinese Pro- 
vince of Sinkiang. To the east is Tibet with which it has ethnological links. 
To the north-west lie the Ranges of Hispar, Rakaposhi and Haramosh. Be- 
yond these Ranges lie the various illaqas of Gilgit Agency. On its western 
boundaries lie the remaining parts of the Jammu and Kashmir State with the 
Great Himalayan Range extending in between. Towards its south it is bound- 
ed by the territories of the East Punjab and the District of Kishtwar in Jammu. 

The District of Ladakh as at present constituted consists of three tehsils 
— Ladakh, Kargil and Skardu. Ladakh tehsil is the largest with an area of 
nearly 33,000 sq. miles. It consists mainly of mountains, rocks, rocky low 
lands and vast sandy belts. Inhabited areas are found at very high altitudes; 
Leh, the principal town, itself being situated at an altitude of 11,558 ft. It 
is the headquarters of the district as well as of the tehsil. During the British 
regime Leh was also the summer headquarters of the British Joint Commis- 
sioner who along with the State’s Wa^ir4~Wai:(arat disposed of ail matters 
concerning the respective Governments. Buddhists form an overwhelming — 
90% — part of the population of this area. 

Kargil tehsil is to the west of Ladakh and to the south of Skardu. It is 
also mountainous and many of its villages are situated at altitudes exceeding 
10,000 ft. The tehsil headquarters is at Kargil which is over 8,500 ft. Its 
area is a little over 7,000 sq. miles. Balti Muslims form an overwhelming 
part of the population of this tehsil 

^ A talk prepared for a meeting of the Central Asia Group of the Indian Council of World 
Affairs on 4 August 1949. 
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Skardu, the third tehsil of the district, is situated to the north-west of the 
district. Its area is 8,522 sq. miles. This area is usually known as Baltistan 
and Baiti Muslims who are largely Shias form the bulk of the population. 
It is bounded on its east and north by gigantic mountain ranges with peaks 
ranging from 20,000 ft. to 28,000 ft. Notable among these mountain ranges 
are Mt. Godwin-Austen — 28,250 ft., Gasherbrum — 26,470 ft., Masherbmm — 
25,660 ft. The inhabited areas in Skardu are at a lower elevation than those 
in Ladakh and Kargil tehsils. The chief town of the tehsil is Skardu proper 
situated on the Indus river at an altitude of 7,700 ft. 

The rainfall throughout the whole district is too small for agricultural pur- 
poses. In Leh it is about 5 inches a year. Cultivation is, therefore, confined 
only to those areas which can get water for irrigation purposes from mountain 
streams. There are no forests and during the winter and early spring the 
whole area is intensely dry and cold. 

The rivers, Indus and Shyok, are the two principal rivers of the district. 
The Indus travels from its source, the Lake Mansarowar, at the foot of the 
Kailash and travels westwards to Ladakh. It enters Ladakh in the south 
and takes a north-westerly course entering Khalatse and then moving 
to the north of Kargil to enter Skardu at Marol. At Marol it is joined by the 
Suru river which comes from Kargil where it is joined by another small river 
called the Dras river. From Marol the Indus moves northwards towards 
Skardu and Gilgit. From Gilgk it flows into Pakistan and finally ends in 
the Arabian Sea. The other great river of Ladakh is the Shyok which starts 
in the north in the Nubra Valley and enters Skardu through Khapalul. It 
joins the Indus at Gol in Skardu. 

There are about ten routes^, recognized and unrecognized, which connect 
Ladakh with the rest of the world. There is firstly the recognized route® 
from Kashmir over the Zoji-La (11,580 ft.) Sonmarg in the Sind Valley, 
This is officially referred to as the Leh Treaty Road. It bifuracates about 
five miles off Kargil near Kharal. The branch goes north across the Kharal 
Bridge to Skardu while the main road moves south-east to Leh. At Leh 
the road moves north through the Nubra Valley and over Khardung-La 
(18,380 ft) and other Passes finally reaching Yarkand and other parts in Sin- 
kiang in Central Asia. 

The next important route^ between India and Ladakh is from Kuliu in the 
East Punjab along the Bias Valley and over the BaraLacha Pass (16,200 ft). 

Other routes which are mostly unrecognized are from Gilgit Agency through 
the Indus Valley from Bunji Rondu and Skardu. During the summer 
another route opens up from the Burzil Pass over the Deosai Planes which 
bifurcates and leads to Skardu and Kargil, There is yet another route from 
the Indus north of Skardu which goes over the Banka-La (16,290 ft.) 
leading to Astor. Most of these routes are, however, summer routes and 

^ Ro»fes in the Western Himalayas, Kashmir etc. Vol. i, by Major Kenneth Mason, pp. 66 — 
118. 

® Ibid,, p. 96. 

3 p. 112. 
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fot tlie six months of wintet the whole of this area is practically cut off from the 
rest of the world. Mail service is, however, kept up over the Zoji-La from 
Kashmir through Dak runners who make hazardous journeys during this 
season. Another routed, which was, perhaps in great use in the early days 
of Dogra rule, lies through Kistwar, the northern area of the Jammu Province. 
This route lay over Umiasi-La and other passes and through Zanakar Valley 
in the south. 

In the Shyok region in Nubra Valley there used to be a good road from 
Khapalu in the north to Tigur at the junction of the Shyok and the Nubra 
rivers. This road was, however, destroyed by floods which resulted in the 
bursting of the Shyok Dam in 1928. Expert opinion on the behaviour of 
glaciers seems to suggest that there is no likelihood of further floods in the 
Shyok region for another 15 years. The Chong Kumdan glacier, the cause 
of floods in Shyok, is said to be in retreat and not expected to advance until 
1968 to 1970 A. D. 

The total population^ of the District of Ladakh, according to the 1941 figures, 
is nearly 2 lakhs. There is generally very little increase in the population 
because of the extreme backwardness of the country. It offers very little 
scope for expansion. Even the present numbers are supported with great 
difficulty even at such low standard of living. The population of each of the 
tehsils is: Ladakh — 36,307, Kargil — 52,853 and Skardu — 106,271. 

The chief crops of this area are wheat, barley, grim and buckwheat. Trumba 
and pulses are grown in small quantities. Wheat and grim are the staple food. 
Rice and maize are imported from Kashmir and other areas. 

Fruit grows in all the three tehsils of Ladakh but the production of 
fruit is greatest in Skardu. Apricots, mostly produced in Skardu, aug- 
ment considerably the fruit income. Sun dried apricots and kernels are the 
chief products. Apples, pears and grapes are also cultivated though in smaller 
quantities. Grapes also are in abundance in Skardu and Kargil; Skardu being 
the chief area for grape cultivation as also for mulberry and melons. A large 
area of Skardu is in fact under gardens and orchards. 

Cultivation of fruit and vegetables plays an important part in the economy 
of the people, particularly in Skardu. Vegetables of different varieties are, 
however, cultivated extensively. The most widely grown vegetable, however, 
is turnip. Some foreign vegetables have been introduced and cabbages 
and cauliflower, brinjals, pumpkins and potatoes flourish greatly. 

All cultivation is dependent on irrigation which is extremely undeveloped 
and scarce. If irrigation is improved, larger areas of land would naturally 
come under cultivation. Means of communication being extremely poor 
and backward the movement of essential supplies and trade becomes ex- 
tremely slow and difficult. 

There are no large-scale industries in the district. Namdas arc manufactured 
and exported. Weaving of Pashmina and Pattoos is a cottage industry and 
a little gold washing is also done. The Pashmina wool which is exported 

1 Ibid, p. 108. 

2 Census of India Report 1941. Vol, XXII, p. 482. 
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in large quantities to Kaslimit and other parts of India comes almost exclu- 
sively from Ladakh. 

Among the minerals v*e have sulphur and borax deposits in the Rupshu 
locality of Ladakh and asbestos at Sum in KargiL Jade is found in Kargil. 

Ladakh also abounds in a large variety of wild animals and birds. Some of 
these are: Ibex, Red-bear, Markhor, Tibetan antelope, wolf, pigeon, Chakor etc. 

A flourishing trade goes on betv’een Sinkiang. and the rest of India through 
Ladakh. Leh is the principal market for Central Asian horses, carpets, namdas, 
dried fruit and other commodities. 

II. HISTORICAL 

A brief historical review of the people of Ladakh may now be of some 
interest. 

I have so far dealt with the administrative unit which, besides Ladakh, 
also consists of the areas of Kargil and Skardu. I should, now, like to deal 
with Ladakh proper, the social and ethnological unit which has social and cul- 
tural links with the rest of Tibet. 

Though the people of Ladakh are greatly Tibetanized they are in reality 
a mixture of three peoples * — the Aryans who were the ancient Mons from north 
India and who entered this country through Kashmir; the Dards, who came 
from Gilgit and the Mongolian elements, the Tibetan nomads and shepherds, 
who came over from Central Tibet and other parts of Central Asia and hills 
of Ladakh for grazing their sheep and the yaks. The merger of these three 
peoples gave rise to the present Ladakhi race. 

The period when these early nomads from Tibet entered Ladakh must have 
been about 400 B. C. These people lived a very simple and a wandering 
life and depended mainly on their flocks. About 200 B. C. Indians^ entered 
Ladakh and settled down there and built waterways and set up villages. 
They also cultivated fields. As proof of their settling down in Ladakh we 
have at present inscriptions in Brahmi characters in the ancient monuments 
of Ladakh dating back to 200 B.C. These ancient peoples were Mons. 

King Ashoka in his time had also sent Buddhist colonizers as early as 272- 
231 B. C. to Ladakh as Bhikshus on a religious mission. These Buddhists 
settled down in Ladakh and brought to the people traditions of Indian civi- 
lizations which were assimilated. Religious and social institutions were set 
up and monasteries and new villages grew up which converted the barren 
land into a living place. The Mons who had come about the same time had 
also erected castles^and forts. The Mons also took to cultural activities like 
sculpture and stupas®. These Mons were a brave lot and did much towards 
the building up of Buddhism in Ladakh. They also introduced improved 
methods of irrigation and village organization. 

After the Mons the Dards who were also Aryans came from Gilgit and 
settled down in Ladakh. They were war-like and subdued the Mons and 

^ The history of Western Tibet by Rev. A. H. Francke. 

^ Ibid., p. 20. 

® Antiquities of Indian Tibet. Part i, by A. H. Francke, pp. 54-75. 
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became virtually the mlers of the land. The Dards left some relics^ behind 
as evidence of their links with Gilgit. They v/ere great rock-carvers and 
drew many animals like ibex on stones in various positions and postures. 
Likewise they carved horses, lions, etc. 

Gradually the Dards began to be assimilated in the local population and with 
the advance of time became thoroughly Tibetanized. Khalatse was the 
principal locality established by the Dards. The Dards were also great sports- 
men and introduced the game of Polo which persists even to this day. During 
their long settlement covering several centuries the Dards left many valuable 
gifts of culture for Ladakh. They also improved the agricultural system of 
the place. 

During this long period of Tibeto-Dard dynasties between the 5 th and the 
8th centuries A. D. many eminent Buddhists from China also made pilgri- 
mages to India. Notable among these were Fa Hian (400 A. D.) and Hieun 
Tsang (640 A. D.) They also came to know of Ladakh. 

About 800 A. D. Ladakh and Western Turkestan came under the Chinese 
Empire. But the Tibeto-Dard dynasties controlling the several little king- 
doms in Ladakh tried to resist the Chinese domination. About 950 A. D. 
Ladakh was completely Tibetani2ed. It had also got split up into numerous 
petty kingdoms. Leh, however, continued to be ruled by the descendants 
of the legendary and romantic King Kesar. The principal influences 
about this period were the kings at Leh; the Dards, ruling at Khalatse 
and further south and Lama Yam where the monastery was all 
powerful. The Tibeto-Dard dynasty came to an end about 1000 A. D. after 
which Central Tibetans came to rule over Ladakh and continued in power up 
to 1400 A. D. These kings continued to rule up to 1834 but their rule had 
nothing particularly noteworthy to offer. A good king generally brought 
with him prosperity for the people and encouragement to religion and monas- 
teries and a bad king brought poverty, misery and suffering. 

In 1834 the Raja of Jammu, Maharaja Gulab Singh, developed some inte- 
rest in Ladakh and marched an army through Kishtwar in the south of Ladakh 
to conquer that country^. The commander of his army Capt. Zorawar 
Singh entered Ladakh through Zanskar Valley u/a Kishtwar and in the battle 
of Sanku on 16 August 1834, defeated Ladakhis. In two successive campaigns 
he subdued the whole country. The last western Tibetan king named King 
Tsepal capitulated and Ladakh came under the Jammu State. In 1846 under 
the Treaty of Amritsar the British sold the Province of Kashmir to Maharaja 
Gulab Singh and Ladakh consequently became part of the bigger State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. Since then Ladakh has been an important province 
of this State. 

Ladakh attracted the attention of Europeans® as well. The first European 
to visit Leh was a Jesuit named Desideri. He went there in 1713. He was 
well received by the King but the local people particularly the Muslim traders 

^ Ihd.f p. 48 — 77. 

^ Antiquities of Indian Tibet. Yol. II, by Rev. A. H. Franckc. pp. 127— -147; 243 — 269. 

8 rw Vnl. T- nn. 68 — 7i. 
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got suspicious of him. They prevailed upon the king and succeeded in under- 
mining the Jesuit’s prestige. The Jesuit had in consequence to leave Ladakh 
and go to Lhasa. 

The next European visitor to Ladakh was Moorcroft who went there in 1820 
and stayed in Leh for 2 years. This was 14 years before the Dogra conquest 
of Ladakh. Moorcroff s great ambition in Ladakh was to persuade the Lada- 
khi king to tender his allegiance to the East India Company. He had succeed- 
ed ultimately but the East India Company declined to accept the offer. But 
Ladakh continued to attract the attention of Europeans and large numbers 
of them particularly the English have been visiting the country for various 
purposes. Christian Missions have, however, thrived greatly in Ladakh and 
though they have tried to do humanitarian work like running hospitals they 
have also devoted much of their time to the conversion of local people to 
the Christian faith. 


III. LIFE OF THE PEOPLE 

Ladakhis are generally agriculturists. But as the country is largely barren, 
it can support only a small section of the population. Sheep grazing is 
common on the uplands of Rupshu and is the main source of livelihood for 
the nomads called 'Chang-Pas’ who live in tents made of hides and roam 
about from place to place with their flocks of long-haired goats and sheep 
including also their ferocious watchdogs. Every year they make trips to 
the central marketing place of the province to lay in provisions for the year 
or to settle accounts with the noblemen whose flocks they tend. Their main 
food is milk, tea and barley flour. They are hardy, independent and hospit- 
able though at times they become extremely wild. 

Agriculture in Ladakh is dependent on canal irrigation. Women work 
along with their menfolk in the fields and at the time of ploughing or cutting 
the crops the whole family extends a helping hand. On such occasions the 
Ladakhi family presents an extremely gay appearance. The whole family 
including even the children work in the fields. Often they collect together 
for drinking tea and for eating their food. They sing and dance while they 
work and while men often do the more strenuous part of the work the women 
keep them happy and cheerful by bursting forth occasionally into beautiful 
songs and dances so very peculiar to the place. In the'evening when the 
work in the fields is over, the whole family moves homewards leading their 
herds of cattle ahead of them. Soon the chimneys begin to smoke and the 
women begin to cook for the evening while men collect together to drink 
and enjoy. 

Ladakhis are born traders and almost all engage themselves in some sort 
of trade. Women take equal interest in trade. Men also undertake long 
journeys for business purposes. Ladakh is particularly rich in salt, which 
is obtained from a number of salt lakes situated in the region of Rupshu to 
the south-east of Leh. Wool, of course, continues to be the chief product 
of export. Religion occupies the central place in the life of a Ladakhi and a 
thriving trade is, therefore, carried on in images and other cult objects. 
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Ladakhis ate generally the followers of the Red Sect of Lamaism which 
was founded by Padma Sambhava, an Indian monk. Hemis, about 24 miles 
to the south of Leh, is the principal monastery of the Red Sect. The Yellow 
Sect, which is the purer form of Buddhism, also flourishes in certain parts of 
Ladakh and the principal Yellow Sect monastery, which is held in high 
esteem, is at Rhezong, about 35 miles west of Leh. 

As religion plays the most dominant role in the life of these people the 
spiritual home of every Buddhist is therefore in Lhasa. All religious ins- 
piration and guidance flows from there. Monasteries which are flourishing 
townships within themselves are the most important factor in the life of the 
people. The head of the monastery is called the Kushk who, according to 
the tradition, never dies. When he dies he is re-born as a reincarnation of 
himself. Intimation about a dead Kushk’s rebirth is received from Lhasa 
where the Oracle gives the necessary instructions about the place and the 
date of birth of the Kushk. The Kushk after discovery is brought up 
under careful guidance under tutors trained in Lhasa. According to tradition 
the new Kushk must recognize and in fact ask for, his belongings of the 
previous life. During the various ceremonies connected with his installation 
various objects of every day use are put before him and he must pick up those 
used by him in the previous life. 

Every Ladakhi family, if it has many sons, generally dedicates the youngest 
to the monastery. He becomes a monk and enters the monastery with due 
ceremonies. Women also take to monastic life and become nuns and live in 
monasteries. They are called ‘Chomos.' 

Social customs in Ladakh are extremely primitive and backward. Deaths 
and marriages are accompanied by regular ceremonies and rituals. The 
hunt for a bride generally starts on the boy’s side. After a suitable bride has 
been found the marriage takes place. The bridegroom, strangely enough, 
does not go to fetch the bride. He does not even go to solemnize the 
marriage. He deputes one of his younger cousins who goes through the 
marriage ritual and brings back the bride. The bride is received with due 
ceremonies in the house. As polyandry is the prevailing custom, the wife 
becomes the wdfe of all the brothers. This custom has, however, been abo- 
lished by legislation by the Kashmir Government but it still persists in many 
parts. 

Artistic and cultural life in Ladakh is dedicated primarily to the glorifica- 
tion of the religion. Buddhism in its 'Tantrik form, with many rituals includ- 
ing also emphasis on evil spirits, demons and the like, is the prevailing faith 
of the people. Artistic activity, therefore, expresses the fear or love of the 
people towards the supernatural. 

There has been no social awakening among the people of Ladakh and this 
is primarily due to the fact that the people are very backward educationally 
and deeply steeped in religion. The priests, who are extremely backward and 
reactionary, play the most important rdle in their life. 

Educational facilities in Ladakh are extremely meagre. It is only recently 
that a Lower High School was established in Leh. Vigorous attempts are 
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now being made by the popular Government of Kashmir to spread literacy 
among the people. 

Public health is equally extremely poor. Medical facilities are meagre. 
There is a State hospital and another hospital run by a Missionary Society but 
these are hardly enough for a place which is stinking with disease and 
squalor. 

Socially Ladakhis are a very jovial and an extremely hard-working and 
honest people. They are gay and take active part in all manner of sports and 
entertainments. Hospitality is almost a vreakness with them and a traveller 
is bound to receive a warm welcome in a Ladakhi home no matter what time 
of the day or night he arrives. 

rv. POLITICAL AWAKENING AND PAKISTANI INVASION 

Political awakening in the past has been practically non-existent in Ladakh. 
Ladakhis are a peace-loving people whose general attitude to life is that of 
complete resignation to fate and circumstances. They were, however, 
awakened from their slumber by the Pakistani invasion of the State. 
The invasion of the Jammu and Kashmir State by armed bands organized by 
Pakistan is a matter of history and need not be repeated here. After the 
fall of Skardu and Kargil in the beginning of 1948 the Pakistani raiders 
spread their tentacles towards Ladakh and made a tw^o-pronged attack on this 
peaceful country. It was attacked in the north in the Nubra Valley in the 
Shyok region and in the west on the main Kargil-Leh Road with intense 
and active infiltration in the south towards the Zanskar Valley. Ladakh 
was in a precarious way to start with and the raiders, therefore, advanced 
quite near to Leh. In the north they came to about 60 miles of Leh and 
in the south and the west reached as far as 20 and 9 miles respectively. All 
the monasteries and villages en route were sacked and pillaged and Leh, the 
capital of the province, was in imminent danger. The air strip in Leh had 
not yet been built and the local garrison which consisted of a small number 
of troops was indeed in great peril. 

In the midst of this crisis the Indian Army assisted by the Kashmir Gov- 
ernment played the most spectacular and a gallant role. Under extremely 
hazardous conditions an air strip was hurriedly built on the soft sandy bed at 
Spitok about 7 miles south of Leh. While the aerodrome was still not 
quite ready a Royal Indian Air Force plane made a landing there. The 
first to land there was the G. O. C. of the Indian Army in Kashmir, 
who made a quick survey of the situation. Arrangements were soon put 
into effect to rush troops to Ladakh from all possible quarters. A company 
was hurriedly despatched by air and landed. More troops were marched 
from Manali side in the East Punjab over the high peaks of Bara-Lacha Pass 
which entered Ladakh from south in the Zanskar Valley. The Indian Army 
detachments swelled into companies and soon we had a small unit of Indian 
Army stemming the tide of invasion. 

Side by side with the drafting of these troops the officers of the small com- 
pany which originally landed in Leh set about the task of recruiting local 
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people into a Militia. Within a few weeks of brisk recruitment and training 
a few companies of National Militia, drawn up entirely from the local Bud- 
dhists, were put into uniforms and drafted to the front. 

The Ladakhis were thus shaken abruptly from their age-old slumber and 
lethargy and inspired by the gallant deeds of the Indian Army they left their 
homes and vocations and came out boldly in defence of their hearths and 
homes and, what is more important to them, their monasteries and their reli- 
gion. 

With the mounting offensive of the Indian Army the tide soon began to 
turn against Pakistan and the first great crushing blow came from Kashmir 
where in the famous ‘break-through’ in the Zoji-La in the first week of Novem- 
ber, 1948, the Indian Army chased back the enemy right up to Kargil. The 
enemy could not, however, make any stand at Kargil also and retreated towards 
Skardu. The Indian Army pressed on its gains and liberated the whole of 
the frontier ^Ilaqas — over 40,000 sq. miles — in the brief space of a fortnight. 
With the crushing defeat of Pakistan in Zoji-La, Dras and Kargil the siege of 
Leh was lifted and the Pakistani hordes retreated from various fronts of 
Ladakh also. 

By now the Indian Army assisted by the local Militia had also grown into 
a powerful machine of war in Ladakh and many crushing defeats were inflict- 
ed on the enemy in the Nubra and the Zanskar Valleys and on the main road 
between Kargil and Ladakh. Our Army also developed guerilla tactics in 
this area and the Ladakh Militiamen proved extremely capable and clever 
in guerilla warfare. 

Ladakh can now boast of a very well-knit and a well-equipped and trained 
Force of National Militia which is a sure safeguard against all future invasions 
from the enemy. This organization of the National Militia has given a new 
sense of perspective and outlook to the people of Ladakh and they have devel- 
oped confidence and faith in their ability to improve their lot and to advance 
with the rest of the people of Jammu and Kashmir State. 

V. LADAKH AND INDIA 

It has already been stated earlier that Ladakh as a frontier outpost in the 
north of India is of great importance to us. Ladakh is connected with India 
not only through the Jammu and Kashmir State but also through Lahoul 
in East Punjab. A brisk trade goes on through both these routes between 
India and Ladakh and vital contacts both social and cultural exist between 
these areas and Ladakh. 

With Lahoul Ladakh has far more vital links because a large majority of 
the people of Lahoul profess the same religion as the Ladakhis. People 
in Lahoul are also Buddhists. They have generally Hindu names but it is 
significant that each Hindu name carries with it its Ladakhi equivalent. The 
people in Lahoul have, therefore, two names — the Hindu name and the Bud- 
dhist name. The social, commercial and cultural intercourse between the 
people of Lahoul and the people of Ladakh is, therefore, vital and ever in- 
creasing. 
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Ladakh has also links with Tibet in the east and Chinese Turkestan, parti- 
cularly Sinkiang, in the north. Trade routes which are thriving channels 
of free intercourse between the people of Tibet, Sinkiang and Ladakh are, 
therefore, of special significance. People of Ladakh go to Tibet and to Sin- 
kiang not only for commercial purposes but for social and other purposes 
also. The people of Sinkiang and Tibet also come to Ladakh. There is 
always a small colony of Sinkiangis, particularly from Yarkand, permanently 
resident in Ladakh. To this may, however, be added the large numbers who 
move with caravans between Sinkiang and Ladakh. 

The present civil war in China as it approaches its final stage brings the 
eventual day of decision for the people of Tibet and Sinkiang nearer. Tibet 
and Sinkiang are technically parts of China. The Chinese revolution under 
communist leadership is, therefore, bound to influence the future of Tibet and 
Sinkiang and largely influences the decisions of the people of these areas. 
This factor raises important questions for us because the outcome of the 
Chinese revolution with its consequent repercussions in Tibet and Sinkiang 
is bound to exercise some influence on the northern frontiers of India. 

In this connexion, it is also important to note that the boundaries between 
Tibet and Ladakh and those between Sinkiang and Ladakh are at places not 
very clearly defined. Besides this undefined nature of the boundary line there 
is also the problem of the floating populations on the borders which go 
on shifting from place to place moving freely from one country to the other. 
The boundary between Tibet and Ladakh is inhabited by a nomadic people 
in Chan-Thang who have no settled life and who obey no law. This area 
is extremely barren and inhospitable and is bound to present a grave problem 
of administration and peace and security the moment the internal conditions 
in Tibet itself become uncertain. 

In the north in Smkiang it may be fairly correct to assume that that province 
has practically joined the Soviet Union either as an ally or as an integral part of 
Soviet Asia. This fact is bound to exercise considerable influence on the in- 
ternal conditions of the countries adjoining Sinkiang. 

These problems, though not very pressing immediately, are bound to attract 
our attention in the near future. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S ‘POINT FOUR’i 

Bj V. Balasubramanian 

I. THE EVOLUTION OF POINT FOUR 

Point Four as the words imply was the fourth — and also the final — of the 
major courses of action, in terms of which President Truman stated his 
gramme for peace and freedom’, just after he took the oath of office for a 
new term, on 20 January 1949. The four points were: 

First, support to the United Nations and related agencies; 

^ Based on the Seminar discussions held on 14 August 1949 with the World Town Hall 
Seminar Group at New Delhi. 
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Second, perseverance in the programme for world recovery, particularly 
fun backing to the European Recovery Programme; 

Third, strengthening freedom-loving nations against the dangers of ag- 
gression, by working out and collaborating in regional security pacts; 

Fourth, a bold new programme for making the benefits of scientific advances 
and industrial progress available for the improvement and growth of under- 
developed areas. 

It is now nearly a year since the idea of Point Four was thus mooted and it 
has grown in the meanwhile to be the most important and challenging con- 
cept in discussions of East-West cooperation for world peace and progress. 
Nevertheless, it still remains advantageous to present it for discussion in pre- 
cisely the words— prudent, pregnant and powerful words — in which President 
Truman first gave it living substance and form. 

Said the President on the memorable occasion already referred to: 

More than half the people of the world are living in conditions approach- 
ing misery. Their poverty is a handicap and a threat both to them and to 
more prosperous areas .... I believe that we should make available to peace- 
loving peoples the benefits of our store of technical knowledge in order 
to help them reali 2 e their aspirations for a better life. And in cooperation 
with other nations, we should foster capital investment in areas needing 

development Our aim should be to help the free peoples of the world, 

through their own efforts, to produce more food, more clothing, more 
materials for housing, and more mechanical power to lighten their burdens 
. . . .We invite other countries to pool their technical resources in this 
undertaking. This should be a cooperative enterprise in which aU nations 

work together through the United Nations and its specialized agencies 

Such new economic developments must be devised and controlled to bene- 
fit the peoples of the areas in which they are established. Guarantees to 
the investor must be balanced by guarantees in the interest of the people 
whose resources and whose labour go into these developments. The old 
imperialism — exploitation for foreign profit — has no place in our plans. 
What we envisage is a programme of development based on the concepts 
of democratic fair-dealing. 

All the basic elements of the concept are to be found in the passage quoted 
above. First, there is the promise that the United States will be the leading 
cooperator in extending Western science and industrial facilities to the econo- 
mic development of backward areas; but, at the same time it is made cleat that 
Point Four is not intended to be a merely American enterprise, that it is based 
on the expectation that other advanced nations would fully participate in what 
is to be a truly international endeavour and that in fact. Point Four projects 
are meant to be executed in a large part through the accredited organs of 
international collaboration, the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 
In the next place, strong emphasis is laid on the point that Point Four will 
not be a one-way street; economic development is not to be organized and 
imposed on the backward countries by external agencies, but is to be built 
up in the main by the resources and enthusiasm of those countries themselves, 
with the advanced countries providing such of those essential tools for the 
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job, 'wbich they are equipped to provide and which the back-ward areas are 
not able to do -without, or are not themselves in a position to create iname- 
diately or in the near future. Finally, a hint is thrown of a suggestion, more 
elaborately worked out later, that capital investment for the economic develop- 
ment of the under-developed countries is expected to come forward, in 
the main, not on an inter-governmental basis, but through private channels; 
and so it is suggested that, as part of the Point Four programme, a favourable 
climate for a large and sustained inflow of capital into backward countries 
should be created through reasonable guarantees to investors — guarantees 
which, be it noted, will be ‘balanced by guarantees in the interest of the people 
whose resources and whose labour go into these developments.’ 

About a month after the inaugural address, on 25 February the ‘bold 
new programme’ entered its next important operational stage, when Mr. 
Willard Thorp, the U. S. delegate, placed before the U. N. Economic and 
Social Council a resolution for implementing President Truman’s proposal 
for extending technical aid to under-developed countries through the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. The resolution stated, infer alia, 
that it 

Calls upon member governments to promote by all appropriate means 
the expansion of the international exchange of technical knowledge, 
especially through the United Nations and its specialized agencies; 
and requests the Secretary-General, in consultation with the executive 
heads of the interested specialized agencies, through the Adminis- 
trative Committee on Coordination, to prepare a report for the ninth 
session of the Council setting forth: 

(a) A comprehensive plan for an expanded cooperative programme 
of technical assistance for economic development through the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies; 

(b) methods of financing such a programme including special budgets ; 
and 

(c) ways of coordinating the planning and execution of the pro- 

gramme. 

The resolution was adopted on 4 March and immediately thereafter the 
Secretary-General entered into direct consultations with the Chiefs of the 
IX.O., F.A.O., U.N.E.S.CO., W.H.O,, I.C.A.O., International Bank, 
I.M.F. and the I.R.O. As a result of these consultations, a working 
party of experts was established to prepare a draft report and on 
the basis of this draft, a report was agreed upon by the Secretary- 
General and the executive heads of the specialized agencies concerned 
at a meeting of the Administrative Committee on Coordination on 
18 May 1949. The first part of the report deals with the objectives 
and nature of the programme, with the fields of work covered, forms 
of technical assistance which the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
and the executive heads of the specialized agencies believe their 
organizations can undertake to provide, if the necessary funds are made 
available, during the first and second years of ‘an expanded cooperative pro- 
gramme of technical assistance for economic development.’ Although the 
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material presented takes the form of projects described in detail, it is clearly 
understood that the character, size, location and costs of the specific projects, 
which will actually be undertaken, will depend upon the requests received 
from Governments and on the resulting negotiations between those Govern- 
ments and the international organizations concerned. The estimated total cost 
of the technical assistance proposed in the report amounts to the equivalent 
of $ 35.9 million in the first year and | 50.1 million in the second year. The 
report further suggested the creation of a Technical Assistance Committee, 
consisting of a representative of each participating organization, as a coordi- 
nating agency at the international level. 

The next move came from President Truman. On 24 June he sent a special 
message asking Congress to appropriate up to 45 million dollars as the U. S. 
Government’s contribution to the first year’s operation of Point Four. The 
sum recommended, it was stated, would cover both American participation 
in the programmes of the international agencies and the assistance to be pro- 
vided directly by the United States. He also recommended that the Export- 
Import Bank should be authorized to employ its free funds for underwriting 
U. S. private investments abroad. On i July Secretary of State Acheson 
sent to the Congress a draft Tnternational Technical Cooperation Act of 1949’ 
as suggested legislation to implement the President’s proposals. The draft 
is in two parts: one which would give the Export-Import Bank the new guaran- 
tee power; and one which would authorize the Point Four Programme and 
create an Institute of International Technical Cooperation in the State Depart- 
ment. The draft does not call for the appropriation of a specific sum, but of 
‘such sums as may be necessary to cany out the purposes of this Act.’ 

Subsequently, Chairman Burnet R. Maybank of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee and Chairman Brent Spence of the House of Represen- 
tatives Banking Committee, introduced into the respective Houses bills, which 
would give the U, S. Export-Import Bank new guarantee power, authorizing 
that institution to guarantee U. S. private capital ‘invested in productive 
enterprises abroad which contribute to economic development in foreign 
countries against risks peculiar to such investments’. Action on the second 
part of the proposed legislation is expected, perhaps, early in the new year. 

At the international level, Point Four has advanced by another stage since 
Secretary-General Lie presented his report on 31 May. When the report 
came up for discussion at the recent session of the U. N. Economic and Social 
Council at Geneva, theU. S. delegate, Mr, Willard Thorp, suggested that the 
most that could be spent effectively by the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies in the first year would be 15 to 25 million dollars, '^and not $36 million, 
the amount recommended in the report. By August 18 the U. N. technical 
aid programme had received the approval of the U. N. Economic and Social 
Council and was ready for discussion and further elaboration at the September 
session of the U. N. General Assembly. One of the items for consideration 
by the Assembly is a recommendation for a general conference on technical 
aid, to be held atU.N. headquarters in New York, to (a) seek to determine the 
nf tVif*. voluntarv contfi>mfin.«o ff-vr the 
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first year of the expanded U. N. programme and (b) determine more definitely 
the proportionate shares of the contributions, which would be allotted to the 
various participating agencies. All U. N, and non-U. N. countries, which 
may be members of the specialized agencies would be invited to the conference 
with the right to vote. 

II. WHAT POINT FOUR IS 

President Truman’s Point Four is an integral part of U. S. foreign policy. 
It comes as the last of a series of four major U. S. programmes, three of 
which— support to the United Nations, Marshall Aid and Regional Defence 
Pacts — are now clearly seen to be among the corner-stones of the Truman 
Administration’s structure of international relations. It has, admittedly, a hard 
core of politics, international politics. The President’s inaugural address 
made no secret of the international context, or even of the background of 
the mutual conflict between the two great world povrer blocs. The reference 
in that address to the ‘false philosophy’ of communism unmistakably puts 
Point Four in its setting of American policy. 

Although its purposes have a political slant, its means, undeniably, are 
intended to be the instruments of economic development. In his message 
sent to the Congress recommending special legislation to implement Point 
Four, the President referred to ‘the grinding poverty and the lack of economic 
opportunity for many millions of people in the economically under-developed 
parts of Africa, the Near and Far East, and certain regions of Central and South 
America’ and proceeded to say: ‘AU these areas have a common problem. They 
must create a firm economic base for the democratic aspirations of their citizens. 
Without such an economic base, they will be unable to meet the expectations 
which the modern world has aroused in their peoples. If they are frustrated 
and disappointed they may turn to false doctrines which hold that the way 
of progress lies through tyranny.’ Earlier, Mr. WiUard Thorp had stressed 
before the U. N. Economic and Social Council the international flow of 
capital and of technology as the chief means of implementing Point Four, 
The President’s inaugural address, of course, laid powerful emphasis on the 
point that the aim was to enable the aided areas ‘to produce more food, more 
clothing, more materials for housing and more mechanical power to lighten 
their burdens’. 

This economic development is not to be imposed upon the under-developed 
areas from without; it has to be secured, in the main, by efforts from within. 
The phraseology of the inaugural address is significant: ‘Our aim should be to 
help the free peoples of the world, through their own efforts^ The U.S. delegate, 
Mr. Willard Thorp, told the Economic and Social Council that the ‘bulk 
of the effort, the drive, the organization, the planning and much of the financing 
must come from the people themselves and their own governments. Again, 
the U. S. Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Charles Sawyer, explaining to U. S. 
business men what Point Four meant, said: ‘We must have a programme for 
finding out what kinds of technical assistance other nations want. Other 
nations know best whether they v/ant and can use technical information we 
have to offer. Our help will be most useful when other nations ask us for 
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specific kinds of assistance’. And, the President’s Message to the Congress was 
quite definite : ‘Much of the capital required can be provided by these areas 
themselves in spite of their low standards of living’. 

The implementation of Point Four is to be mainly on the plane of inter- 
national cooperation through the United Nations and its specialized agencies, 
although the U. S. expects to extend direct assistance as well. This is clear from 
the procedural development of the programme, from the adoption of the techni- 
cal aid part of it, at the international level, by the Economic and Social Council 
and the constitution of the proposed special international body, the Technical 
Aid Committee, which would be the coordinating organ. All nations are 
expected to participate, but, in actual practice, it is doubtful whether the U. S. 
S.R. and the group of countries which follow her lead will be able or disposed 
to give unreserved cooperation to a programme which has been conceived, 
in the main, as part of a political strategy for ‘containing communism’. The 
accent, of course, is on U. S. participation, not merely because the major 
inspiration behind the programme is the foreign policy of the United States, 
but also because it is the United States which is in a position to contribute 
— in the short period, at any rate — much of the technical assistance and most 
of the capital investment that must flow into the under-developed areas in 
implementation of the U. N, programme of technical and aid as well as Point 
Four measures outside that programme. 

Point Four is not a narrow programme for the industrialization of under- 
developed areas, although the importance of establishing manufacturing 
facilities in those areas is not lightly regarded. In Mr. Thorp’s words: 

Looked at in the large, economic development means the continuous im- 
provement and utilization of the resources and productive capacities of 
a people for the benefit of the people. It applies to farms as well as 
to factories. It applies to intellectual advancement as well as physical 
health. It applies to habits of work and habits of leisure, to the saving 

of capital and its provident investment The habits and 

attitudes that have fostered economic development have been those of 

work, saving, venturesomeness and adaptability In addition to 

habits and attitudes economic development depends upon the normally 
unspectacular functions of Government. They are an essential part of 
any programme for economic progress; the establishment of internal 
order, security and justice; the creation of money, credit and 
fiscal systems; the development of basic systems of communication 
and transportation; the spread of literacy and higher learning in the arts 
and sciences; the provision of basic health and social services; 
the assessment and protection of natural resources 

The instruments of Point Four, in other words, will be made available not 
only for industrialization, nor even merely for economic development narrowly 
defined, but also for the larger economic and social purpose of creating a 
climate of opinion, habits, capacities and activities, which would lead a people to 
workfor and build higher standards of living in a crescendo of material progress. 

The emphasis of Point Four is, in the first instance, on technical assistance, 
but it does not overlook the great importance of capital assistance. Thus, 
Mr. Thorp declared before the Economic and Social Council : 
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I have already emphasized that the process of development involves a 
better use of the world’s resources. This may require capital, but it 
always requires something more — the knowledge needed to put 
resources to work. Economic development inevitably involves the 
use of better techniques in agriculture, health and education. 
Progress in industry, transport, communications and other aspects 
of a modern economy can only come from the application of modern 
skills and technology. 

President Truman further elaborated the point in his message to the 
Congress: 

The aid that is needed falls roughly into two categories. The first is 
the technical, scientific and managerial knowledge necessary to 
economic development. This category includes not only medical and 
educational knowledge and assistance and advice in such basic fields 
as sanitation, communications, road-building and governmental sendees, 
but also, and perhaps most important, assistance in the survey of 
resources and in planning for long-range economic development. The 
second category is production goods — machinery and equipment — and 

financial assistance in the creation of productive enterprises The 

two categories of aid are closely related. Technical assistance is 
necessary to lay the groundwork for productive investment. Invest- 
ment, in turn, brings with it technical assistance. In general, however, 
technical surveys of resources and of the possibilities of economic 
development must precede substantial capital investment. Furthermore, 
in many of the areas concerned, technical assistance in improving sanita- 
tion, communications or education is required to create conditions in 
which capital investment can be fruitful. 

The international flows of capital, which Point Four seeks to promote, 
are expected to come, in the main, through foreign investment. International 
institutions, such as the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, are expected to play an increasingly important role in providing capital 
for under-developed areas and the U. S, Government also expects that the 
facilities that the Export-Import Bank can provide ought to strengthen the 
capital resources behind Point Four. But, by and large, no financial assistance 
or capital investment is expected on a Government-to-Government basis. For 
the present at any rate, the Truman Administration has no intention of asking 
the Congress for large appropriations towards Point Four loans or grants 
to governments in under-developed areas. Placing the accent squarely on 
the role of private investment, Mr. Thorp told the Economic and Social 
Council: 

The American economic system is predominantly a private enterprise 
system and, as a result, investment even in many publicly-owned projects 
is arranged through the private capital market, subject to limited public 
controls and aids. We consider it natural, and desirable, to look to 

these same private sources to service the foreign field as well 

(Nearly all U. S. private foreign investment) take the form of direct 
investment abroad by American enterprises, who are expanding or 
starting operations in other countries. In the light of our present 
discussion, it is worthy of note that this form of capital flow has 
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certain advantages, since it carries along with the capital a flow of 
experience and technical knowledge. 

But, while the flow of capital into under-developed countries has to be 
largely through private channels. Point Four recognizes that governmental 
action would be necessary to eliminate or reduce difficulties in the way of free 
foreign investment abroad. In the President’s message to the Congress, it 
is pointed out: 

In view of the present troubled condition of the world — the distortion 
of world trade, the shortage of dollars and other after-effects of the war— 
the problem of substantially increasing the flow of American capital 

abroad presents serious difficulties Since the development of 

under-developed economic areas is of major importance in our foreign 
policy, it is appropriate to use the resources of the government to 
accelerate private efforts toward that end. I recommend, therefore, 
that the Export-Import Bank be authorized to guarantee United 
States private capital, invested in productive enterprises abroad, 
which contribute to economic development in under-developed areas, 
against the risks peculiar to those investments. This guarantee activity 
will at the outset be largely experimental. Some investments may 
require only a guarantee against the danger of inconvertibility, others 
may need protection against the danger of expropriation and other 
dangers as well. 

Point Four is intended, primarily, to promote economic development of the 
less fully developed countries. But, it is not expected to function solely as a 
one-way street. Apart from the political benefits in the form of increased 
international security, which the orderly development of the poverty-stricken 
countries is expected to bring in its train, the more advanced countries, it is 
considered, will also gain solid economic and commercial gains. President 
Truman gave expression to this view in the following words in his message 
to the Congress: 

Our experience shows that the volume of our foreign trade is far great- 
er with highly developed countries than it is with countries having a low 
standard of living and inadequate industry. To increase the output and 
the national income of the less developed areas is to increase our own 
economic stability. . . .In addition, the development of these areas is of 
utmost importance to our efforts to restore the economics of the free 
European nations. As the economics of the under-developed areas ex- 
pand, they will provide the needed products for Europe and will ofler a 
better market for European goods. Such expansion is an essential part 
of the growing system of world trade, which is necessary for European 
recovery. 

HI. WHAT POINT FOUR XSN’t 

Point Four is integrally linked with U.S. foreign policy but there is no evi- 
dence to date to suppose that it demands of its beneficiaries an anti-Soviet 
foreign policy, or any positive alliance, formally or otherwise, with the West- 
ern Allies in the world power-bloc differences or rivalries. President Tru- 
man, indeed, has made no secret of the fact that the U.S. State Department 
expects an accession of strength to the democratic forces by checking the spread 
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of totalitarian and communist tendencies in the poverty-stricken countries by 
enabling governments in those areas to embark on immediate programmes 
for raising living standards through all-round development schemes. But 
nowhere in the pronouncements of the President or other top-ranking American 
statesmen is any suggestion to be found that Point Four would be employed, 
directly or indirectly, to win military alliances for the U.S. or even votes in the 
U.N. Security Council or General Assembly. It is clear that the technical aid 
programme of the United Nations will be there to be availed of by all the mem- 
bers of the United Nations and its specialized agencies. Even as regards the 
direct technical and capital assistance from the United States, while countries 
which are in the Soviet sphere of influence will obviously be excluded and, 
indeed, may not be disposed to participate, no sound ground exists for appre- 
hending that the ""neutral’ or ^third force’ countries — this description may be 
applied to most of those under-developed countries of the Middle East, the 
Near East and the Far East which expect great things from Point Four — will 
be politically discriminated against. On the contrary, it may be expected on 
sound pragmatic assumptions that, in the ordinary course, once Point Four 
gets into stride, U.S. opinion may come to appreciate in increasing measure 
the value of a policy which would take care of the floating votes, while letting 
the party votes take care of themselves. While it is not safe to prophesy in 
international affairs, it may be said with some assurance that the direct assist- 
ance which the United States may give under Point Four is not likely to be 
married to any political conditions of the kind, which, it has been alleged in 
some quarters, has effectively detracted from the sovereignty of some of the 
Marshall Aid countries. That such conditions will neither be proposed nor 
accepted under Point Four seems clear if only for the reason that the scale of 
assistance proposed under Point Four is nowhere near the massiveness of 
Marshall aid. It is important to note in this connexion that the inaugural 
address carefully and distinctly distinguished between Point Four and Point 
Two — which is Marshall Aid — or Point Three — ^which is military aUiances. 

Point Four is definitely not the old colonial imperialism under a new label. 
The American insistence on action largely through the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies, the emphasis on local initiative and predominant local 
participation in the provision of capital, technical and other resources, the clear 
statement that development would be geared to local needs and would be 
motivated by the twin-purposes of promoting broad-based economic develop- 
ment and raising living standards of the beneficiaries are a reasonable guaran- 
tee that there is, here, no intention to mount an economic exploitation of the 
aided areas or gain controls over their economies for the purposes of such ex- 
ploitation. President Truman, it would appear, was aware from the outset 
of the possibility of Point Four being misconstrued, and so it was that he took 
care, in his inaugural address, to declare categorically: ‘The old imperialism- 
exploitation for foreign profit — ^has no place in our plans. What we envisage 
is a programme of development based on the concepts of democratic fair- 
dealing’. In the course of his message to the Congress, he said: 
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All countries concerned with the programme should work together to 
bring about conditions favourable to the flow of private capital. To 
this end we are negotiating agreements with other countries to 
protect the American investor from unwarranted or discriminatory 
treatment under the laws of the country in which he makes his 
investment. In negotiating such treaties we do not, of course, ask 
privileges for American capital greater than those granted to other 
investors in under-developed countries or greater than we ourselves 
grant in this country. .We believe that American enterprise should not 
waste local resources, should provide adequate wages and working 
conditions for local labour, and should bear an equitable share of the 
burden of local taxes. At the same time, we believe that investors will 
send their capital abroad on an increasing scale only if they are given 
assurance against risk of loss through expropriation without compensa- 
tion, unfair or discriminatory treatment, destruction through war or 
rebellion, or the inability to convert their earnings into dollars. 

IV. POINT FOUR — ^AN ASSESSMENT 

Point Four, as is perhaps to be expected, has its critics as well as its enthu- 
siasts. Some of the criticisms are, undoubtedly, constructive and, by assessing 
its limitations, serve to clarify its practical worthiness and to put it in its 
proper perspective. But quite a number of them are either not adequately 
informed or proceed from a distrust of American intentions. Very often, the 
arguments of these critics, made in the same breath, are obviously contradic- 
tory and cancel out in the final analysis. Thus, it is complained that poor 
Asia is to be hoodwinked or side-tracked with a pale ghost of a counter- 
feit Marshall Aid Programme; simultaneously, the cry is also raised that the 
United States and its West European allies are seeking to entangle Asian coun- 
tries into power politics through the promise of economic assistance. Surely, 
these two grievances cannot exist. Marshall Aid is both a programme for 
West European economic recovery as well as one side of the medal, the other 
side of which is the North Atlantic Pact. If the Asian countries really ask for 
an Asian version of Marshall Aid, surely they should accept the implications 
of their demand and be ready for regional defence pacts under American 
auspices. There is also the other issue of U.S. interest in such pacts. For, 
it is only reasonable that the Congress should be extremely unwilling to make 
large appropriations on a Marshall Aid scale for purposes which do not 
impinge heavily on U.S. security requirements. 

Another similar set of mutually irreconcilable criticisms is the argument 
that Point Four stresses technical assistance at the expense of financial assis- 
tance, thus bypassing the acute need of the under-developed countries for 
capital and its conflicting counterpart that American capital, threatened with a 
contraction of profitable investment opportunities at home, has now conveni- 
ently provided itself with an innocent-looking excuse and is seeking vantage 
points for high profit business in the under-developed areas. 

Criticisms of the above class are easily dismissed. There is however, a 
seeming appropriateness in criticisms of a different category, which disappear 
only with deeper scrutiny. Of this kind is the complaint that Point Four 
is inadequate. This criticism arises out of a general feeling of disappoint- 
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ment of what is regarded as growing U. S. coldness or conservatism following 
the initial enthusiasm of the President’s inaugural address. To a certain 
extent, this feeling arises out of an instinctive comparison, often unconscious, 
between the huge figures of the E. R. P. appropriations and the ‘meagre’ 
sum of 45 million dollars, which the President has asked Congress to vote 
for the technical aid programme. In part, it is also derived from the fact that 
Point Four does not envisage any spectacular U. S. Government loans to 
the under-developed countries. The emphasis on the voluntary flow of private 
capital, stimulated though it be by Export-Import Bank guarantees, is taken 
to mean that hopes on the part of under-developed areas of massive direct 
investment of capital for rapid economic development cannot now be ful- 
filled. Finally, it is argued that the capital needs of the under-developed areas 
are so vast and urgent that they cannot be made to wait on the leisurely devel- 
opment of foreign lending by U. S. private capital over a period of decades. 

This charge of inadequacy springs as much from an insufficient under- 
standing of the implications of Point Four as from an exaggerated conception 
of the capacity of the under-developed areas for rapid economic development. 
Point Four is not a high pressure, short-term programme. It envisages a 
growing plan over a period of years, which would involve no impossible 
strains on the various factors involved. This means, in the first instance, 
that the Truman Administration intends to keep firmly in mind what is 
politically feasible in the present temper of the Congress. No legislature 
has ever cheerfully voted large appropriations for new purposes with 
the nation’s budget already in the red. In the particular case of the 
U. S. Congress, the circumstances are ail against a generous mood. The 
billions put into the E. R. P. have not been conspicuously successful in 
restoring European solvency according to schedule. The millions appro- 
priated for Nationalist China have all gone down the drain. No wonder, 
therefore, that there is disillusionment and grumbling stock-taking in 
Washington. Even the Arms Aid demand has been axed and, if Point 
Four is at all to be sold to Congress, the price must be a very modest one. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that these considerations of political strategy 
have had a great deal to do with settling the si^e of President Truman’s initial 
demand of $45 miUion for Point Four. 

So much for the American angle. From the point of view of the capacity 
of the under-developed countries to avail themselves of Point Four, is it 
likely that the conservatism of the U. S. Congress will prove to be a limiting 
factor? More precisely, are the under-developed countries likely to make 
demands for technical aid of the kind envisaged under Point Four which the 
financial resources likely to be made available in the first year through the U. N. 
as well as direcdy by the United States will be inadequate to meet? And, 
secondly, is it true that the under-developed countries are today organized for 
the utilization of large amounts, of foreign capital for rapid economic develop- 
ment to an extent not contemplated under Point Four? The issue raised here 
must be clearly understood. It is not whether there is a colossal need for 
capital investment in the under-developed countries. The need is admitted. 
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A recent F. A. O. estimate prepared for the very occasion, when the technical 
assistance programme was discussed by the Economic and Social Council 
at Geneva recently, put the total capital needs of the under-developed areas 
(excluding the American Middle West) at I42.7 billions, out of which $8.3 
billions will have to be in foreign exchange. Point Four, of course, does 
not propose to organize international flow of capital on this scale over any 
short period. But, then, the F. A. O. estimates only indicate how much capital 
investment the under-developed countries will have to secure from abroad 
if a certain rate of economic development is to be secured. They do not, 
of course, imply that the other factors for securing that rate of develop- 
ment are present. 

These other factors, however, are much more important than foreign finan- 
cial and technical assistance. A certain degree of internal political security 
and strong government are the first essentials, whereas, taking South and 
East Asian countries, for instance, this condition is fulfilled at the present only 
by India, Pakistan and, possibly, Thailand. Again, the rate of economic 
development clearly depends upon the efficiency of economic and financial 
institutions within a country, the habits of organization and work of the people, 
the existing stage of agricultural and industrial development and above all, 
whether there is a national will for economic development backed by concrete 
planning — not necessarily at government level — ^and specific projects ready 
to be undertaken once foreign technical assistance and capital become avail- 
able. It is patent that while some of the under-developed countries undoubt- 
edly possess a more or less favourable climate for rapid economic development, 
many do not and that the capacity of the latter for making productive use of 
foreign aid in technique and capital will be extremely limited. In these circum- 
stances, it would be a wrong assessment of adequacy of Point Four to judge 
it in the light of theoretical estimates of the needs of under-developed coun- 
tries for foreign capital No one who has at all carefully followed the record 
of the E. C. A. F. E. since its inception, or the work of its working parties, 
or the proceedings of the Conferences organized under its auspices can enter- 
tain any reasonable doubt on this point that the more intractable limitations 
on development are domestic in their origin. 

From the precise and practical angle of what the under-developed countries 
may be able to use, the resources envisaged for Point Four do not appear to 
be negligible. The type of technical assistance which Point Four is expected 
to make available is not assistance of a general or routine nature. It would 
be largely top grade, expert assistance, such as may not be .available within the- 
country applying for assistance, and it is expected to be employed primarily 
for making basic surveys of resources, drawing up the more important pro- 
jects, giving technical advice on the more complex problems and generally 
impact the initial planning and organizational impulse to economic develop- 
ment. In the immediate future, the demand for this type of technical assis- 
tance as well as the supply of technical personnel of the required calibre 
may not be more than what President Truman’s appropriation or the figures 
suggested in the Economic and Social Council can comfortably finance. 
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In case it turns out that present U. S. estimates have actually turned out to 
be inadequate, the under-developed countries will be in a strong position to 
press for more liberal provision in the following year. As it is, the possibili- 
ties are stiU unexplored and no useful purpose is served by controversies about 
the size of the initial budget. What is of vital importance is that a beginning 
should be made, which again emphasizes the need not to frighten away the 
U. S. Congress, which happens to be in a cheese-pacing mood, from the Idea 
of Point Four. 

The F. A. O. has estimated the foreign capital needs of Latin America, the 
Near East and the Far East — the three areas which are expected to receive 
priority under Point Four — at $2.2 million. There is no reason why this order 
of private capital investment cannot emanate from the United States over a rea- 
sonable period under the aegis of Point Four. The Export-Import Bank 
has unattached funds amounting to one billion dollars, which can be employed 
to back guarantees given for U. S. private investment abroad, if President 
Truman’s proposal in this regard succeeds in winning Congressional 
approval. In 1948, U. S. capital investment abroad amounted to $900 
millions as compared with a gross domestic private investment of $58.8 
millions and responsible U. S. opinion is confident that the rate of foreign 
investment can be stepped up to $2 billions under favourable conditions. 
President Truman himself is hopeful that Point Four can, in due course, 
develop into a bold, new programme, which would effectively develop 
those conditions. This ring of confidence is present in every word of 
that passage in his message to the Congress, where he said: ‘The enactment 
of these two legislative proposals, the first pertaining to technical assistance 
and the second to the encouragement of foreign investment, wiU constitute a 
national endorsement of a programme of major importance in our efforts for 
world peace and economic stability. Nevertheless, these measures are only 
the first steps. We are at the beginning of a rising curve of activity, private, 
governmental and international, that will continue for many years to come. 
It is all the more important, therefore, that we start promptly.’ These are 
certainly words of optimism, but there is no reason why they should not 
turn out to have been prophetic, provided the minimum requirements of 
international peace and a reasonably high level of economic activity both 
inside the U. S. and in the world generally are fuifilled in the years to come. 

V. LOCAL EFFORT 

When this question of the adequacy of the technical aid programme or of 
foreign financial possibilities for the development of under-developed coun- 
tries is discussed, it is of the greatest importance that the discussion should 
be related to the possibilities of availability of local capital in those regions. 
This is not only because the emphasis of local effort is the essence of the Point 
Four programme, but also because, unless under-developed areas do their 
utmost to mobilize their own savings, they wiR have to accept a load of finan- 
cial obligations towards the capital exporting countries, which may be beyond 
their capacity to liquidate over a reasonable period of time. Again, foreign 
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capital generally costs more than local capital, if only because the risk element 
for the foreign investor is so much greater. The F. A. O. estimate of the total 
capital needs of the under-developed areas in all parts of the world (excluding 
only the U. S. Cotton belt) is 42.7 billion dollars, of which only 8.3 billion 
dollars are needed as external financial assistance, principally from the United 
States. In other words, for every 5 billion dollars of total capital needs, 
4 billion dollars have to be provided through internal sources. This means 
that, even in a relatively stable area in the East such as India, the rate of saving 
will have to be stepped up from something like 2% of the national income 
to about 8%. In more elementary economies, the increase in the rate of 
capital formation will have to be of a much higher order. As it is oxily rea- 
sonable to suppose that such a high order of capital formation cannot be secured 
without much State planning and direction over a fairly long period, the 
amount of local capital which under-developed countries can mobilise will 
be relatively small. This may ordinarily be taken to emphasize the need for 
a larger measure of foreign aid to make up the deficiency. But this would 
be a superficial interpretation. As a matter of fact, a low level of capital 
formation is, in a considerable measure, an indication of the country’s overall 
economic capacity to make productive use of capital in the short period. 
The point is that foreign capital has to be used in association with local capital; 
the global ratio of association, as given by the F. A. O. estimate, is about 4 
local dollars for every dollar of external aid. 

It would be an over-simplification of the economic problem of under- 
developed areas to suppose that foreign capital and foreign technical aid 
between themselves can conjure up productive capacities out of inadequate 
local resources. India’s steel plans may be taken as a case in point. It is 
estimated that the country can profit considerably from new steel projects, 
with a total capacity of one million tons per annum. The capital requirement 
would be of the order of Rs. 100 crores. Currently, this heavy capital invest- 
ment is believed to be beyond India’s short-term capacity to spare funds for 
any one single industrial project. But even supposing that the financial require- 
ment is fully met by foreign capital and that top technical personnel are also 
made available from abroad, it may still be difficult to undertake steel projects 
on a million ton scale immediately. The demand on transport will be great. 
Every ton of steel involves the transport of at least five tons of materials, 
raw and processed, in addition to the distribution of the finished product. 
Then, again, provision has to be made for three million tons of coking and 
gas coal. This and the mining of the necessary quantity of iron ore will 
involve a development plan, which is bound to raise its own specific problems 
of finance, personnel and materials. It would also be necessary to step up 
vastly the production of bricks and refractory materials and build up civil 
engineering capacity to many times its present size. All these are significant 
limiting factors which restrict the scope and timing of development much 
more significantly than the availability of external aid in men and money. 
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VI. INDIA AND POINT FOUR 

India, more than any other country in the under-developed areas of the 
world, is favourably situated to benefit from the 'bold, new programme’. 
She has the blessings of relatively stable poHtical conditions within her fron- 
tiers, a strong and popular Government, probably the best organized public 
services in the East and a promising base of financial and economic institutions 
and professional, technical and business skills and talents. Her climatic con- 
ditions are continental in their range and variety; her mineral, agricultural 
and power resources are considerable, admitting of much virgin exploitation in 
the future. And, what may be of greater significance than all things else 
put together, are the large enthusiasms for economic improvement, 
which the coming of political freedom seems to have released in the 
land. Finally, it is of no small account for the foreign policy of the 
United States that the Indian Union, with its vast and varied resources, is 
the largest single factor for peace and stability in the South-East Asian world. 

The Government of India is definitely committed to a programme of rapid 
economic development and, in this programme, both foreign technical assis- 
tance and capital investment can play an essential role. For the mapping out 
of resources, especially mineral, hydro-electric and irrigation potentialities, 
for the blueprinting of heavy industries and for the initial organizational and 
operational direction of new industrial projects, India requires to be provided 
with top-grade technical advice and ‘know-how,’ which only technologically 
advanced nations, such as the United States, can adequately supply. There 
is also the question of building up a large technical personnel, for whom 
advanced instruction and training can be secured either at institutions already 
existing abroad, or in new institutions within the country, which can be 
organized only around a nucleus of foreign teachers and experts. In ail these 
directions, much valuable assistance can be secured both direct from the 
United States and from the technical assistance schemes of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies, once the implementation of Point Four gets 
under way. Since it is clear that those countries stand to gain most which 
come forward with sound and specific schemes and requests, it is urged 
that the Government of India should draw up as early as possible a well 
considered list of the types of technical assistance which are most urgently 
required for the nation’s development programme and then proceed to 
negotiate for that assistance. 

Government’s policy for seeking the assistance of foreign capital has akeady 
taken shape. The purpose in the first place is to utilize fully the services of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and, in the 
second, to create a favourable ‘cHmate’ for private investments from abroad. In 
recent months, India has secured from the World Bank a loan of $34 millions 
for the purchase of U.S. and Canadian locomotives for her railways and another 
loan of $10 miUions to finance the purchase of heavy U.S. tractors needed for 
the reclamation of weed-infested lands. A third loan of I25 miUions for 
financing hydro-electric schemes in the Damodar Valley project is expected 
to be finalized by the end of the year. More loans are expected to be considered 
6 
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in the new yeat. Under favourable conditions, development finance of the 
order of $ioo millions a year may be forthcoming from the World Bank, the 
scale of assistance depending both on the ability of that institution to garner 
funds from the U. S. capital market and on the ability of the Government of 
India to present technically sound and economically remunerative develop- 
ment projects for financial assistance. But, in spite of its best efforts, the 
Word Bank can meet only a part of the external capital requirements of an 
adequate Indian plan of economic development. The national economy can 
be organized to use for basic economic development a sum of Rs. 200 crores, 
or I420 millions a year of foreign capital investments in industry and agricul- 
ture, in addition to a domestic investment of about Rs. 600 crores. An 
aggregate investment of this order would be necessary for modest increases 
in the national income. 

Loans from the World Bank, therefore, are only a partial answer to India’s 
capital needs. Ultimately, the major part of external aid must come through 
private investment. A positive policy for attracting foreign private capital, 
therefore, is a prime need. In embarking on a pursuit of that policy, the 
Government of India starts with certain clear advantages. The country 
fulfils the vital requirement of relatively stable political conditions in an essen- 
tially democratic context. The successful culmination of loan negotiations 
with the World Bank implies the acceptance, at an expert international level, 
of the credit worthiness, repayment capacity and development possibilities 
of the Indian economy — an acceptance which has an obvious value for the 
private capital market. Again, early this year, there was a public declaration 
of policy, which has greatly helped to define Government’s attitude and reassure 
foreign investors on many important issues. This declaration was made by the 
Prime Minister on the floor of the Dominion Parliament on 6 April. Pandit 
Nehru definitely stated that ‘Government do not intend to place any restric- 
tions or impose any conditions, which are not applicable to similar Indian 
enterprise.’ That Government means to live up to this assurance has been 
already practically proved by a recent decision of the Commerce Ministry, 
on a reference from the Tariff Board, which held that, in view of the Prime 
Minister’s statement, it was not open to the Government of India to restrict 
the expansion of foreign units even in protected industries. The industry 
referred to is the motor vehicles battery industry. Equally suggestive is the 
fact that the subsidy recently given to the aluminium industry is available 
to the Indian firm as well as the foreign firm operating in this field. 

The Prime Minister has also made it clear that, if and when foreign enter- 
prises are compulsorily acquired by Government, compensation will be paid 
on a fair and equitable basis and reasonable exchange facilities provided for 
the remittance of proceeds, if so desired. As regards facilities for remittance 
of profits or even of transfers of capital (other than the proceeds of compulsory 
acquisition), the statement declares that it is not intended to place any restric- 
tion on withdrawal of foreign capital investment, remittance facilities depend- 
ing only on foreign exchange conditions. It should be noted that these 
assurances are exactly the ones which President Truman, in his message to the 
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Congress, indicated that he would try to secure from capital-importing countries 
by means of commercial treaties, before the Export-Import Bank proceeded 
to underwrite U. S. private investments in those countries. The deck is thus 
cleared for a Treaty” of Commerce and Navigation between India and the 
United States, which will be the greatest single step forward for the promo- 
tion of U. S. private investment in this countr}” as weU as for the development 
of Indo-American business relations in general. 

The issue has been sometimes raised whether the promotion of a ‘favourable 
cUmate’ for foreign capital, which, in effect, means U. S. capital, will not involve 
the acceptance of unwarranted limitations on national economic poHcy. The 
argument is that, in its attempts to make the nation ‘credit- worthy’, the Govern- 
ment of India may have to adopt "rightist’ policies, which may be against the 
interests of the country. It is true that private capital, whether it is foreign 
or domestic, will certainly fight shy of entering into large commitments, if 
Government’s taxation, labour, nationalization and other policies are likely 
to be hostile or even unhelpful to private enterprise. But, then, neither the 
Government of India, as at present constituted, nor the largest single political 
party force in the country, nor even the country at large is inclined towards 
any large shifts towards a ‘leftist’ economic or political policy. The diffi- 
culties imagined in this context, therefore, are theoretical rather than practically 
significant. Even as regards the particular issue of nationalization, Pandit 
Nehru has repeatedly made it clear that, while the State may actively participate 
in the establishment of new industries of national importance, there is no inten- 
tion either of an extensive acquisition of existing industries or of dispensing 
with private enterprise over any large area of new economic development. 
As against this, there is nothing in President Truman’s public declarations to 
show that the U. S. has intentions of asking for an absolute surrender of prin- 
ciple of nationalization as the price of an Export-Import Bank guarantee. The 
difficulty is not about nationalization as such, but whether compensation would 
be fair and reasonable in the event of State acquisition and here recent trends 
in discussions relating to the formula for compensation to be included in the 
Constitution give good ground for hope that a just attitude will be adopted, 
even independent of the question of encouraging foreign capital. 

In essence, the suggestion that "a favourable climate’ should be created for 
foreign capital means no more than that the Government should, in general, 
adopt such economic policies as will encourage private enterprise to play a 
large part in economic development. This suggestion, therefore, should be 
acceptable to all but the few who are believers in the collectivist philosophy 
and to whom private enterprise is per se undesirable. To the vast majority, 
who have no such ideological commitments and who are inclined to hold 
that private enterprise in the economic sphere can be outlawed only at the 
price of totalitarianism in the political sphere, the recommendations that 
budgetary policy should be so framed as to promote saving and capital forma- 
tion, that fiscal policy should refrain from acting as a disincentive on venture 
capital and that industrial policy should in general attempt to secure the just 
rights and interests of labour and the consumers, without at the same time 
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interfering unduly with the day-to-day management of industries and severely 
circumscribing the area of managerial initiative and judgement, would 
commend themselves as being, in themselves, proper and desirable and cal- 
culated to promote a flexible, freely functioning high level economy. 

Point Four, in the present writer’s view, seems to offer to the under-developed 
areas an effective means of securing technical and financial assistance from the 
United States and other advanced countries, without at the same time running 
into the risks of political interference or economic domination so commonly 
associated with such assistance. Its possibilities will be best realized in an 
atmosphere of goodwill, cooperation and mutual accommodation, which need 
not involve a surrender of any cherished political or other values on the part 
of nations which believe in what is best described as the democratic way of 
life. It is pertinent to add that India’s Prime Minister, by his tour of and 
public utterances in the United States, has succeeded in large measure in 
creating this atmosphere, while at the same time convincing the Americans 
that his country’s foreign policy and political collaboration were not 'for sale’. 
It is significant also that in his forthright declarations that, while India needs 
foreign capital and technical aid badly for rapid economic development, she 
is prepared to receive it on no other basis except that of mutuality and of free 
and equal cooperation and intends to use it only to supplement her own primary 
efforts, he has spoken in the authentic idiom of Point Four, as propounded 
in the U. S. President’s inaugural address. In this sense, the Prime Minister’s 
visit to the United States may turn out to be of great consequence for the- 
fruition of the 'bold new programme.’ 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

OUT OF EXILE. Soetan Sjahrir 1949 (New York : The John Day 
Company, $ 3). 

The major part of this book is a kind of a jail-diary written by Dr. Sjahrir 
during his long exile, from 1934 to 1942. At the youthful age of 25 he was 
condemned as a dangerous political and banished to Boven Digoel, which 
judging from aU descriptions was a veritabe hell on earth, and meant for 
hardened and pathological criminals. Later rocked by malaria, he was 
moved to Banda Neira in the Moluccas. There the diary continued up to his 
. release, as the Japanese sei2:ed Indonesia. To this he has added a chapter 
covering the period of the Japanese occupation, the birth of the Republic and 
the break-up when the Dutch police action began. Included is a short intro- 
duction with a biographical note on Sjahrir by Charles Wolf who is also the 
translator of the work. 

, The book is a revealing testament of a great mind and a large heart. The 
maturity of the author’s intellect, his breath of vision, the generous expan- 
siveness of his understanding are unusual and make the book not merely the 
study of a single mind but of human psychology and world affairs. The most 
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outstanding qualities of this narrative are the utter objectivity of his approach 
to problems and the fearless courage with which he writes about himself, 
his countrymen and Indonesian politics. One is indeed stunned by his com- 
pletely disarming frankness. Chauvinism is a common failing of most poli- 
tical leaders especially in a colonial struggle generated by the sense of innate 
■weakness in having to oppose with very inadequate means and weapons a 
superior force, an enemy which they feel is formidable. As a compensation 
and to provide the necessary strength and courage, they attribute to the 
struggling people highest qualities, keep indulging in the ancient ideals, 
revive past glories. Sjahrir is a complete departure from this technique. 
He is full of a self-confidence that comes of a correct appraisal of each of them. 
He was neither afraid nor deterred by any power. He was fully conscious 
of the inherent weakness of colonialism and that it must terminate sooner or 
later. He wanted to hasten that process. In his analysis of colonialism he 
says: ‘An internment camp is certainly logical in this colonial system. As 
long as the colonial government shows no inclination to eliminate the 
causes of the social unrest, so long must they attack the symptoms 
instead of the disease itself. Finally the colonial government will not be 
able to cure the disease as long as colonial leadership remains convinced 
that the art of governing these lands involves the suppression of these 
millions and that Dutch authority depends on this art — that is keeping 
the people in the same circumstances that they have been for countless 
years. The principle itself is basically unsound, because it does not take 
into account the requirements only of Western capital and industrial 
progress but of the changes that must take place in the apparatus of 
government out of practical necessity.’ 

His continued freedom from any sense of bitterness up to the end and his 
readiness to negotiate with the Dutch in a spirit of conciliation up to the time 
of Dutch military action in July 1947 is indeed unusual. ‘One can guard 
against becoming the victim of colonial life on the side of either sadism or 
inferiority — keep oneself free from senseless impotent hate. I think I am 
able to do this.’ With a rare spirit of detached objectivity he analyses the 
East and the West: ^After all that I have learned about the West, I certainly 
cannot and do not idealize it. On the other hand I know only too well that 
the Eastern attributes really are only the hierarchical relationship of a feudal 
society — a society in which a small group possesses all the material and 
intellectual wealth and the vast majority live in squalor, and are made 
acquiescent by religion and philosophy in place of sufficient food’. 

Many a passage on world affairs reveals the writer’s strong intuitive powers. 
Some of his comments read like clever prophecies. Take for instance his 
reactions on the Spanish issue: ‘A disturbing thing is that no one here appears 
to have any interest in the events in Spain. I consider it the most important 
thing happening in Europe — events begun in Spain that reach out to France 
and Belgium and Holland and finally spread throughout Europe. If the 
democratic forces can maintain themselves, then Europe will feel the effect of 
a wave of rejuvenated democracy. If the reactionaries win out, then the trium- 
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phal mafch of fascism throughout the world will gain further momentum and 
the defeat of the French, Belgian and Dutch be at hand’. On this he had staked 
his entire promise of future development of Indonesian-Dutch collaboration 
against the Fascist onslaught. In this he was doomed to disappointment. 
As he admits later *I had become convinced that a reciprocal and cooperative 
defence with the colonial rulers had not the slightest chance of materializing*. 

The book makes fascinating reading and especially to a people who have 
been through like struggle it has a special interest and value. 

LABOUR PROBLEMS IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA. Bj Virginia Thomp- 
son. (New York: Published under the auspices of the International 
Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations, by the Yale University 
Press). 

The basic problem of South-East Asia in relation to world affairs is assum- 
ing increasing importance. It is now a recognized region for purposes of 
study, economic adjustments and cultural relations. Its significance is of 
more import than the mere passing of the colonial stage of government. It 
is due rather to the broader problems of their evolution towards self-reliant 
communities which in the past were largely controlled by outside forces. 
These countries cannot be expected to play their part in the natural develop- 
ment and progress of the world without drastic improvements in the econo- 
mic and social life of the people. In fact, there is considerable danger of 
their continuing to remain under foreign domination in economic matters, 
and make it the region of further international power politics and rivalries. 

In this context the problem of labour policies and standards becomes one 
of considerable importance. Therefore these studies are of interest not 
only as economic thesis but of political importance as well. 

Even though the basic economic conditions of these countries have a simi- 
larity, there are certain differences. We may however say that broadly 
spealdng the labour problems of this region have become intermingled. For 
one feature of some of these countries namely the inadequacy either of quality 
or quantity of labour led to large migrations. The exodus was mainly from 
India and China naturally because of their large populations. Later this 
trend declined with the growth of social conscience. The conflict born 
of rising competition between the indigenous people and the newcomers 
also was a complicating element. The other important factor is labour orga- 
ni2:ation. Even though the numbers concerned are large, an organized labour 
movement of the proportion in keeping with the size of the working popu- 
lation, was never a feature. The presence of considerable immigrant labour 
was one of the causes of this nebulous condition. The natural labour soli- 
darity was further broken up by the methods of recruitment and management. 

Agents and foremen on the one hand and employers on the other served 
equally in exploiting labour for their own ends. Although embryonic asso- 
ciations of workers existed in each country they failed to grow and coalesce 
to become important economic entities. Thus a genuine trade union move- 
ment was slow in maturing. Wherever it showed signs of growth the em- 
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ployers offered resistance. Actually legislation facilitating the functioning of 
unions was not enforced in Alalaya until 1941, even though Britain had one 
Labour Government and was again a party to a coalition for prosecuting the 
war. ^ 

It is against this background that one has to move through the long and 
laborious studies by Virginia Thompson. The only new factor introduced 
into this scene is the spectacular rise of Japan as one of world’s leading indus- 
trial powers and later its conquest and establishment of rule in most of these 
countries. This certainly created new problems and developments, that are 
treated as a special study in the book. 

The book presents a detailed study of labour problems and conditions in 
each country. There are in addition general chapters on the region as a whole, 
followed by one on post-war problems. 

Apart from the presentation of general factors, a detailed study in countries 
during some of the most disturbed periods as between 1939 and 1945, must 
necessarily be very limited. ISIoreover the attempt to maintain political ob- 
jectivity and detachment in the studies often leads to taking a stand on doubt- 
ful premises. But then one need not necessarily accept them or the conclu- 
sions contained therein. 

The book is full of interesting and valuable material pertaining to labour in 
the countries of South-East Asia and would prove helpful as a reference book 
for any study of this region, 

MANCHURIA SINCE 1931. F.C. Jones 1949 (London: Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, i8s. net). 

Manchuria assumed considerable importance as the starting point in World 
War 11 . It is once again coming to the forefront as the central fact in the 
relationship between the Soviet Union and the New China. This study of 
developments in that country since that fateful episode of September 1931 
up to the present day is of special significance today with all eyes turned on 
China. 

The conquest of Manchuria w’as brought about by the Japanese army chiefs 
for politico-strategic reasons. It was one attempt of the Nipponese army to 
profit by the disastrous economic depression that struck Japan from 1929 
as also to reverse the trend towards party government as an instrument of 
finance-capital which had characterized the previous decade. For the wor- 
sening of Japan’s relations with other powers as a result of the Manchurian 
affair, gave the Army a real break. It naturally put it in a commanding posi- 
tion. It helped to launch a programme for fostering war industries, accumulate 
war stocks and generally push forward the plan for Greater Asia, that is 
Japanese hegemony in the Far East. In this grandiose scheme Manchuria was 
to be the continental war base. Thus began new history for Manchuria v/ith 
undoubted repercussions on the future of that region. 

Manchuria is an example of a planned industrialization under State direc- 
tive. Every detail was thought out and executed. The proportion of State- 
„ owned, semi-controlled and private industries was carefuUy worked out. 
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And even though a good bit of the plan did go thr ough^ it was hampeted from 
a fairly early stage by the Sino- Japanese war which had of course to follow 
Manchurian occupation and in fact augment the Manchurian plans. But 
imperialist schemes have their own contradictions which ultimately work 
towards self-destruction. Nevertheless the Japanese succeeded in building 
up in Manchuria an industrial potential which was far ahead of anything 
which existed elsewhere in Eastern Asia, exclusive of Japan itself. They 
had given primary emphasis to production for war purposes. In a sense 
therefore the industrial and mining enterprises were uneconomic if judged 
from the standpoint of ordinary peace-time competitive costs. These in- 
dustries were however all of a piece with Japanese overall plans and were 
naturally integrated to the industrial pattern of Japan. Its essential weakness 
lay however in the fact that only the unskilled labour was drawn from the 
Chinese population, the technical and managerial personnel being confined 
almost exclusively to the Japanese. Apart from the economic there was also 
a political weakness in the situation. The settlement of Manchuria had been 
predominantly by the Chinese and their figure was about 90% or more. The 
Manchus had largely become assimilated to the Chinese in language and cus- 
toms. They were therefore poor material as a bulwark of the new regime. 

Although Manchuria was the first step to the Greater Asia plan and was to 
be the corner-stone of the Japanese regime in North China, actually as 
their conquest advanced, Manchuria was left politically separate and 
independent and separate puppet regimes were created in Inner Mongolia, 
North China, Yangtse Valley, etc. This is brought into direct line with later 
developments. At Yalta, Rooseyelt and Churchill definitely promised Russia 
in return for declaring war on Japan, certain concessions in China as the res- 
toration of what she had lost in 1905 which gave her a dominant place in 
Manchuria, Prolonged Soviet occupation of the territory, during which a 
large influx of communists was permitted, laid the base for wider com- 
munist operations that followed, with what result we already see. 

The book makes easy and pleasant reading. Even though it is cramful of 
facts and figures, it is far from dry and offers a fund of interesting information 
on aE the important aspects of the developments in that country since 1931, 
including an analysis of the factors that led up to that incident. 

The concluding readings of the situation are very disappointing and show 
an amazing lack of grasp of the Asian political unfolding, and especially of the 
dynamics of the Chinese conditions. It is incredible that any serious student 
of social forces should dispose of a country in Asia, especially China, so com- 
placently as to imagine that the U.S.A. would be the arbiter of its fate and to 
rule out the possibility of a communist success in China simply because 
America would not acquiesce in it! The West has yet to realize that Asia is 
now setting her own course and steering towards it. 

LAST CHANCE. 'Edited bj Clara Urquhart 1948 (Boston : The 
Beacon Press, $ 2.50). 

The book is built on the answers provided to ii questions on Issues deter- 
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mining our Destiny’ by 26 leaders of thought of 14 nations The crux of the 
present day problem as worrying humanity, according to those who under- 
took this intellectual quest, is that man had ceased to be the measure of life; 
in our industrial organization, scientific inventions, the productive machinery 
or any other phase of life, little attention is paid as to the results on man, his 
psychological or mental make-up. The results are manifested in the general 
restlessness and misery. On the political level, the growing authoritarian 
control everv'where is dismaying. Human relationship in general has been 
reduced to utter stultification. The 'Last Chance is evidently designed to 
sound a final warning to mankind through the mouths of a varied set of 
leaders "who range from Pearl Buck to Trygve Lie. 

The questions are grouped around the usual themes which agitate public 
minds and earn a fairly wide range from Communism to health. One World, 
relations between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., the ethics of the propaganda 
machine, elimination of want, the concept of democracy, solution to popula- 
tion problem, child education and the like. 

Instead of grouping the eleven answers of each leader together, they are 
divided up into two sections. 'X)ne gives the answers person-wise under the 
heading General Statements, and in the other section the answers are 
given subject- wise which is helpful as a comparative study. We know at a 
glance what each leader that has been approached has to say on the question 
posed. The sharp reactions of each, which vary so enormously from person 
to person, when posed in this comparative fashion becomes enormously more 
interesting. For a while they lend the illusion of a qulzz roundtable — take 
for instance the answers to question i on One World. It ranges from an ad- 
mission T don’t know’ to four pages on the need for spiritual values ! Simi- 
larly, on the power blocs, there are those who think it is impossible for the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. to live side by side together to those who insist that 
they can. 

And so the book goes on, adding to the literature which we seem to be 
piling up on the eternal question of how to avoid the rising conflict. There 
is not very much left to understand. The weakness in the present situation lies 
not so much in the ignorance of the contributory factors as failure to act 
upon our convictions. 

K. C. 

THE COMMERCE CLAUSE in the Constitution of the United States, Bj 
M. Ramaswamy 1948 (Bombay; Orient Longmans Ltd.). 

This work is a comprehensive study of the interpretation and application of 
a clause in the American Constitution commonly known as the "Commerce 
Clause’. Section 8, Article I, of this Constitution succintly states that the 
American Congress shall have power, inter alia^ "to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several states, and with the Indian tribes.’ 

As a result of his painstaking research, the learned author is convinced that 
the Commerce Clause has made two magnificent contributions to American 
life. ‘This clause,’ he says, ‘has in the first place been mainly responsible for 
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making the United States one free national market for the products of ali 
the states, by operating of its own force, as a restraint upon state action, 
whether regulatory or fiscal, which impedes the free flow of commerce across 
state lines. It has, in the second place, functioned as a source of motive 
power for the construction of efficient federal instruments for regulating, in the 
larger interests of the country, the manifold activities which take place in 
the realm of foreign and inter-state commerce,’ (p. vii). To support this 
thesis he has made references to over 400 cases decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. One of the outstanding features of the Commerce 
Clause is that even though in the days of its adoption, the means of communi- 
cation and transportation were confined to sailing ships and stagecoaches, it has 
stood up well under the changing demands of the advances of science from 
1789 to 1949, including stream-lined electric trains and jet-propelled airplanes. 
As the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Jackson says in his preface to this book, this clause 
of less than twenty words has proved elastic and dynamic enough in its inter- 
pretation so that it has played 'a great part in the upbuilding of the 

United States of America’, (p. vi). 

That these statements are true becomes evident as the reader goes through the 
mass of material on the subject which Mr. Ramaswamy has carefully corre- 
lated and analysed. With brief but salient paragraphs providing the reader with 
the necessary historical and sociological background, he traces the develop- 
ment of state and national power over commerce through the many decisions 
of the Supreme Court under this clause — cases involving such widely differ- 
ing situations as bridges impeding navigation ; the refusal of a steam-boat 
company to take a negro woman as a cabin passenger; the prosecution of a 
man under the White Slave Traffic Act for transportation across a state boun- 
dary of a woman for his own personal mistress; the supply of water and in an- 
other instance of natural gas across state lines; and many more of the curious 
situations which arise in a large country composed of interdependent units. 

A chapter is devoted to the details of the power of individual states to tax 
railroads, trucks, and even radio wave's moving from one state to another, 
and the vexed question of goods in transit. Finally there is a chapter of cases 
involving the State Police Power and the Commerce Clause applications. 

The book has a useful list of cases under the Commerce Clause, an index, 
and a Postscript which brings up-to-date the cases decided while the manuscript 
of the book was in the press. Apart from its value as a reference work and 
as a study of the development of the application of this Clause, it makes most 
stimulating reading because of its clear and far from stodgy style. 

For students of constitutions, especially here in India, it provides an 
excellent study of the harmonious coordination of local and central autho- 
rities and, therefore, should be a most useful and encouraging model, in our 
very similar problems. 

Mr. Ramaswamy is to be congratulated for his fine work, and the 
publishers for the satisf3nng way they have produced it. 


C. J. Chacko 
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SOUTH AFRICA. Bj Dr. Keppel-Jones 1949 (London : Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 7s. 6d). 

Hutchinson’s University Library consists of a series of educational 
books on a wide range of subjects, and it is claimed that the general aim 
is To provide popular yet scholarly introductions for the benefit of the 
general reader’, particularly adult education classes. This particular \ olume 
forms part of a section on British Empire Histor}’ edited by Sir Reginald 
Coupland (well-known to Indian readers for his books on our cons- 
titution). 

South Africa is very much in the news now, since the advent of a govern- 
ment committed to an extreme racial policy. Indian readers should naturally 
be interested in the background of a countin’ -which could give rise to 
such narrow, exclusive policies. 

Dr. Keppel-Jones takes up his story from the days of the early European 
settlers. In the course of the iSth centur}’, the colonists (an amalgam of the 
Dutch and French Huguenots) developed a language distinct from the Dutch 
of the Netherlands called Afrikans, and from the name of the language, 
the people were styled Afrikans. The colonists also called themselves Boers 
or farmers. Dr. Keppel-Jones comments significantly on these names which 
meant a turning of the back on Europe as heralding an Exaggerated isolation- 
ism.’ Colour-prejudice had very deep foundations. We read, for example, 
that in 1797, when a Hottentot brought a suit against his white mistress for 
non-payment of his wages, the court dismissed the suit on the plea that a 
Hottentot had no right to sue a citi2en, adding hf this were allowed, would it 
not encourage the Hottentots to think that they were of the same standing 
as a citizen’ (p. 47). 

Dr. Keppel-Jones tries to be impartial, and his study of the Great Trek 
is dispassionate. The conflict between the Engish settlers and the Boers 
is analysed with detachment. Few will disagree with his judgement of the 
Jaimeson Raid as an inexcusable crime. He remarks: ^That the two old Bri- 
tish colonies and the two former repubh'cs of South Africa should have merged 
in a close legislative union on the eighth anniversary of the treaty of Vereeniging 
is often regarded as one of the miracles of political history’ (p. 153). But, 
events have proved that this outward unity has not found echoes in the hearts 
of these two European races, and under the present regime of Dr. MaUn, 
the outlook for the English race is certainly not promising. 

Chapter II of the book deals -with another, perhaps more important, aspect 
of South African history — the relations between the whites and the coloured. 
Hertzog’s policy, which the present Government follows, v/as To give a 
comprehensive legal basis to the exclusion of the black man from the white 
man’s world’ (p. 180). It is disappointing that Dr. Keppel-Jones should have 
contented himself with mainly a factual survey, inst^d of commenting on 
the dangerous results of the policy. Apart from the reactions of India to the 
outrageous treatment of Indians in South Africa, any policy of keeping down 
the vast coloured races in the interests of the white man’s hegemony is fore- 
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doomed to failure in the light of modern world conditions, and is likely, if 
persisted in, to plunge South Africa itself into chaos. 

T, K. Venkataraman 

BUILDING, CIVIL ENGINEERING AND PUBLIC WORKS COM- 
MITTEE: Record of the First Session, 1948 (Geneva: International 
Labour Office) 

This volume consists of a report prepared by the International Labour 
Organization for the First Session of the Buildings, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee, as also the Proceedings of the Committee held in 
Brussels from 26 November 1946 to 3 December 1946. 

It is unique in the history of Civil Engineering that such a Committee on 
an international level has been constituted by an influential Organization 
like the International Labour Office, for considering the social problems 
of the industry and for fostering future international coordination regarding 
the social and economic policies of the industry and help world reconstruction 
and peaceful development. It goes without saying that the exchange of views, 
deliberations and recommendations of the Committee, consisting of experts 
from various countries, will bear fruitful results and be highly beneficial to 
the participating countries in arriving at suitable solutions of problems con- 
fronting them. As such, the constitution of this Committee under the aegis 
of the International Labour Office should be welcomed by the engineering 
fraternity all over the world. 

This publication consists of 4 parts. The first consisting of four chapters 
deals with the report prepared by the International Labour Office to serve as 
a basis for work of the first session of the Committee; it enumerates the scope 
and functions of the Committee, gives interesting details of the overall 
labour and social problems of the construction industries with reference to 
their economic background. Various important aspects of the industry such 
as housing, commercial and industrial construction, civil engineering 
projects, problems of execution, safety and welfare, industrial relations etc., 
and possible solutions, are clearly brought out. 

The second part consists of the lists of the Members of the Committee and 
their Advisers and indicates the judicious selection of the representatives of 
the Governments, employers and workers for obtaining the best representation 
of all parties concerned in the industry. In all, 19 countries were represented, 
and 130 persons made up of 105 Delegates, 25 Advisers and one Observer 
attended this session. 

Part 3 furnishes a record of the proceedings of the 8 sittings of the 
Committee, including a debate on the general problems of the cons- 
truction industries, discussions on the reports of the Steering Committee, 
the sub-committee oh industrial relations, the sub-committee on general 
conditions of work and the sub-committee on general problems relating to 
production and reconstruction. Reports submitted by the three sub-commit- 
tees together with the resolutions were finally adopted by the Committee. 
The proceedings were marked by frank discussions and the resolutions adopted 
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indicated the keen desire of the delegates to cooperate with each other to 
further the aims of the Committee, especially to assure the welfare of the 
workers engaged in the industry. 

Part 4 enumerates the various standing orders of the Committee, reports 
of sub-committees, statements and resolutions adopted by the Committee 
and makes a very interesting and useful reading; it also shows the valuable 
results achieved by the coordinated action of representatives of various 
countries to improve the lot of the industry in every respect, particularly 
wnth regard to rural housing, social security, working hours and other condi- 
tions. The most important proposals put up by the sub-committee on in- 
dustrial relations were on the subject of collaboration in the construction 
industries, the establishment of national committees in the construction 
industries and a study of industrial relations to be undertaken by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 

BUILDING AND PUBLIC WORKS COMMTTEE : Second Session, 
Rome, 1949, Report I. 1949 (Geneva: International Labour Office). 

This Report was prepared by the International Labour Office for the Se- 
cond Session of the Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee 
and provides an excellent summary of the measures taken by the various 
countries and the International Labour Office in implementing the recom- 
mendations of the First Session of the Committee held in Brussels in Nov.- 
Dee. 1946, as also the latest developments in the industry. Coming from the 
expert staff of the International Labour Office, the valuable report usefully 
serves as a basis for the deliberations of the Second Session of the 
Committee. 

The Report is divided into two chapters. In the first, actions initiated by 
the International Labour Office and the measures adopted by the various 
Governments and by the industry are described in a neat and systematic man- 
ner, Portions dealing with the studies initiated by the International Labour 
Office concerning holidays with pay in construction industry as adopted 
and regulated in different countries are very interesting, and indicate the pro- 
gress being made for the benefit of the workers. The notes on safety 
and hygiene, social security, payments by results as successfully adopted in 
Great Britain since 1941 and reduction of weekly working hours, give valuable 
information on existing conditions in the several countries. There is a table 
showing the provision for a gradual reduction of weekly working hours 
from 43 to 40 as adopted in the Transvaal Province in South Africa, which 
is intended to prevent the industry feeling bad effects which would other- 
wise have resulted from an immediate switch over to a 40-hour week. 

Chapter 11 deals with recent trends and progress achieved in the industry 
in different countries. The organizations of research connected with housing 
and modernization of construction industries in England, France, Canada, 
the U. S. A and other countries have been described and great stress is laid 
on the utility of research in this sphere, for achieving greater efficiency and 
ultimate economy. The existing acute shortage in building materials and 
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how it adversely affects the building programme is clearly brought out and 
the table under this head illustrates the gravity of the situation in this respect. 
The portions on standardiaation and modular standardization are very ins- 
tructive and throw light on the great importance in the development of mass 
production of materials and in coordinating the dimensions of the various 
building elements. This would definitely have far-reaching effects in solving 
the problems of the house-building industry, specially with the latest trends 
towards 'pre-fabricationh 

Building codes and their importance in guaranteeing a minimum level of 
safety and hygiene in dwelling houses are enumerated and particular stress is 
laid on modernizing the existing codes, in the light of the rapid progress made 
in the industry in recent years, to suit present-day conditions. 

Instability of employment in the construction industry due to bad weather 
and other reasons and remedial measures adopted by some countries, as well 
as the important problem of settlement of jurisdictional disputes in the U. S. A. 
are very well explained and provide valuable information to persons engaged 
in the profession. 

BUILDING, CIVIL ENGINEERING AND PUBLIC WORKS COMMIT- 
TEE: Second Session Rome, 1949, Report III. 1949 (Geneva : Inter- 
national Labour Office). 

From replies received to their questionnaire and information collected 
from various other sources, the International Labour Office compiled this 
interesting report for the consideration of the Second Session of the Build- 
ing, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee. The report is ably 
illustrated by numerous tables and statistical information concerning the 
availability and distribution of manpower, as well as future requirements 
under the several categories in the construction industries, for purposes of 
international comparison. Problems regarding employment in the construc- 
tion industries, mobility of manpower and utility of employment services 
are clearly brought out. On account of their great importance in the industries, 
methods of recruitment and training of personnel are dealt with exhaustively 
and occupy a conspicuous part in this report. The report as a whole is highly 
instructive and would be of great use to persons interested in the development 
and welfare of the construction industries. 

This report contains 4 chapters. The first deals with the various aspects 
of manpower in the construction industries, its distribution under different 
categories and future requirements, and the problem of foreign labour engaged 
in the industries in France, Great Britain, Switzerland and Poland in recent 
years. Instructive tables and statistical data have been compiled with much 
care and facilitate a comparative study of the manpower position in different 
countries. In Chapter 11 , adoption of improved methods of production and 
its influence on the rate of recruitment in the industries, use of demobilized 
personnel and other sources of recruitment of manpower such as long-term 
building policies are discussed in detail. Bad weather resulting in inter- 
ruptions to work has an adverse effect on recruitment and methods adopted 
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in some countries to combat this are very important. The question of migra- 
tions of workers due to shortage or surplus of manpower on the national and 
international planes and the important role played by employment exchanges 
are well brought out. Chapter III gives much prominence to the problem 
of recruitment and training in the industries; efficiency and smooth working of 
the construction industries depend upon how well this problem is handled. 
Systems of apprenticeship and efficiency in training, organization of the 
training of adults, accelerated training, detailed programmes and methods 
of training, as also the results so far achieved in various countries, are all 
very ably presented. 

The last chapter is on the conclusions suggested by a study of this report 
and enumerates the salient points for consideration of the Committee. 

R. K. N. Iyengar 

EMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT AND LABOUR FORCE STA- 
TISTICS : A Study of Methods. 1948 (Geneva: I. L. O, 75 cts; 3s. 9 d.) 

One of the subjects for discussion at the Sixth International Conference of 
I.abour Statisticians, held in Montreal in August 1947, related to employment 
and unemployment. The present volume arose from the report submitted 
to that conference by the International Labour Office. In this excellent 
volume the whole field of employment, unemployment and labour force 
statistics is surveyed at expert level. The objectives, definitions and existing 
practices in various countries are critically analysed against the background of 
general principles in regard to the collection and compilation of employment 
and unemployment data. Detailed attention has been paid to the scope and 
methods in the collection of employment and unemployment data, and the 
practices that are prevalent in various countries have been explained and 
compared. The sources of employment and related statistics are explained 
in detail and their limitations pointed out. Space has been devoted also to 
a general summary of the labour force survey conducted in the U. S. A. and 
Canada to estimate employment and unemployment and related matters. 

The volume is divided into five parts. Part I explains the uses of employ- 
ment, unemployment and labour force statistics and deals with the definitions 
and implications of the various terms used, such as employment, 
unemployment, labour force etc. The various systems in vogue for the 
collection of these statistics with their advantages and disadvantages are 
also described in this part. Part II discusses problems relating to statistics 
of employment and contains a comparative evaluation of the practices followed 
in different countries in respect of the collection of these statistics. Employ- 
ment data available in different countries are discussed in the light of general 
principles and suggestions given with a view to improving the collection of 
material. Part III deals similarly with statistics of unemployment. Prin- 
ciples and practices are discussed in detail. In Part IV of the book general 
questions relating to consistency of data, international comparability etc. 
are considered while Part V contains the resolutions that were proposed for 
adoption at the Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians. 
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The book is a very useful compilation giving in the same place a sumtnary 
of the problems we face in the collection of employment and unemployment 
data, statistical methods followed in the different countries to estimate the 
magnitude of the problem, an enumeration of the various factors that are 
involved and the limitations to which the different types of material are subject* 
Like many other contributions from the I. L. O, it is a valuable publication 
both for officials and others engaged or interested in estimating the extent 
of employment and unemployment in any country and measuring the magni- 
tude of its labour force. 

REPORT OF THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
LABOUR STATISTICIANS : No. 7, (Part IV). 1948 (Geneva: L L. O.). 

This report of the work done by the Sixth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians held at Montreal in August 1947, contains a summary of 
the proceedings of the Conference and completes the series of documents, 
the first three parts of which were Reports on Employment, Unemployment 
and Labour Force Statistics, the Cost of Living Statistics, and Methods of 
Statistics of Industrial Injuries. The volume is divided into sections, 
dealing with different items of the work of the Conference. The first two 
sections deal with the preliminaries connected with the convening of the 
Conference and its organization. There is a section each devoted to the work 
of the Committees on Employment and Unemployment Statistics, Cost of 
Living Statistics, and Industrial Accidents Statistics. The last section summa- 
rizes briefly the work of the Conference as a whole. There are two Appendices, 
the first giving the text of Resolutions adopted by the Conference and the 
second giving the list of members of delegations and committees. 

The main work of the Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisti- 
cians consisted of discussing existing methods and practices in respect of, 
and formulating international standards for (a) index numbers of the Cost 
of Living, (^) calculation of frequency and severity rates of Industrial Injuries, 
and (c) Statistics of Employment, Unemployment and the Labour Force, 
The three major resolutions adopted by the Conference related to these three 
subjects. A number of other resolutions were also passed recommending to 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to arrange for the 
Office to undertake studies on various statistical subjects with a view to 
facilitating their discussion at future Conferences. 

Two of the main subjects Index Numbers of Cost of Living, and Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Statistics, considered by the Conference concern 
topics of great importance in the formulation of national economic and social 
policies. The recommendations made by the Conference on the methods 
to be used in measuring the movements of retail prices should prove invaluable 
to statisticians charged with this task of measurement. Similarly the resolu- 
tion adopted in the case of Employment, Unemployment and Labour Force. 
Statistics sets international standards in this field. In the case of each of the 
type of statistics discussed at the Conference, the Conference reviewed the 
work of earlier International Conferences of Labour Statisticians and drew 
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up new and more comprehensive recommendations for the guidance of 
statisticians in all countries, 

A. N. Krishnan Nair 

BANKING, PLANNING AND CONSTITUTION MAKING Bj Prof. K. 

T. Shah. 1949 (Bombay: Vora & Co. Publishers, Ltd., Rs. 4/8). 

The three lectures on Banking, Planning and Constitution-making by an 
authority like Prof. K. T. Shah are of absorbing interest. The subject has 
been made easily intelligible, and animated wdth a w’ealth of information and 
useful ideas. It is of profound value to the citizen and the administrator, as 
well as to the student. 

The first address is a presidential one delivered to the Imperial Bank Staff 
Conference. It contains a minute examination of the banking organization 
and legislation in this country. He graphically chalks out the place and func- 
tions of banking in national economy. The author then briefly traces the 
historical development of banking, commercial finance and foreign exchange. 
He says that banking business in India ‘being primarily and predominantly 
concerned with commercial credit, short-term investment and rapid turnover, 
it steers almost entirely clear of production finance.* Prof. Shah then sketches 
the role of banks as money-lending and money-transferring agencies and the 
creation and use of deposit currency i.e., cheques issued on the strength of 
a client’s cash credit. The author then stresses the importance of banks as 
the stabilizers of price-level and shows how the scope of Indian banks is 
Limited in this direction as ’well as in the mobilization of capital in expanding 
production. He next enumerates the contribution of the various parties 
concerned to the banking organization of a country such as the proprietors, 
the shareholders, the shroffs, the depositors and above all the Government. 
This is followed by a close scrutiny of banking legislation and the need to 
consolidate such legislation in the country along with several amendments 
which the author later proposed to the Consolidating Banking Bill (it has now 
become Law) in the Legislative Assembly. The address contains some essen- 
tial recommendations which, to quote the learned author, ‘would make the 
entire banking system of the country a Public Utility Service, ripe and ready 
for socialization.* 

The second address on the nature and scope of planning delivered at the 
Scottish Church College, Calcutta, contains useful suggestions on planning 
from the viewpoint of a comprehensive planner. The author has brought 
to the fore the agencies that have to be co-ordinated for an integrated National 
Plan. He has laid great stress on the fa^. ^at planning would be incomplete 
if it was aimed at industrial development only, aiiu c. ^ ’ nning should not 
be confined to Production only but should include both Distribution, of the 
material wealth produced, and Exchange, national and international. 
He has also emphasized the necessity of Public Utilities and Social Services in 
a planned economy. He has probed into the potentialites of planning far 
deeper than the surface, giving us not only the nature and scope of planning, 
but its objective and mdus operand!. He has then pointed out several gaps 
7 
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left in the National Planning Committee Series consisting of 27 volumes, of 
which the author was the Secretary and the Editor. The most important gap 
brought to light by Prof. Shah is the problem of National Defence and the 
industries and services which minister to it. He has concluded brilliantly 
with the future prospects of planning and according to him ^it remains still 
a dream, a distant vision, hazy and fading under the might of vested interests 
and the trend they are forcing in reactionary directions.’ 

The last address reviews the work of the Constituent Assembly and gives 
a unique, critical estimate of the fundamentals of the Constitution and has 
exposed the weak spots of the Draft Constitution. He has commenced by 
tracing briefly the history of the events that immediately followed the abdica- 
tion of power by Britain in order to give a true perspective of the preparation 
of the IDraft Constitution. He has then given a very revealing picture of the 
actual working of the Constituent Assembly with aU its shortcomings and its 
antagonism to constructive criticism. He has then enumerated the basic 
principles of constitution-making with all their ramifications such as popular 
sovereignty, distributions of powers, ministerial responsibility, civil liberties, 
organs and functions of government and Commonwealth relations. After 
this comprehensive survey of constitution-making, the author justly concludes 
that *a constitution must be built to last, not to bend before the lightest breeze 
of passing sentiment’. 

The entire work is an intellectual treat providing ample food for thought. 
Prof. Shah has done full justice to all the three themes in all their bearings and 
implications. It is indeed a mystery as to how Prof. Shah found time for 
preparing these 3 addresses in the midst of his heavy and laborious work in 
the Constituent Assembly and elsewhere. 

S. Kesava Iyengar 

THE SINO-INDIAN JOURNAL (Vol, I, Part H.) 

Goodwill Messages to India. 

China’s Civilization and The 
Spirit of Indian and Chinese Cultures. 
Inter-Asian Cultural Cooperation and 
Union of Asia. 

(SHANTINIKETAN: Sino-Indian Cultural Society in India). 

Any literature on India’s relations with China and Asia in general is bound 
to be increasingly popular in this country. But when it is edited or written 
by no less a scholar than Prof. Tan Yun-shan, himself a Sino-Indian in the 
spiritual and best sense of the word, then we may be sure it is well worth reading. 
Under his guidance the Sino-Indian Cultural Society publishes a bi-annual 
journal and quite a few cultural pamphlets by various distinguished authors. 

The December 1948 issue (Vol. I, Part II) of the Sino-Indian Journal, edited by 
Tan Yun-shan, is chiefly a Gandhi memorial number. In this issue we get 
such homely pictures of the Mahatma as in Raj kumariAmrit Kaur’s ‘Bapu’ and 
Chandrashankar Shukla’s *A Talk About God’ and also such sublime conceptions 
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of him as In Will Hayes’ The Great Crucifixion’ and in a sfofra by the late 
Tai Chi-tao which can almost be described as a poem about a saint by a saint ! 
The second half of the journal contains articles of general cultural interest. 
There is a very comprehensive and interesting article on Indo-Asian Contacts’ 
by Benoy Sarkar. While tracing the increasing Asia-mindedness of Indians 
culminating in the momentous Asian Conferences held in India in 1 947 and 1 948, 

the author also makes it clear that Indian Asianism is but a new phase of 

India’s expansion in interhuman contact and nothing more’. Equally interest- 
ing is Narasimhayya’s exposition of the "Art-Philosophy of Asia’ wherein 
he lays stress on the fact that Asian art makes up the very fibre of life and not 
merely its external trappings. Other articles such as "Jainism and China’ by 
Kamta Prasad Jain, ‘Indian Literature in Central Asia’ by IMukherjee and 
"Buddhist Secular Literature’ by Aiyaswami Sastri, are equally scholarly, 
though not quite so readable. The essay on "Buddhist Literature in South India’ 
however, tends to lose itself in dates! Many of the essays, particularly "The 
Spirit of Mahayana Buddhism’ are interspersed with delightful quotations 
from Buddhist and ancient Hindu classics and "A Tibetan Account of Nagar- 
juna’ makes us feel that the system of Indian education was probably more 
versatile and complete two thousand years ago than it is now! On the whole 
this is a well got-up journal and perhaps its most salient feature is its eschewing 
of politics — the bane of this century. 

This same cultural and non-political strain is kept up by the venerable Tai 
Chi-tao in his ^Goodmll Messages to India,* What he has to say is noble and 
inspiring, particularly his address to the Maha Bodhi Society, but perhaps 
much of the beauty of the language, as of all languages, is lost in translation. 

In another Sino-Indian pamphlet entitled ‘ China* s Civilisation and the Spirit of 
Indian and Chinese Cultures*, Tan Yun-shan gives us a remarkable summary in 
seventeen pages of the world’s oldest civilization where the pattern of social 
and political life was laid as early as 2300 B. C. Communists might be interested 
in the land policy of the Chou period (2200-220 B. C.) wherein "aU land belonged 
to the Nation and w’-as equally divided among the people’. With typical 
generosity the author dwells largely on how India influenced Chinese litera- 
ture, religion, philosophy and art and with t3rpically Chinese humour he marks 
the contrast between China’s contact with Indians and also with Europeans 
"who came fi^rst with their gospel, then with their merchandise and then with 
their war-ships and guns’! Comparing the essence of Chinese civilization 
with that of ours in his ‘Spirit of Indian and Chinese Cultures,’ Tan Yun- 
shan points out the essential identity in our moral and spiritual values. In 
the first article of his pamphlet Inter-Asian Cultural Co-operation and Union of 
Asia he gives an evaluation and synthesis, not only of Indian and 
Chinese cultures, but of Asian culture as a whole. With characteristic sim- 
plicity he suggests a panacea for the present-day ills and evils of the world 
based, not on the complicated methods of politicians and economists, but on 
the essential goodness of human nature and the development of Eastern cul- 
ture, its pacifism and humaneness, which is the noblest heritage of Asia and 
her best contribution to the world. The second article of the pamphlet makes 
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a concession to politics. Having suggested cultutal development to achieve 
world peace, Tan Yun-shan now suggests a federation of Governments and 
the formation of Unions on a regional basis to achieve world unity and a World 
Union. But even this World Union, he rightly observes, should not be based 
on political, economic or military strength but on the strength of the spirit, 

(Mrs.) Parvathi Thampi 

FOREIGN BOOKS ON INDIA 

MEMORY IS THE SCAR. Bj Dennis Gray Stoll, 1949 (London: Victor 
GoUancz Ltd. 9/6 net). 

Through this novel, Mr. Stoll has attempted to present a realistic picture of 
India today. It is a story of East Bengal in the spring of 1946. The element 
of the story is very thin, and the characters are merely pegs to hang the 
ideas of the author on. Tara Devi, a middle aged widow, is an authoress and 
Congress worker; Asok, her son, is a civil servant with an unfaithful French 
wife, Marie; Manik Basu is an ambitious Congress leader with a thoroughly 
corrupt private life; Benoy is a constructive worker who marries a Harijan 
girl and leads an ideal village life. All of them move about the countryside 
of East Bengal, and through the discussions and experiences the observant 
and argumentative author has tried to reveal a wide range of problems that 
confront the country. 

The novel is divided into four books: the Old, the New, the Shadow and 
the Real. Under these headings the novelist describes the conflict between 
the romantic old world and the drab new one. In a way, he has rendered 
a service by presenting a realistic, though imperfect, picture of Indian society, 
which should cause a heart-searching among our politicians. 

But a careful perusal of the book leaves an impression that Mr. Stoll has 
neither been completely fair and impartial in his presentation nor correct 
in his diagnosis. He thinks that political leadership is responsible for the 
misery of the people. In the character of Manik Basu he has tried to show, 
in a subtle way, that our political leaders are corrupt both morally and ma- 
terially; they are trying to exploit a simple, underfed, ill-clothed and backward 
people for personal greed and lure of office; that honest workers do not find 
favour with them and are put out of the way by questionable means. On the 
other hand he presents Geoffrey Warner, a British police detective, as an honest 
and incorruptible officer as well as a great lover of Hindu philosophy, who 
impresses Tara Devi so much that she falls in love with him. Anyone who 
is familiar with the conditions in Bengal in 1946 will be surprised to read such 
a description, which is not only highly exaggerated and unnatural but a 
complete travesty of facts. 

Certainly a novel is not a medium to propagate such opinions about the 
political leaders and parties of a country. Mr. Stoll should have attempted 
a more direct method, so that those who were pilloried might have answered 
properly. 


Ram Gopal Khanna 
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OTHER BOOKS 

CHARLES FREER ANDREWS. By Benarsidas Chaturvedi and Marjori 
Sykes. 1949 (London: George Allen and Unwin. losh. 6d). 

Truly have the joint authors said of their hero that though he did not write 
the Life of Chrisf as he had planned, he had most faithfully lived it. In its 
best and widest sense, Charles Freer Andrews was a ^wandering Christian’, 
w^andering from country to country and from one subject to another in the 
true Christian spirit of charity and sendee. But wherever he went, whatever 
realms to see, his heart untrammelled turned to Christ and to India, particularly 
the poor and the oppressed Indians at home or abroad. A member of the 
ruling British race and an ordained Christian minister, he came to India to save, 
but remained to senx. No Britisher had so completely identified himself 
with India as he and at one time nobody suffered from both sides as he, and 
finally nobody w’as more universally loved and acclaimed as he. His w-as a 
unique life. His romantic and fascinating story has been told with remark- 
able fidelity to truth and to his personality by the joint authors, one a Hindu 
of India and the other a Christian from England, typifying the cooperation 
between India and England for which Mr, Andrew^s laboured. 

It is not possible in this short review to discuss the great variety of subjects 
that Andrew^s handled with rare courage and devotion. He was a pioneer 
in several of them. As early as 1912 he had expressed his conviction that 
India should achieve independence. Again in 1920 he wrote in the press 
that India’s self-respect was compatible only with independence from British 
domination. Perhaps he was the first to think and advocate independence 
for India! 

Another remarkable achievement of Andrews was his almost equal loyalty 
and devotion to Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi, who in some 
ways were poles asunder. His own appreciation of Christianity underwent 
a broadening and tolerant modification as the result of his contacts with these 
two great heathens. In 1911, in his pre-Gandhian era, Andrews, speaking at 
the Convention of Religions in Allahabad, proclaimed the uniqueness of 
Christ, not to be put on a level with other prophets. But later on, in 1914, 
after he had met Gandhi ji in South Africa and seen Christianity as practised in 
that country, he expressed the view that Christianity seemed to him an out- 
growth of Hinduism, and that the world’s higher religions were but branches 
of the same family tree. He realized that his new conception of Christianity 
would mean a lonely pilgrimage to him, for it meant giving up claims for the 
Christian position which everyone in the West whom he knew and loved 
would never conceive of giving up. 

The joint authors relate this change to Andrews’ experience in South Africa. 
The late Gopal Krishna Gokhale, who had persuaded Andrews to go to South 
Africa to help Gandhiji, had warned him that the South African Christianity 
would shock him, and he soon found that Gokhale was right. On the other 
hand, he had met heathen Gandhi and found in him a truer Christian. The 
joint authors describe the incident , of Gandhiji being refused admission to 
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a church in which Andrews was preaching (p. 102). As I heard it in South 
Africa, perhaps from Andrews himself, it was more dramatic and telling than 
in the book. It would appear that Andrews, who was living with Mr. and 
Mrs. Gandhi in Durban, slippedput one Sunday in order to preach the sermon 
in a Christian church. When Gandhi learnt of it, he sought admission to 
the church to hear his friend’s sermon. But he was turned away at the gate 
because it was a ‘white’ church and he was an Indian. He was advised to go 
to the Indian church in another part of the town. Gandhiji said that he was 
not a Christian and had not come to attend the usual church service and that 
his friend, Andrews, was preaching in that particular church and he wished 
to hear him and his purpose would not be served by his attending an Indian 
church somewhere else. He was however told that no Indian could be admit- 
ted to the ‘white’ church under any circumstance; it was just not done. 
Whereupon Gandhiji returned home. Later on, Andrews returned home too. 
He was full of joy and exaltation and very pleased with himself. Gandhiji 
told him how he wanted to hear Andrews’ sermon, had presented himself 
at the church door, but was turned back as he was an Asian. Whereupon 
Andrews threw up his hands in holy horror and exclaimed that at the very 
moment that Gandhiji was turned away at the gate of the church, he, Gandhiji 
himself, was the theme of his (Andrews’) sermon inside the church I 

P. Kodanda Rao 

RURAL WELFARE SERIES. By Benson Y. Landis, 1949 (New York; 
Columbia University Press, distribution in India by the Oxford Univer- 
ity Press, Bombay, $5). 

The author has long been active in the field of rural sociology. He was 
Editor of Rural America from 1923 to 1941, Executive Secretary of the Ame- 
rican Country Life Association from 1929 to 1941, Director of the Institute 
of Rural Economics, Rutgers University in 1935 and is now Executive Secre- 
tary of the Committee in Town and Country in New York City, Here he 
gives a brief but comprehensive account of social welfare services in rural 
America. 

America has advanced probably more than any other country in organized 
forms of social service. One usually thinks of social work, however, only 
in connexion with slums caused by industrialization. But in this book the 
author gives a dear, concise and interesting description of numerous social 
welfare organizations, both private and governmental, operating in the rural 
areas of the United States. The book is therefore of special interest to us 
in India, as it indicates the many lines along which work may be done for our 
village folk. 

Primarily, however, so far as our villages go, the problem is one of dire 
poverty. So our chief means of bringing about happier conditions in our 
villages will have to be economic. But even when the economic problem 
is solved, it is obvious, as is apparent from reading this book, that there will 
stiU be need for various forms of social welfare services like, for example. 
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maternity and child welfare, old age assistance, adult education, recreation and 
schools for the handicapped. So this book has many valuable suggestions 
for us, and should be read by our Rural Development Officers and by village 
W'orkers. It gives at the end a useful list of voluntary and governmental 
agencies carrying on rural welfare sendees in America, with their addresses, 
and a very full and carefully selected bibliography. 

BhARATAN Ku3.£ARAPPA 

INDIAN COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY DURING TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. N. H. Thakker. 1949 (Bombay: Vora and Co. Publishers 
Ltd., Rs. 15). 

Indian Cotton Textile Industry by Prof. N. H. Thakker is a factual study of 
this important Indian industry, with special reference to war-time effects on it. 
It starts with a theoretical approach to the problem and briefly traces the 
progress of the industry from 1854 to 1945. 

The author makes a comprehensive study of the effects of last ’war on the 
development and financial structure of the industr}^ He sun’^eys the labour 
conditions during the two wars. Scarcity of cloth in the country and conse- 
quent control over the whole industry are fully discussed. 

Wdth a view to make the work useful to the students, he discusses in detail 
the organization of the industry. A chapter is devoted to the importance of 
the handloom industry and its future in the economic set-up of the country. 
In the last chapter he refers to economic repercussions of the partition on the 
industry, competition from new fibres, decreasing production and reintro- 
duction of controls. 

The book does not constitute either an original or a critical study of the 
industry. There is no reference to the Report of the Cotton Textile Commit- 
tee, which envisages stepping up production by starting new mills. It does 
not make reference to Government’s efforts to get textile machinery like 
spindles and looms from foreign countries. 

The economic developments since 1947 make the study out of date. It 
is useful as a historical account of the industry. 

V. Ramakrishna RAO 

DIE INDISCHE WELT (Als Esscheinung und Erlebnis) : By Helmuth von 
Glasenapp. (Buhler’s Baden — ^Baden). 

Among the orientalists in Europe to-day. Prof, von Glasenapp occupies 
a unique position, for since the death of Heinrich Luders there is no one in 
Europe who can be compared to Prof, von Glasenapp in erudition and scho- 
larly activities as far as Indological studies are concerned. As an author of 
more than a dozen books and innumerable brochures on India Prof, von 
Glasenapp has been known in Europe nearly for a quarter of a century and 
those who have read his “Die Keligionen Indiens” and “Der Hindmsnms” y know 
well what an amount of patient work he had put in these books in order to 
give to the world a scientific and exact history of Indian religions and 
Hinduism. Similarly his great work “Die Diteraturen Indiem” has brought up 
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to modem times the history of out natiotial literature and what is most 
impressive about this book is that in matters of exactitude it even surpasses 
Winfernitz’s remarkable work on that subject in many respects. 

Prof, von Glasenapp’s famous library of Sanskrit manuscripts was destroyed 
during the bombardment of Koenigsberg where he used to live but in spite of 
this loss and in spite of great hardships he has gone through, he has not re- 
mained idle and since the Armistice he has already published four books on 
India, of which Philosophk derinder'' published in 1948 is going to appear 
in English translation. In the book under review, the author has described 
with consummate skill and much insight the nature and characteristics of 
Indian civilization and its influence on various countries of Asia. He qualified 
himself for this task by his extensive travels in India in 1927-28, his sojourn 
among the Indian colonists in South Africa and East Africa in 1929 and by 
his travels in the Far East in 1930-31. His interpretation of the Indian world 
is not, therefore, purely academic and unlike many European orientalists the 
author was also keenly interested in the political and social problems of the 
countries he had visited and what he says springs therefore from his direct 
experience of the peoples and institutions of our country. During his travels 
in India he had met also Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore and he 
has given us in this book two very interesting studies of their work and genius. 

The part of the book, however, which will be of great interest to our readers, 
refers to the Indians Overseas about whom the author has much knowledge and 
he discusses their spiritual and material problems with authority and con- 
viction. I would also like to draw attention to the chapters relating to Indian 
influence on Ceylon and South-East Asia for which the Germans have a more 
appropriate word, for they call this region ^^Hinter md lnsel-lndiaff\ And 
finally, if I may I would like to suggest that some Indian publishing house 
should bring out at least, in English translation, some of the more important 
works of Prof, von Glasenapp, so that his remarkable contribution to Indology 
may be better known in our country. 


Girija Mookerjee 
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INDIA AND THE UNITED NATIONS* 

Bj M, C. Setalvab 
I 

India’s attitude 

‘The United Nations was a kind of bridge between past and present conflicts 
and a happy future. The hopes of the world rested on its successful 
operations. A tremendous responsibility ky on the members of the United 
Nations because if no such bridge existed, it would be diiBcult to imagine 
what the state of the world would be like,’ These words of the Foreign 
Minister of India sum up the attitude of the Government and the people of 
India towards the United Nations. 

Among the main objectives of India’s foreign policy is the pursuit of peace. 
In the course of her long history* India has never made attempts to dominate 
or enskve other countries. India believes that war as a method of settling 
disputes is unjust. Not only is war morally unjustifiable; but victory in a war 
fails to attain the real objective of fighting it — the attainment of peace. That 
is the experience of all wars and has been confirmed by what we see at the end 
of two World Wars fought in the course of a generation. Such has been the 
doctrine preached by Mahatma Gandhi; and it is largely accepted in India. 

Apart from the rejection of war on moral and utilitarian grounds, a long 
period of peace and stability is essential to India for her economic development. 
Her vast natural resources and her reserves of power can be made available 
for building up higher standards of life for her teeming population only if she 
and the world have a quarter of a century of respite from the destructive waste 
of modern war. Thus India’s endeavour to support policies and measures 
which will make for peace in the world has its roots not only in principle and 
justice but arises also from a vivid realization of her own interest. 

India is conscious that the United Nations Organization with all its organs 
and specialized agencies makes for the widest co-operation among all peace 
loving nations for the attainment of international security and for the promo- 
tion of a new order of social justice. It is true that conflicts between some of 
the dominant members of the Organization have greatly hampered its effective- 
ness; these conflicts have prevented it from becoming a real force controlling 
international peace and security. Yet even in that field it has assembled in 
debate personalities and nations holding widely divergent views and tried to 
promote the growth of a common outlook. Appreciating the grave difficul- 
ties which have beset the Organization but convinced that it is the greatest sin- 
gle factor in the world today endeavouring towards the establishment of uni- 
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versal peace and security and world-wide social reconstruction, India adheres 
to the spirit and letter of the Charter of the United Nations and gives it her 
whole-hearted support. Indeed, her confidence in and loyalty to the Orga- 
nization have led her to bring some of her own problems to it for solution. 

II 

PART PLAYED AT SAN FRANCISCO 

India was represented at the meeting of the Nations held in 1945 at San 
Francisco to consider the Dumbarton Oaks proposals to found the Organiza- 
tion. India had not then attained her freedom. Yet the part she played at 
that meeting and the principles which she then espoused were fully indicative 
of the trend of Indian thought. 

In his speech at the Conference, the Chief Indian Delegate ^iaid special 
emphasis on the need for removing economic and social evils which often 
lay at the root of war. Unless fundamental human rights which were 
incapable of segregation were safeguarded in all lands and among all peoples, 
irrespective of colour and creed, world security would remain a dream.’ That 
statement contains two ideas which have since been repeatedly asserted as lying 
at the root of India’s foreign policy; the elimination of racial discrimination 
and the eradication of disease and ignorance which afflict the greater parts of 
Asia and Africa. 

India made valuable contributions to the task of framing of the Charter. 
The Indian Delegation put forward an amendment to the Chapter on Purposes, 
suggesting the addition of a clause ‘to promote recognition of fundamental 
human rights for men and women irrespective of race, colour or creed, in all 
nations and in all international relations and association of nations one with 
another.’ This amendment was withdrawn on a similar amendment being 
put forward by the sponsoring Powers which ultimately resulted in the 
addition to clause 3 of Article i which enumerates the purposes of the 
United Nations the famous phrase ‘and in promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language or religion.’ Thus was exemplified 
India’s insistence on freedom for the individual irrespective of his race or 
religion. 

Her own grievous experience has led India to uphold at all times the cause 
of the weak and oppressed nations and set its face in determined opposition to 
Colonial Imperialism. It was suggested at San Francisco that among the terri- 
tories to which the trusteeship system was applicable should be included 
‘territories voluntarily placed under the system by States responsible for their 
administration.’ The idea was that Colonial Powers would themselves 
bring colonial territories administered by them under the trusteeship 
system proposed to be established by the Charter. In the course of the 
discussions in London between Commonwealth countries, which had pre- 
ceded the Conference, the British Government had made it clear that they 
did not intend to apply the principle of trusteeship to their own colonial terri- 
tories. Australia and New Zealand had both expressed dissatisfaction at the 
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attitude thus adopted by the United Kingdom. At San Francisco, the broad 
issue was vdiethet the United Kingdom should not accept the obligation of 
rendering reports to an international authority as is dene in the case of tmst 
tcrritoiies in respect c-f seme of their colonial posstssions. The Australian 
representative took the viev^-' that it would be better for the United Kingdom 
Government not to accept the principle of voluntary trusteeship at all than to 
accept it and refuse to apply it to their own territories. The Indian represen- 
tative stated that in respect of the matter in issue he had to voice public opinion 
in India as well as the views of his Government. He stated that there was a 
section in India which regarded the last war as an Imperialist war, the object 
of which was to bring about the establishment of colonial rule by European 
Powers. He said that ^the refusal of Britain to apply the trusteeship principle 
in non-mandated territories would lend colour to this criticism. Certain 
Powers had lost their colonies and were unable to get them back by their own 

efforts or even effectively to assist their allies regarding them 

It was illogical for the United Kingdom, United States, Australia and New 
Zealand to fight to restore these Colonies to those Powers without attaching 

any conditions as to their administration If Colonies had 

been administered in a spirit of trusteeship they would be a burden instead 
of being a tempting prize and a fundamental cause of future wars would be 
eliminated.’ Thus did India proclaim in no uncertain voice its condemnation 
of the colonial system at the San Francisco meeting of the Nations. 

m 

THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION 

India took an active part in the work of the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations -which first met in June 1945 at San Francisco and later in 
November 1945 in London after the Charter had come into force on 24 Octo- 
ber 1945. 

At an early stage of the discussions in the Committee dealing with trustee- 
ship, the Indian representative contested the proposal to delay the setting up 
of the temporary Trusteeship Council. He put forward the view that (i) the 
General Assembly should call upon the mandatory Powers to declare their 
readiness to place the mandated territories administered by them under the 
trusteeship system, and, (2) that these Powers should be invited to prepare 
draft trusteeship agreements and submit them for approval. He suggested 
that a recommendation should be made to the General Assembly to set up an 
ad hoc committee with the object of considering trusteeship agreements, revis- 
ing them where necessary, and submitting them for the approval of the Gene- 
ral Assembly. A resolution was thereafter adopted by the Trusteeship Com- 
mittee by which, in effect, the General Assembly of the United Nations called 
upon ‘the States administering territories in accordance with the League of 
Nations mandates to undertake practical steps, in concert -with other States 
directly concerned, for the implementation of the provisions of Article 79 of 
the Charter’ which provides for the conclusion of agreements in respect of 
each territory to be placed under the trusteeship system. Thus began India’s 
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straggle fof bringing under the trusteeship system all territories held under 
mandates from the League of Nations. It will appear hereafter how consis- 
tently India has fought for the acceptance of the position that States who held 
territories under mandates conferred upon them by the League of Nations 
are bound to enter into trusteeship agreements in reference to them % the 
spirit if not by the letter of the Charter. 

IV 

LONDON SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 1946 

The report of the Preparatory Commission came up for consideration before 
the Inaugural Meeting of the first part of the first Session of the General Assem- 
bly held in London in January 1946. 

In the opening discussion the Chairman of the Indian Delegation, Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, emphasized the importance of the Economic and 
Social Council which is regarded by many as the leading organ of the United 
Nations. Tt has been truly stated over and over again that the Secu- 
rity Council is there in a negative aspect to see that aggression does 

not in any form show its head again in this world. The positive func- 
tion of securing human happiness, human progress and prosperity is laid 
heavily on the Economic and Social Council. Wars are but the outward result 
of something far deeper, a malady far greater, an injury more widespread — 
the injury that comes, the malady that spreads out of economic mal- 
adjustment and of the social injustice. Remove these things that always 
are at the bottom of all this trouble, see to it that between man and man 
and between nation and nation there is a common economic fundamental 
unity. See to it again that among men and women of all races and creeds there 
is justice based on social equality. Then the fundamental causes of war are 
removed far indeed.’ 

He also emphasized the interdependence of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and the Trusteeship Council which had not been set up. ‘The basic problems 
of the Trusteeship Council are closely associated with the problems of the 
Economic and Social Council; in fact it would not be too much to say that the 
Economic and Social Council cannot satisfactorily function unless there is 
a Trusteeship Council also, that the Trusteeship Council can function eifec- 
tively in close co-operation with the Economic and Social Council,’ He 
pleaded earnestly for the immediate establishment of the Trusteeship Council. 

The importance of the Trusteeship Council lay in the promise which it held 
out to the non-self-governing peoples of the world of an improvement in their 
economic and political conditions which would inevitably lead them to self- 
government. Said India’s representative: ‘But I am certain that I take back 
from this hall from the many speeches that have been made by the delegates 
of European countries the message to the people of Asia and far eastern Asia 
that there is a quicker realization of their problems in European countries than 
there ever has been, that there is a greater understanding of those human pul- 
sations, those throbbings of the heart even more than of the head which have 
come to the people of these countries. And may I not take also with me the 
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assurance, if assurance were needed, that relations between the non-self-gover- 
ning countries and others will be on a more satisfactory basis? x\nd may I 
not hope that the Trusteeship Council which we at San Francisco after a great 
deal of deliberation sought to establish, will be an accomplished fact, that the 
lead given by the United Kingdom and I believe by that little country New 
Zealand will be followed by others?’ 

He also referred to the immediate need for placing mandated territories 
under trusteeship administration. ‘With reference to mandated territories — 
comparatively a simple proposition in itself — ^with reference to new territories 
which after the peace treaty doubtless will come under mandate, and lastly with 
reference to those dependent and non-self-governing countries which are to 
come under the trusteeship system, the sooner that happens the better. It 
will be for the good understanding of all the people of the world and for the 
prevention of those permanent and lasting causes that lead to misunderstand- 
ings and troubles in the world.’ 

This was said at a time when India had not yet succeeded in shaking 
off the powerful hold of British Imperialism to which she had been subject- 
ed for a century and a half. Yet India pleaded in no uncertain voice the 
cause of the underdeveloped and economically backward Aslan and African 
peoples. 

The General Assembly adopted a composite resolution dealing with the 
Chapters XI, XII, and XIII of the Charter. It drew ‘attention to the fact that 
the obligations accepted under Chapter XI of the Charter by all members of the 
United Nations are in no way contingent upon the conclusion of trusteeship 
agreements or upon the bringing into being of the Trusteeship Council, and 
are, therefore, already in full force.* It requested the Secretary General to 
include in his annual report a statement summarHing such information as may 
have been transmitted to him by members of the United Nations under Article 
73 (e) of the Charter ‘relating to economic, social and educational conditions 
in the territories for which they are responsible other than those to which Chap- 
ters XII and XIII apply.’ In regard to Chapters XII and XIII of the Charter, 
the General Assembly welcomed ‘the declarations made by certain States ad- 
ministering territories now held under mandate of an intention to negotiate 
trusteeship agreements in respect of some of those territories.’ It invited ‘the 
States administering territories now held under mandate to undertake practical 
steps, in concert with other States directly concerned, for the implementation 
of Article 79 of the Charter (which provides for the conclusion of agreement 
on the terms of trusteeship for each territory to be placed under the trusteeship 
system) in order to submit these agreements for approval preferably not later 
than during the second part of the First Session of the General Assembly.’ 
The resolution went on to state that the General Assembly ‘expects that the 
realization of the objectives of Chapters XI, XII and XIII will make possible 
attainment of political, economic, social and educational aspirations of non- 
self-governing peoples This was a substantial step forward which had result- 
ed from the insistence of India and other countries on the administering Powers 
accepting some control of an international authority in respect of non-self- 
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governing territories and the mandatory Powers submitting trusteeship agree- 
ments in reference to the mandated territories. 

V 

India’s policy in the united nations 

When the second part of the first session of the General Assembly met in 
October 1946 in New York, India had attained a position in which she could 
send an independent delegation to the United Nations briefed and accredited 
by a national Government and speaking with a full sense of responsibility and 
authority vested in that Government ‘by the confidence and sanctions’ of the 
Indian people. The Indian Delegation to this session was led by Shrimati 
Vijayalasmi Pandit who thereafter becarne as it were the accredited ambassador 
of India to the United Nations. She unequivocally declared that India regarded 
‘imperialism, political, economic or social, as being inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the United Nations Charter.’ 

At the 1947 session Shrimati Vijayalasmi Pandit made a more explicit and 
ampler declaration of India’s policy in the United Nations. Speaking in the 
General Debate, she stated, ‘we shall ofier our support to, or withhold it 
from the proposals that come before the members solely in the light of our 
judgement of the merits of the case in question. We stand for peace, and will 
devote our resources and energy towards the abolition of all causes which 
lead to war. To those nations, which work with this end, we shall gladly 
offer our full co-operation ’ 

‘The important thing today is that we should aU observe the spirit and the 
letter of the Charter faithfully, its principles and procedure, not only when it 
is convenient to us, not only when it helps us to pursue aims and policies which 
may have no connexion with the Charter, but at all times and in relation to all 
problems and difficulties ’ 

‘Our Organization, The United Nations, has no “ism” of its own; it embraces 
all “isms” and idealogies. It embraces aU civilizations of the West and of the 
East, its principles cannot be said to derive exclusively from either or any of 
the contending doctrines ’ 

‘That is why in these m-ost critical times and notwithstanding the discou- 
raging factors we continue to place our faith in it. We are indeed more firmly 
convinced than ever before that the only way to save a catastrophe, the only road 
to peace, freedom and well-being for us all, is through our steadfast and whole- 
hearted co-operation at whatever inconvenience within the framework of the 
United Nations and in the spirit of the Charter.’ 

VI 

MEMBERSHIP OF UNITED NATIONS 

At the 1946 session came up the question of the admission of new members 

to the United Nations which has ever since been the subject of an acrimonious 

controversy between confiicting power blocs in the United Nations. 
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Six States including Siam had applied for membership, Siam was unani- 
mously recommended by the Security Council for membership; but in regard 
to the remaining five — Eire, Transjordan, Portugal, Albania and Outer IMon- 
golia — there was a want of unanimity among the Big Five. The application 
of Eire, Transjordan and Portugal, though supported by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Security Council, was opposed by the U.S.S.R, on the ground that 
these countries had no diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. The U.K. and 
U.S.A. opposed the admission of Albania and Outer Mongolia on the ground 
that they were not satisfied that those States fulfilled the qualifications laid down 
in Article 4 of the Charter. That article provides that membership in the 
United Nations is open to all peace loving States which accept the obligations 
contained in the Charter and, in the judgement of the Organisation, are able 
and willing to carry out these obligations. It further provides that the admis- 
sion to membership will be effected by a decision of the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the Security Council. 

In consequence of the impasse which had been created in the Security Coun- 
cil, the matter was brought to the General Assembly. 

In the discussions in the Political Committee the general opinion was in 
favour of acceptance of the principle of universality of membership. A majo- 
rity of States asserted that no criteria other than those laid down in Article 4 
of the Charter were admissible in judging of the fitness of an applicant for 
membership and that the General Assembly had a right to scrutinize and revise 
the recommendations made by the Security Council. 

In conformity with her policy of examining each question coming up before 
the United Nations on its merits and not aligning herself with any power bloc 
— a policy which has since been authoritatively declared — ^India adopted a de- 
tached attitude on the subject. She generally supported the view that in regard 
to the admission of members only the qualifications for membership laid down 
in Article 4 of the Charter should receive consideration and that no extraneous 
matters should be looked at. If the Security Council had refused to recommend 
the States for membership on inadequate grounds it was open to and incumbent 
on the Assembly to ask the Security Council to reconsider its attitude. India 
expressed the view that Eire and Transjordan should have been recommended 
for admission to the United Nations. She further declared that the facts and 
figures put forward by the U.S.S.R. delegation regarding the sacrifices made 
by Albania and Outer Mongolia in the struggle against Fascism were impres- 
sive and that the case of those countries should also be reconsidered by the 
Security Council. India showed her love for democracy and her abhorrence 
to all totalitarian regimes by opposing the admission of Portugal. Her opposi- 
tion was expressed in these words. ‘The Portuguese Government was authori- 
tarian; it had a distinctly Fascist flavour; moreover, her colonial policy as 
exhibited in Goa, was thoroughly reactionary.’ 

The increasing tension between the two blocs in the Security Council — the 
Slav Bloc and the U.S.-U.K. Bloc — continued to make itself felt in the mariner 
in which this body dealt with applications for memberships of the United 
Nations. 
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At the Second Session of the General Assembly held in 1 947 the number of 
applicants who had been refused admission had increased. Neither of the 
two groups of Powers in the Security Council was willing to strengthen the 
other by recommending for membership countries who would increase the 
voting power of the other group in the General Assembly. This resulted in 
shutting out practically all new applicants for membership. 

The scheme of the Charter is the universality of membership to the Orga- 
nization. The tests laid down for admission by Article 4 are only two; the 
applicant State should be peace loving and that it should be able and willing 
to carry out its obligations to the Organization. Notwithstanding these clear 
provisions, attempts were made to go outside them. The view was put for- 
ward that it was open to apply other and different tests, not mentioned in the 
Charter, in judging of the fitness of a member for admission to the Organiza- 
--tion. The U.S.S.R. urged that the fact that the applicant State did not have 
diplomatic relations with her was a good ground for her voting against the ad- 
mission of the State. Numerous other similar considerations were stated to be 
legitimate. Extreme views were expressed in the discussions which took place. 
The Argentine view was that the rule of the unanimity of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council did not apply to requests by States for admission 
to membership to the United Nations. The view at the opposite extreme was 
that of the U.S.S.R. and Poland who urged that no action was called for in 
regard to the pending applications for membership as there was not before the 
General Assembly a recommendation by the Security Council in regard to them. 
An intermediate view was that the General Assembly could admit a State even 
though it had not been recommended for admission by the Security Council, 
The supporters of this view urged that the General Assembly should express 
its opinion that in regard to certain applicant States the requirements laid down 
in the Charter for admission to membership had been satisfied, that the 
Security Council had in refusing to recommend them acted on considerations 
which were irrelevant to the question of membership and that, in the 
circumstances, the applications of these States should be reconsidered by the 
Council. 

India, approaching the question on its merits, put forward a clear statement, 
steering as has been her wont the middle path. Her representative stated that 
''there was no doubt that approval by the Assembly (of the application for mem- 
bership by a State) was subject to a favourable recommendation by the Security 
Council. The intent of the joint resolution submitted by the delegations of 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile, was clearly to reverse that condition and the state- 
ment contained in the resolution, namely, that the Assembly considered cer- 
tain rejected applicants to be able and willing to satisfy the obligations of the 
Chatter constituted an usurpation of the CounciTs rights and was an attempt to 

prejudice its decisions .It was true that the Security 

Council was faced with a deadlock but the General Assembly should not coerce 
the Council into taking the decision in accordance with the Assembly’s desire. 
The approval of the Council and of the Assembly in fact constituted two doors 
which an applicant was required to pass. The attitude of certain members of 
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the Council merely demonstrated the existence of blocs within the United 
Nations. If delegations were reluctant to admit new members it was because 
they did not wish to strengthen the opposing groups. The Indian delegation 
had repeatedly warned against the formation of such opposing groups.’ 

In 1948 the question again came up before the session of the General Assem- 
bly for that year held in Paris. The Political Committee had before it on this 
occasion the advisor)* opinion of the International Court of Justice expressed 
on a reference made to it under a resolution of the General Assembly passed 
in 1947. Unfortunately the opinion was a divided one. The majority held 
the view that it was not open to the Security Council in examining applications 
for membership to enter into considerations other than those mentioned in 
Article 4 of the Charter. Some members of the Court held that the Council, 
being a political body, it w’as not right to require its members when recording 
a vote on the eligibility of a State for membership to discard political considera- 
tions. In the debates which followed divergent opinions of the Court w^ere 
canvassed by the opposing groups in support of their view. In the result, the 
question of admitting the new applications to membership remained where it 
was. On this occasion India again pleaded for a dispassionate consideration 
of each application for membership on the basis of Article 4 of the Charter and 
pointed out that the controversy in regard to the admission of new members 
arising out of the conflicting views of opposing power blocs w’as aflecting the 
effectiveness of the Organization and preventing it from functioning as a world 
Organization based on universal membership. 

VII 

FRANCO SPAIN 

The relations between Franco’s Spain and the United Nations have been the 
subject of a heated controversy at the different Sessions of the General Assem- 
bly. The ties of Franco with the Axis Powers and his Fascist regime in Spain 
had rightly created a feeling of aversion to Spain among the members of the 
United Nations. France, Poland and the Soviet group generaEy took up a 
strong attitude and proposed resolutions asking for the intervention of the 
United Nations in Spain. The U.S.A. thought that it would be appropriate 
for the General Assembly to resolve that the Franco Government of Spain 
should be debarred from membership in the International Agencies and the 
International Conferences organized by the United Nations and that it should 
be called upon to surrender its powers to a provisional government represen- 
tative of the Spanish people. The U.K. and U.S.A. opposed proposals for 
severing political and economic relations with Spain. Their view was that 
the United Nations could not interfere with the Government of Spain in a 
domestic matter. The Latin American nations, with their ties of race 
and origin with Spain, were, broadly speaking, against any action against 
Spain. 

India’s attitude in regard to Spain at the 1946 Session showed her love for 
governments representative of the people and her disapprobation of dictatorial 
methods. The leader of the Indian Delegation Shrimati Vijayalaxmi Pandit 
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expressed India’s abhorrence of the Franco regime and her whole-hearted sym- 
pathy with the Spanish people. She recalled that India was one of the first 
countries to raise its voice against aggression whether it manifested itself in 
Manchuria or in Spain. She pointed out that India had no diplomatic rela- 
tions with Spain and had no intention of forming diplomatic ties while the 
Franco regime lasted. She, however, doubted whether the mere severance of 
diplomatic relations would solve the issue. It would only shut off information 
as to what was happening in Spain. Economic sanctions again were not likely 
to have any effect unless they were universally and whole-heartedly applied. 
India, in any case, would support any measure which would effectively help the 
Spanish people to shake off the Franco r%ime. 

The General Assembly passed a resolution at the 1 946 Session recommending 
that if within a reasonable time there was not established a Government which 
derived its authority from free elections, the Security Council should consider 
adequate measures in order to remedy the situation. The resolution further 
recommended that all members of the United Nations should immediately 
recall from Madrid their ambassadors and ministers plenipotentiary accredited 
there. 

When the General Assembly met in 1947 there had not been established in 
Spain a government deriving its authority from the freely elected representa- 
tives of the people. Very little had been done since the resolution of the 
General Assembly in 1946 to implement that resolution. No country except- 
ing the U.K. had withdrawn its representatives from Spain. The Argentine 
had on the contrary since the date of the Assembly resolution defiantly appoint- 
ed an ambassador to Spain. 

Resolutions were proposed in the Political Committee broadly to the effect 
that the General Assembly should reaffirm its resolution on the subject of 
Franco Spain adopted in 1946 and express the confidence of the Assembly that 
the Security Council would exercise its responsibilities under the Charter should 
it consider that the situation demanded such action. A joint resolution was 
presented by Belgium and some other countries which while reproducing in 
substance the ideas expressed in these resolutions added to it an expression of 
regret that the recommendation of the General Assembly made in 1946 had 
not been fully complied with, 

India maintained the attitude which she had taken up on this question in 
1946. Her representative deplored the conduct of the member States who had 
not complied with the resolution of 1946, particularly the conduct of the Argen- 
tine in appointing an ambassador to the Court of Franco. India moved an 
amendment to the joint resolution of Belgium and other countries proposing 
that the General Assembly should not merely express its confidence that the 
Security Council would exercise its responsibilities in the matter but that it 
should go further and express confidence that the Security Council will consi- 
der adequate measures to remedy the 'situation as recommended in the resolu- 
tion of October, 1946. The matter was referred to a Sub-Committee which 
reported submitting an agreed resolution. By the resolution the General 
Assembly reaffirmed its resolution on the subject adopted in 1946 and expressed 
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its confidence that the Securit}- Council would exercise its responsibilities under 
the Charter as soon as it considered the situation in regard to Spain so required 
it. This resolution was adopted by the Committee and eventually by the 
General Assembly with the omission of that part of it which reaiErmed the 
resolution passed by the General Assembly in 1946. 

The question came up again before the second part of the Third Session of 
the General Assembly at Lake Success early la 1949. The tension between 
the two Power Blocs had increased the importance of Spain as a strategic base 
in the event of a war betv’een the Western Powers and the U.S.S.R. It was 
roundly alleged by the U.S.S.R. and the allied countries that the U.S.A, had 
supplied large quantities of war materials to Franco Spain and details of 
these supplies were furnished. The denials made by the U.S.A. of these 
allegations were feeble and not convincing. A resolution was moved by some 
of the Latin American countries which in substance was a modification of the 
previous attitude of the General Assembly towards Franco Spain, Poland on 
the other hand advocated a stronger attitude against Spain and sponsored 
a resolution giving effect to her view. In the debate which followed in the 
Committee India reiterated her previous attitude in regard to Franco Spain 
and stated that she would support neither of the two proposed resolutions. 
The resolution sponsored by some of the Latin American nations, though 
carried by a majority in the Political Committee, failed to secure the necessary 
two-thirds majority in the General Assembly. The result was that the attitude 
adopted by the Assembly by its resolution of 1946 and 1947 remained unaltered. 

vin 

THE VETO 

The Veto — the provision in Article 27 of the Charter which requires that the 
decisions of the Security Council on all matters other than procedural shall be 
made by an affirmative vote of 7 members including the concurring votes of 
the five permanent members — the subject of heated debate in the second 
part of the First Session of the General Assembly in New York in 1946. The 
veto of the permanent Five, which had been retained at San Francisco in spite 
of all the strenuous efforts of the middle and small Powers to get rid of it, had 
been found as early as 1946 to be an obstacle to the smooth working of the 
Security Council. As in San Francisco, Australia led the attack on behalf of 
the smaller nations against what was called the unrestricted use of the power 
of veto. The attack was directed against the U.S.S.R. Unlike San Francisco, 
the Big Five did not stand together in the matter of the Veto in 1946. The 
U.K. and the U.S.A. generally supported the Australian proposal which called 
upon permanent members to act in the matter of the exercise of the right of 
Veto in moderation and with increased consultation among themselves and to 
agree to appropriate forms of procedure which would enable the Security 
Council to discharge its functions under Chapter VI of the Charter in an effec- 
tive manner. France and China agreed with the desirability of regulating the 
exercise of the power of veto by an agreement between the five permanent 
members. The Soviet Union however remained unshaken in its adherence 
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to what it called ‘the Rule of Unanimity’ which it was urged by her was the 
fundamental basis of the Charter. 

India took up the attitude that the Veto, though an anachronism in a demo- 
cratic Assembly, ‘was essentially a reflection of the realities of the international 
situation. Equally, the use of the Veto was a reflection of the tension which 
prevailed in the international sphere. The more that tension was eased the 

less the Veto would be used 

What was needed was not to restrict the area of the Veto but to regulate its 
use; and that was a matter for the Big Five themselves to consider’ . 

At the instance of France the debate on the question was postponed to enable 
the permanent members of the Security Council to study the various proposals 
made in the course of the debate. They however failed to reach any agreement 
among themselves. The various resolutions before the Political Committee 
were thereupon referred to a Sub-Committee which was to try and reconcile 
the various views expressed in the Committee. When the matter came back 
from the Sub-Committee India again explained its attitude towards the various 
resolutions which had been proposed. India, it was stated, ‘was unable to 
support any resolution on the Veto which did not commend itself to all the 
major elements in the Assembly. The Veto was essentially a symptom of 
the international situation and not a disease.’ Eventually, an Australian 
resolution was approved by the Committee and adopted by the Assembly. 
By it the General Assembly earnestly requested the permanent members of the 
Security Council to make every effort to ensure that the use of the Veto did#not 
hinder the Security Council in carrying out its solemn obligations in respect 
of the peaceful settlement of disputes and recommended to the Security Coun- 
cil the early adoption of practices and procedures to assist in reducing 
the difficulties in the application of Article 27 and to ensure the prompt 
and effective exercise by the Security Council of all its functions under 
Chapter VI of the Charter. 

IX 

THE INTERIM COMMITTEE 

At the opening of the Second Session of the General Assembly in 1947 Mr. 
Marshall, the U.S. Secretary of the State, in his speech in the course of the 
general debate, advocated the establishment of what was called an Interim 
Committee. He stated that the main reason for its establishment was that 
many important problems relating to peace and security of the world required 
to be urgently solved and their solution had been prevented by the unrestricted 
exercise by the U.S.S.R. of its right of veto. This statement of Mr. Marshall 
undoubtedly gave rise to an impression that the proposal for the establishment 
of an Interim Committee, which was put forward prima facie to assist the 
General Assembly in the expeditious disposal of its business, was really aimed 
at reducing the influence of the Security Council and creating a body rival to 
it dealing with problems relating to peace and security. When the detailed 
proposals for the establishment of this Committee were put before the Political 
Committee the representative of the U,S,A, who sponsored the proposal was 
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at pains to point out that the proposed body would fully respect the primary 
responsibility of the Security Council in the matter of international peace and 
security and would concern itself only with the study of a dispute or situation 
which had not been placed on the agenda of the Security Council, Undoubtedly 
the terms of the proposal put forward did not justify the view taken of it by 
the U.S.S.R and the Slav countries that the intention of the proposal was to 
bypass the Security Council. Nor did there exist a substantial basis for the 
view that the proposed body was unconstitutional and its estabKshment would 
be a contravention of the Charter. However, in view of the tension that exist- 
ed and the suspicions that had aroused it it appeared to be impossible to 
obtain a dispassionate examination of it by the Soviet Bloc much less its co- 
operation to it. 

India took the view that the establishment of the proposed Interim Commit- 
tee which was designed only for the purpose of making recommendations 
which in their turn were to be examined and debated by the General Assembly 
could not be an infringement either of the letter or the spirit of the Charter. 
The Indian view was that the Committee would be able to assist the General 
Assembly in the quick disposal of its business by making a detailed study of 
questions coming up before the General Assembly or which the General Assem- 
bly may refer to the Committee. She, therefore, supported the Australian 
proposal that the question be referred to a Sub-Committee. The Sub-Com- 
mittee, on which India was represented, laboriously examined the Constitution 
and powers of the proposed Interim Committee and framed them so as to re- 
move all ground for the suspicion that it may be a body competing with the Secu- 
rity Council. The nature of the functions it could perform and the procedure 
of voting in it, which required a majority of two-thirds of the members of the 
Committee before a subject could be taken up by it for consideration, were 
carefully defined. Though the proposed Interim Committee had been shorn 
of ail attributes likely to give rise to a suspicion that it was intended to be a 
rival of or substitute for the Security Council, the U.S.S.R. and the other Slav 
States persisted in their opposition to it. Indeed after the Political Committee 
had passed its resolution on the subject, the Delegation of the U.S.S.R, made a 
statement that it would not take any part in the proceedings of the Committee 
when established. 

When the General Assembly met for its Third Session in Paris in September 
1948, the Interim Committee which had been working for about a year submit- 
ted valuable reports of the studies which it had made particularly in regard to 
the procedure of voting in the Security Council. These studies had been mainly 
carried out by Sub-Committees of the Interim Committee and working groups 
of two or three members appointed by each of the Sub-Committees. 

At the Paris Session, the question of the continuance of the Interim Com- 
mittee which had been constituted in 1947 was debated by the Political Com- 
mittee. The Soviet and the other Slav States reiterated their opposition to 
the Interim Committee urging again that it was not within the competence of 
the United Nations to constitute the Committee which was not provided for 
by the Charter and allocate to it functions which were exclusively in the domain 
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of the Secutity Council India, while suppotting the legality of the constitu- 
tion of the Interim Committee, pointed out that the useful studies which formed 
the subject matter of the report of the Interim Committee, had been really 
prepared by the Sub-Committees and the working groups constituted by them 
India, therefore, urged that, in view of the opposition of the Soviet and its 
supporters to the Interim Committee and their refusal to co-operate with it 
it would be wiser to discontinue the Interim Committee and to appoint instead 
a smaller Committee of eight or ten members to study and report on the prob- 
lems which were intended to be left to the Interim Committee. However 
the Political Committee and the General Assembly reached a decision to conti- 
nue the Interim Committee for a further period of one year. 

X 

PALESTINE 

Palestine was the most outstanding problem before the Second Session of 
the General Assembly in 1947. India had stood against the partition of the 
country and the erection of an independent Israel State in the midst of the 
Middle East— peopled by Arabs and Muslims and ruled by a number of Arab 
States. India’s attitude meant no unfriendliness to the Jews. She had long 
admired Jewish enterprise and Jewish achievement. She has and had a consi- 
derable Jewish population of her own. What she disapproved of were 
measures which were bound to unstabilize the Middle East and turn it into a 
bed of rivalries and conflicts. She was a Member of the Palestine Commission. 
She had signed the Minority Report of the Commission which put forward a 
solution which she thought would meet with the desires of the Jews as well as 
the Arabs. That report suggested a Federal Government for Palestine. The 
Jews were given complete local autonomy in areas populated by them and 
the sovereign authority rested in a federation. Feelings ran high at the Session 
and neither the Jews nor the Arabs would look at the Indian solution which 
while satisfying the desire of the Jews for a home of their own and conferring 
on them full autonomy preserved the domination of the Arab world in the 
Middle East. While still pressing the desirability and justice of the Federal 
Scheme which she had supported, India expressed the view that, however 
imperative the need of the Jews for a homeland of their own, it was not proper 
that the United Nations should force a partition of the country on the unwilling 
majority constituted by the Arabs. FuUy sympathizing with the Jewish desi- 
res and aspirations she voted against the partition in the 1947 Session. She 
maintained this position even at the first part of the Third Session of the 
Assembly held in Paris in 1948. 

The inexorable logic of events has forced a division of the country much 
against the vriU of the Arab States. The State of Israel is an accompUshed 
fact. That State is now a Member of the United Nations. India was among 
Ae fitst to welcome her as a Member State at the second part of the Third 
Session of the Assembly in May 1949, 
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XI 

ATO:.IlC LSLRGY .IND DISARIJAI^EN'T 

On the controvetL-ial question of the control of atomic energy and disarma- 
ment India has made repeated efforts to dnd a path which the Anglo-American 
as well as the SrA'iet Blocs could tread. Her endeavour at Paris in 194S and at 
Lake Success in 1949 has been to find the greatest common measure of agree- 
ment between the views expressed on the opposing sides and frame a resolution 
which would give effect to ideas on which both parties w'ere in agreement No 
doubt, her efibrts have so far not succeeded. That however does not discou- 
i\ gc her in her attempt to ‘bring together the divergent points of view and 
seek to heal a breach which may ultimately spell disaster for mankind.’ Such 
attempts are but the execution of one of the mala heads of her policy in the 
United Nations. 

xn 

KOX-SELF-GO\^RNING TERRITORIES 

So far what has been dealt with mainly is India’s contribution to the prob- 
lems which have come up before the Political Committee. Perhaps India’s 
efforts in the cause of peoples inhabiting non-self-governing, colonial and man- 
dated territories is more noteworthy. 

By signing the Charter Members of the United Nations who have responsi- 
bilities for the administration of non-self-governing territories have recognized 
that the interest of the inhabitants of these territories are paramount. They 
have accepted the obligation to promote to the ucu.. w liic wdl-beiiig 
of the inhabitants of these territories as a sacred trust. One of their 
obligations under Article 73 of the Chatter is to enmre the political, 
economic, social and educational advancement of the peoples of these terri- 
tories and to assist them in the progressive development of their free political 
institutions with a view to develop self-government in these territories. Yet, 
all colonial Powers have struggled to their utmost to prevent the United Na- 
tions Organization from obtaining information in regard to political matters 
in these territories. It has been suggested by them that in respect of these 
territories the United Nations have no more functions tiian to act as a recording 
office for the ‘statistical and other information of a technical nature relating to 
economic, social and educational conditions’ in these territories provided for 
by Article 73 (e) of the Charter, India has laboured to make the colonial 
Powers furnish to the organization more substantial information in regard to 
the political development of these areas so that the aims laid down by the 
Charter in regard to these non-self-governing territories may be brought to 
early fruition. 

In 1940 Sir Maharaj Singh, who represented India on the Trusteeship Com- 
mittee and who has always played a leading role in promoting the advance of 
these territories to self-government, emphasized the need for the colonial 
Powers furnishing information regarding the political progress of the inhabi- 
tants of territories, A controveisv' arose as to the manner in which the 
information transmitted by the Governments could best be utilized in the in- 
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tetests of these territories. Article 73 of the Charter makes no provision in 
regard to these matters. It was urged by various countries, and India support- 
ed this view, that notwithstanding the absence of any such provision in the 
Charter a liberal interpretation should be placed on the Chapter dealing with 
non-self-governing territories and that the intention of the Charter was not 
'to leave the Metropolitan Powers absolute freedom to run the affairs and 
to determine the destiny of dependent peoples.’ Some countries suggested 
that the information made available in regard to these territories should be 
submitted to the Trusteeship Council for examination and for suggestions in 
regard to its future use. This proposal was however objected to by the U.K. 
France, Belgium and other Colonial Powers. They contended that Chapter 
XI of the Charter relating to non-self-governing territories was outside the 
jurisdiction of the general principle which underlay Chapters XII and XTTT of 
the Charter. The Trusteeship Council had not then come into existence and 
the Cuban and Indian representatives preferred that the information should 
be submitted for examination as a temporary measure to a small Committee 
of experts. Colonial Powers made strenuous endeavours to defeat this idea 
and the proposal was lost in the Sub-Committee. It was however again press- 
ed in the main Committee and was there carried by a majority notwithstanding 
the opposition of the Colonial Powers. The objection to the appointment of 
this Ad Hoc Committee was renewed in the General Assembly but the resolu- 
tion was carried by a large majority. In the result a valuable step was gained 
which enabled the information submitted in regard to these territories to be 
examined by the Ad Hoc Committee with a view that recommendations may 
be made to the General Assembly in regard to measures which may ensure 
that the advice, expert knowledge and experience of the Specialized Agencies 
be used to the best advantage of these territories. India was appointed a Mem- 
ber of this Committee. 

The Report of the Ad Hoc Committee came to be submitted at the Second 
Session of the General Assembly held in 1947. It was discussed by the Trus- 
teeship Committee, India taldng a leading part in the discussion. India and 
some other countries pressed the view that the Report of the Ad Hoc Committee 
being before them the United Nations had the inherent right to make recom- 
mendations, based on the opinion submitted to them, to the Members who 
had assumed responsibilities for the administration of these territories. This 
position was contested by the Colonial Powers who urged that the acceptance 
of this position would put these territories in the same category as trust terri- 
tories dealt with in Chapter XII of the Charter. India moved various amend- 
ments to the draft resolution submitted by the Ad Hoc Committee. These 
were aimed at the United Nations obtaining greater information in regard to 
the administration of these territories. A large number of these amendments 
were accepted. 

The resolution recommended hjj:h.&Ad Hoc Committee stated that whereas 
the International Trusteeship system provided the surest and quickest means 
of enabling the peoples of dependent territories to secure self-government or 
independence the General Assembly resolved that Members of the United 
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Nations responsible for the administration of these territories be requested 
to submit trusteeship agreements for all or some of such territories as are not 
self-governed. This part of the resolution was strenuously supported by 
India and vras eventually carried in the Committee with a slight modification. 

XIII 

TRUSTEESHIP AGREEMENTS 

India has taken a leading part in the affairs of the Trusteeship Committee. 
It has been her consistent and repeatedly expressed view that in ail trusteeship 
agreements entered into under Chapter XII of the Charter there should be a 
definite recognition that sovereignty resides in the people of a trust territory; 
that the administration of trust territories should as far as possible be assumed 
by the United Nations themseiv'es and not by any single Power; and that a time 
limit should be inserted in trusteeship agreements at the end of which the trust 
territories should attain independence. These points were first stressed by 
the Indian representative Sir Maharaj Singh at the discussions in the Trustee- 
sliip Committee at the second part of the First Session of the Assembly in 1946 
and have thereafter been continuously advocated by India. 

XIV 

STATUS OF MANDATED TERRITORIES 

A cruci.1.1 point of controversy which has arisen under Chapter XII of the 
Charter is whether it is obligatory on Mandatory Powers to bring the territor- 
ies held by them under mandates granted to them by the League of Nations 
under the trusteeship system and submit trusteeship agreements in respect of 
them. The controversy has arisen by reason of the phraseology of Article 77, 
which provides tloat ^the trusteeship system shall apply to such territories now- 
held under mandate as may be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship agree- 
ments.’ India has always advocated the view that the effect of the provisions 
of the Charter is that mandated territories are held in trust by the Mandatory 
Powers, and that, though the Charter did not expressly so provide, the obliga- 
tion to place these territories under the international trusteeship system is 
implicit in the provisions of Chapter Xn of the Charter. This view has been 
stoutly controverted by most of the Mandatory Powers and still remains a 
point of acute controversy in the United Nations. 

XV 

SOUTH WEST AFRICA 

Closely connected with this conflict of views is the question of the status of 
the mandated territory of South West Africa in relation to its Mandatory Power, 
the Union of South Africa. 

In 1946 South Africa brought forward a proposal for the annexation of 
South West Africa to its territory. The discussion was introduced in the 
Trusteeship Committee by Field-Marshal Smuts in the general debate, it being 
urged that the territory of South West Africa was essentially a part of South 
African territory and that owing to the physical contiguity of South West 



Ttusteeship Committee, the contest being earned on mainly between the In- 
dian representatives on the one side and those of South Africa on the other. 

The matter has only recently been debated in the Fourth Session of the 
General Assembly at Lake Success . India proposed in the Committee a resolu- 
tion expressing regret that the Union of South Africa had decided not to take 
into account the recommendations of the General Assembly. The attitude 
taken up by South Africa resulted in the resolution proposed by India being 
stiffened by various amendments introduced in the Committee. In the result, 
a resolution has been adopted by 31 votes to ii which expressed the regret of 
the General Assembly that the Government of the Union of South Africa has 
repudiated the assurance it had given to submit reports on its administration 
of the territory of South West Africa, reiterates in their entirety the previous 
General Assembly resolutions recommending the placing of South West 
Africa under United Nations trusteeship and invites the Government of the 
Union of South Africa to comply wuth the previous decision of the General 
Assembly. The chapter of India’s efforts in reference to the mandated terri- 
tory of South West Africa is a record of noble endeavour in the cause of the 
non-self-governing and undeveloped peoples of Africa. 

xn 

FORMER ITALIAN COLONIES 

India has also played a leading part in the liberation of the peoples of North 
and North East Africa. The question of the future of the former Italian Colo- 
nies came up for decision before the Second Part of the Third Session of the 
General Assembly in 1949. It occupied the greater part of the time of the 
Political Committee during that Session. So great was the division of opinion 
and the conffict of interests that a two-thirds decision could not be reached in 
the General Assembly. 

Throughout the discussion India maintained the attitude that the question 
of the future of these Colonies was a matter to be decided solely in reference 
to the interest and wishes of the people concerned. She repeatedly urged that 
such of these territories as were fit for independence should be granted imme- 
diate independence, and that if any of them were not so fit, they should be put 
under direct United Nations Trusteeship with a definite time limit. India 
strongly deprecated dealing with the question as if it was a matter of parcelling 
out territories between certain administering Powers on considerations other 
than the true interest of the peoples concerned. She moved a resolution which 
in substance asked for the administration of these territories as trust territories 
by the United Nations Organization itself. However, as stated above, the 
Assembly could reach no solution on the subject at that Session. 

The recent debates at Lake Success have again evidenced the leading part 
pkyed by India in the settlement of the future of these colonies. The propos- 
als put forward by the leader of the Indian Delegation have, in substance, and, 
with some variations, been accepted. These proposals in effect keep the whole 
of the large territory of Libya united and enable it to emerge as an independent 
territory at the end of a specified period of time. Measures have been adopted 



to coabic tlie adiiiiiiistiation of the terrifory by tbe adn^inisteriiig Fo\ver to 
be supenised by a body representing the United Xarions. Arrangements 
have abo been arrived at in regard to Italian Somaliland and Eritrea as iaviJor- 
able as could be arrived at in the circumstances. Here again India has played 
her usual role in helping the liberation of the subject peoples uf Africa. 

xvn 

THE INi^eXESIAN* QUliSIIOX 

As has been iccentiy said by India’s Prime iSlinistcr 'India’s cliampionsliip 
of freedom and racial equal: n- for Ai.sia as well as in .\frica is the natural urge 
of India’s history and getographyd That championship is assumed not because 
India desires any leadership in Asia but because India is ‘convinced that unless 
the basic problems of Asia are solved there can be no world peace.’ The part 
played by India in the solution of the Inconcvian cuertir^n illustrates how India 
is compelled by circumstarxes to support the freedem: rno\'enient in Asia, 
Xotwithstanding the intervention of the Security Council in the Indonesian 
question, 'its solution was deliberately delayed and eventually thwarted by 
the attitude adopted by the Xetherknds. That countv/ had gone back on the 
assurances given by her to the United Xations and had acrjally restarted war- 
like operations in Indonesia. In the circumstances immediate action was need- 
ed and India took the lead in checkmating the resurgence of colonialism in 
South-East Asia. A conference of A^sian and South-East Asian countries was 
convened at Delhi in the early part of 1949 to consider the situation which 
had arisen in Indonesia by the unjustified action of the Dutch. True to her 
loyalty to the United Xations India which led the deliberations at the Confe- 
rence was careful to sec that no steps were taken which would tend to show 
that the autliorit}’ of the Security Council or the United Xations was bemg 
bypassed. Resolutions were adopted which dearly intended to strengthen 
the hands of the Security Council in the situation which had arisen. At the 
Session of the General Assembly in April-AIay 1949 India in conjunction with 
Australia brought up the matter before the Security Council and also before 
the General Assembly. xAgain it was made abundantly clear that the steps 
which had been taken at the Indonesian Conference and the steps which were 
being taken to bring the matter before the General Assembly were in no way 
intended to embarrass the Security Council but were meant to strengthen its 
hands. There is no doubt that the threat to bring the matter to a discussion 
in the General Assembly brought pressure to bear on the Dutch and greatly 
accelerated the solution of the question. India can well claim to have contri- 
buted largely to the happy solution of the problem which now seems to be 
assured.* 

xvin 

KASHMIR QUESTION 

India has frequently asserted her faith in the United Nations, This is not 
the espression of a mere idle platitude. The trust and confidence of India in 


* The transfer of power to Indonesia has eince been made on 27 December 194^. 



the ability and capacity of the United Nations to deal with problenw of peace 
and security has led her to practical action in respect of questions w hich con- 
cern herself— the questions of Kashmir and of the treatment of Indians in 
South Africa. 

When the Kashmir question was taken by India to the Security Council in 
the early part of the year 1948 Indian Armies had entered Kashmir and had 
overrun a large part of it. The safety of the valley of Kashmir had been assur- 
ed. Incontrovertible facts showed that Pakistan had clearly aided if it had 
not organised the aggression by the tribesmen over Kashmir. In fact, later 
events have justified the assertion made by India that not only had Pakistan 
aided the tribesmen in their aggression but that Pakistan itself was an active 
aggressor. Notwithstanding her advantageous military position which India 
could have further exploited she wanted a peaceful solution of the problem. 
She took her dispute with Pakistan to the Security Council. 

The attitude adopted by India was welcomed by every member of the Secu- 
rity Council, It was indeed the first and perhaps the only occasion when a 
Member State, virtually in occupation of a territory, had approached the 
Security Council asking it to decide the true wishes of its inhabitants by taking 
a plebiscite under international auspices. The course of the debate in the 
Security Council and the ultimate resolution adopted by it showed that India’s 
point of view in regard to Kashmir had nut been fully appreciated by the Secu- 
rity CounciJ, Indki hful requested a just and judicial approach to the question. 
Silt was met by a polilicai approach which was dictated by considerations 
which she thought should not have influenced the Security Council. Even 
so India has loyally carried out the decisions of the Security Council and of the 
Commission appointed by it and has adhered to her declaration that she would 
abide by the wishes of the population expressed in a duly taken plebiscite. 

XIX 

INDIAN SETTLERS IN SOUTH AimiCA 

The status of the Indian settlers in South Africa has always been a matter 
of the greatest concern to India. She took the problem to the United Nations 
in 1946. The General Assembly passed a resolution expressing its opinion 
that the treatment of Indians in South Africa was contrary to the principles of 
the Charter and the terms of treaty obligations existing betwcccn India and 
South Africa and recommended that the two Governments should meet in 
order that measures may be decided to put an end to such treatment. Tli? 
South African Government refused to meet India’s representatives for a dis- 
cussion on the basis of the terms of this resolution. India pressed the matter 
again at the 1947 Session. Though a resolution was adopted by the Political 
Committee it failed to obtaixi the necessary two-thirds majority in the General 
Assembly. Notwithstanding this India again brought the matter before the 
1948 Session of the General Assembly. In May 1949 the Geneml Assembly 
passed a resolution in effect requiring South Africa to conform to the prin- 
ciples of the Charter in the matter of its treatment of the Indian population in 
its territory. Thus has India fmdeavoured, notwithstanding delays and dis** 



couragement, to bring to a solution this question so vital to its honour and 
prestige, through the instrumentality of the United Nations. 

India has also taken a leading part in the working of the various subsidiary 
organs and Specialized Agencies of the United Nations. She has sent some of 
her distinguished men and women to represent her in the United Nations and 
its organs and specialized bodies. Notwithstanding her refusal to identify 
herself with any of the blocs in the United Nations she has, it is claimed, 
played an honoured part in the deliberations of the United Nations and made 
substantial contributions to its tasks. 


XX 

CONCLUSION 

In his address at the Columbia University on 17 October 1949 the Prime 
Minister of India has defined the main objectives of the foreign policy of India 
to be ^the pursuit of peace, not through alignment with any mrjor Power or 
group of Powers, but through an independent approach to each controversial 
or disputed issue; the liberation of subject peoples; maintenance of freedom 
both national and individual; the elimination of racial discrimination; and the 
elimination of want, disease, and ignorance which afflict the greater part of the 
world’s population.’ The activities of India in the World Organization, since 
its foundation, outlined in this paper, are but the pursuit of these objectives 
within the ambit of the United Nations. ‘The preservation of world peace 
and the enlargement of human freedom’ have been stated to be the ideals for 
which ‘ancient and yet young India’ has to strive for. It can safely be asserted 
that the part played by India and her representatives in the United Nations is 
true to these ideals. 

India is fully conscious of the defects and imperfections of the World Orga- 
nization. Indeed, she has become alive to them by reason of her experienced 
relation to her own questions brought before the Organization. It is realized 
that the Organization has failed so far to grow into the real instrument for the 
maintenance of international peace and security, which its architects designed 
it to be. She appreciates the situation created in the Organization by the 
existence of Power Blocs. Yet her faith in the Organization remains unshaken. 
She believes the United Nations to be ‘the hope of the future.’ She is convinc- 
ed that it is the only international body which in course of time and with the 
co-operation of all nations could build itself up to be a powerful force for the 
maintenance and promotion of peace and security. Peace and security are 
the world’s greatest needs; India needs them more than any other country for 
the development of its vast resources and for the promotion of the standards 
of life of its numerous population. In that hope and with full trust in its 
future India associates herself with the main activities of the United Nations. 

Bombay 

Dc:?.mhr 7 , 1949 
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TIBET* 

Bj Dwarkanath Kachru 

PART I 

HISTORICAL AND GENERAL 

I. Land and the people — Tibet forms a narrow enclave as it lies hidden 
behind the snow-capped peaks of the Himalayas. It is a strange land 
of mystery and spiritualism with a legendary past and an inscrutable 
present and an uncertain future. It has excited the curiosity and imagi- 
nation not only of the religious-minded but also of the politician and the 
explorer. 

Tibet is the highest plateau in the world. Its tablelands average 16,000 ft. 
above sea level and the valleys between 12,000 and 16,000 ft. At places the 
peaks go up to 20,000 ft. even. Its area is about 4,70,000 square miles. Etli- 
nologically it comprises a large region. Ladakh (Kashmir), Bhutan and partly 
Sikkim are parts of ethnological Tibet; but politically Tibet is a small country 
and is bounded by China and Mongolia in the east and north, Kashmir in the 
west, rest of India, Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim in the south. Its total population 
is about 50 lakhs, mainly Buddhists, who live mostly in the southern and eas- 
tern parts near the Chinese border. 

Geographically, the plateau could be divided into four natural divi.sions: 
The Northern— -the Chang-Tang — is a vast expanse of barren land, inhospi- 
table and almost uninhabited. A nomadic class of people mostly shepherds 
move from place to place over its barren wastes. Except for some patches of 
grass this area is devoid of all vegetation and the pct)plc subsist only on yaks 
milk and its products and sometimes perhaps on barley imported from the 
south. The Western Division consists of the regions of the Sutlej and the 
Indus, These two rivers rise from the Mansarvar on the slopes of the Kailash 
cutting a north-westerly and southern course and entering India through the 
Punjab, The Southern Division is known as the region of the Tsang-Po, 
the Great River of Tibet. Its course lies through southern Tibet and its tribu- 
taries run counter to the main stream. This region is the most fertile part of 
the country and hence the focal centre of all life and activity. Lhasa, Shigatsc 
and Gyantsc, the three foremost towns, which also include many rich monas- 
teries, arc situated in this region. Lhasa is the heart of Tibet’s spiritual, poli- 
tical and economic life where all the trade routes from Turkistan, Mongolia, 
Siberia, China and India converge. The Eastern Division consists of the 
mountains and valleys of the eastern Tibet, between Chang-Tang anti the 
frontier of China. On its eastern slopes rise the great rivers of China, Burma 
and Siam. The and the (Yellow River) flow east through 

China while the Mekong and the Salween flow south through Siam and Burma 
respectively. Tibet also possesses a large number of lakes. Kokonoi: and 
Tengfinor are the two principal ones. 

A talk prepared for the Centra! Asia Group of the Indian Council of World .Affairs— 
30 January 1950. 
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Tibet has the severest climate in the world. There is more of snowfall 
towards the west and more of rainfall during the summer towards the south- 
east. Rainfall varies between 4J inches to 14 inches. Gyantse gets an average 
of 12 inches and Lhasa about 14 inches. Vegetation is sparse and scanty 
and is found mostly in the south and in the Trans-Himalayan regions. In 
the south the river valleys are warmer and a large variety of fruit and crops are 
cultivated. Barley, Buck-wheat, radishes, peaches, apricots, apples, plums, 
grapes and water melons are among the main produce. Among the trees we 
get poplar, maple, walnut, oak and conifers of various types. 

Animals include asses, yaks, musk deer, Tibetan antelope, sheep, goats, 
wolves, foxes, monkeys, squirrels, dogs and cats etc. The domestic animals 
are highly valuable to the people. Horses are used for riding; yaks for carry- 
ing loads; goats for rearing of wools and dogs for protective purposes. 

The chief exports of Tibet are wool, yak hides, yak tails, soft under-wool, 
borax, salt, musk, medicinal herbs, ponies and mules. Food grains are never 
exported. Gold is found in the northern plains and in river beds. Other 
minerals, though their exact extent is not known, include silver, copper, coal, 
iron, lead, sulphur and saltpetre. Yak is the main pack animal. It travels 10 
to 12 miles a day. Imports include cotton goods, hardware, corals, precious 
stones, tobacco, dried fruits, sugar, matches, needles, soap from India; rice 
from Nepal and Bhutan; tea, silks, satins, brocades, matches and buttons and 
opium from China; silver, gold and ponies from Mongolia. Lhasa and Shi- 
gatse are the main centres of trade in central Tibet; Cham-do, Der-ge, and Ta- 
chienlu in eastern Tibet. 

Tibetans have a tremendous capacity to resist hunger and cold. The country 
being largely barren and capable of supporting only a small population, large 
numbers of Tibetans, therefore, enter monasteries and live on them. 

II . "Earlj History — The history of Tibet prior to the advent of Buddhism 
is a mixture of myth and legend. There are brief accounts of certain 
rulers, but these arc generally disorganized and the rulers are mostly 
legendary figures. There were disorganized primitive settlements and warring 
chiefs all over the place and a written language was non-existent. The popular 
religion was *Bon’ which included devil-dancing among its rituals. Fauni, 
we arc told, founded a village 'Tufa’ across the Yeliow River in the fourth 
century A.D. In course of time it came to be called 'Tufan’ and subsequently 
‘Taibof . Chinese chronicles show a great contempt for early Tibetans and 
referred to them as 'rapacious savages’ and 'reputed cannibals’. 

Tep~fer Nagon-Po — 'the Blue record’ — said to be one of the best Tibetan his- 
tories, mentions that an Indian saint visited Tibet and 'saw Tibet under water’. 
Subsequently he saw the water receding while a little grass was growing here 
and there and a deer moving about. The Tibetans belong to the Mongolian 
family of people who with their 'allied Turkish tribes’ inhabited these parts. 
They bear striking resemblance to the Mongols. 

III. Later History — Tibet adopts a religion — Tibet emerged out of 
'barbaric darkness’ with the dawn of Buddhism in the seventh century 
A.D. It was during the reign of Emperor Srong-bstsan Sgam-Po (650-69S 
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A.D.) that Tibet adopted Buddliism. He suppressed numerous warring 
chiefs and imihcd Tibet by bringing under his overlordship many dis- 
organized clans and tribes. He also adopted a new alphabet and thus laid 
the foundations of a new State and civilization. His reign, therefore, marks 
the beginning of a new life and culture and of the unification and consolidation 
of Tibet under one rule. Thereafter the history of Tibet up to the 12th cen- 
tury A.D. is merely the history of the spread of Buddhism in that country. 

King Srong-btsan Sgam-Po was a great conqueror also. His territories 
now extended over the whole of Tibet including Gilgit, Western China, Upper 
Burma and Chinese Turkistan. He became the Emperor of Tibet and the mon- 
archs of China and Nepal offered him their daughters in marriage. 

The two princesses converted the Emperor to the Buddhist faith. Conver- 
sion to Buddhism coupled with military conquests opened his eyes to great 
opportunities of converting Tibet into a strong and a civilized country. He 
introduced many reforms in the administration and made it efficient and found- 
ed a new capital on the banks of Dhur-Chu river which later on became Lhasa. 
The Princesses had brought with them Buddhist images which were enshrined 
in two newly built temples. The king further deputed his mifiister Thonmi- 
Sam-Bhota to India for the study of the alphabet and the holy doctrine. On 
his return Thonmi invented the Tibetan character on the model of the contem- 
porary Kashmiri alphabet. He also wrote a grammatical treatise and thus 
became the first grammarian of Tibet. The king retired to a cave and devoted 
four years to the study of the new religion and grammar. After completing 
his studies he invited Buddhist scholars to Tibet to spread the new fiiith. 
These teachers were wise and tactful people and instead of trying to Indianizc 
Tibet or make it a replica of China and Nepal, they sought for compromise 
with the local superstitions and institutions and thereby helped to Tibetanize 
Buddhism. The new religion was thus presented to the people in a garb fami- 
liar to them. With the assistance of Thonmi and his disciples these scholars 
translated sacred texts and other words into Tibetan. The Chinese teachers 
devoted their time mostly to the translation of mathematical works and two 
monks from Chinese Turkistan wrote the king’s biography. 

The king died after a long reign of 69 years in 698 A.D. and was succeeded 
by his son from the Chinese Princess. Buddhism had now secured a foothold 
in Tibet and during the years of the succeeding kings it began to be crjnsoli- 
dated in the land. 

In 805 A.D, however, it suffered a setback when the ‘Bon’ party opposition 
captured power and became a menace to the spread of Buddhism, llic sandal 
wood image of Buddha was removed and buried underground and the temples 
were converted into slaughter houses. This did not continue long and the 
opposition was ultimately suppressed. 

After some time two Buddhist preachers, Jnaneiidra and Acharya Santarak- 
shata, also came to Tibet. The Acharya was received with great enthusiasm 
but shortly, however, his mission was interrupted for a brief period by a natio- 
nal calamity and he had to leave Tibet for some time. Me returned ;,oon and 
under his guidance the first Buddhist monastery was built in Tibet in B23 A.D. 
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on the model of Udantapuri (Behar-i-Sharif). This monastery took 12 years 
to complete. On completion monks were invited from China, India and neigh- 
bouring countries. A library was also provided for the shrine which by the 
year 1047 A.D. had grown to be one of the biggest libraries of the Buddhist 
world. The Acharya also founded the first monastic order in Tibet and 12 
Bhikshus from Nalanda came to this monastery for ordination of the first batch 
of Tibetan monks. The Acharya died in 840 A.D. at the ripe old age of 100 
years. He had thus founded the first monastery and the first monastic order 
in Tibet. His name is revered in Tibet and is referred to as Acharya Bodhi- 
satva. 

The next king who came to the throne was something of a philosopher and 
a lunatic. He redistributed the wealth of the nation equally among all. 
There was unrest and shortly his mother poisoned him to death. He was 
succeeded by his brother who ordered all future translations to be undertaken 
from the Sanskrit texts alone. He also ordered the compilation of a lexicon 
of Tibetan synonyms and built a Buddhist temple at Skardu far away in Bal- 
tistan. 

The next king (877 to 901 A.D.) was an enthusiastic Buddhist and encou- 
raged people to enter the monasteries. The prestige of the monks rose and 
they assumed important positions in the administration. The Crown Prince 
too accepted monkhood and the members of the monastic order began to be 
regarded as the elite of Lhasa. In 901 A.D. he was assassinated by his brother 
who usurped the throne. Buddhism was the first to suffer as a result of this. 
The new king gave all important jobs to anti-Buddhists and ordered ihe 
Bhikshus to renounce monkhood and return to lay life. He demolished tem- 
ples and images and burnt scriptures; he closed down all monasteries and on 
their walls painted pictures of monks drunk or drinking; he murdered those 
who refused to obey him and rewarded those who offered to assist him. 
Shortly after, however, a monk assassinated him also. 

After this, internal dissensions increased and warring chiefs began to domi- 
nate the country resulting in the dismemberment of the empire. Tibet, again, 
got parcelled out into small chieftainships but the influence of Buddhism conti- 
nued to spread and many Tibetan Kings accepted monkhood. Pandit Atisha, a 
famous Indian Buddhist, visited Tibet and founded a school of pure Buddhism 
which laid great emphasis on meditation and severe discipline in the monas- 
teries. In 1000 A.D. he presided over a religious council, proclaimed the 
re-establishment of the doctrine of Buddha and founded a new sect called ‘The 
Yellow Cap Sect’. Previous to him Padma Sambhava had come from Kashmir 
and founded another school — ‘The Red Cap Sect’ — which was based on Tan- 
trik cult and mysticism. Buddhism thus entered a new phase and people 
began to accept monkhood in increasing numbeis. Buddhist abbots began 
to take more and more interest in secular affairs and in 1 270 Kublai Khan, the 
Mongol Emperor, became a convert to Buddhism. He conferred the title 
of Imperial Preceptor, Ti-Shih, on the Lama Phags-Pa, Thus began the 
sovereignty of priest Idngs in Tibet. 

Towards the middle of 14th century Tsong-Kapa had become an ecclesias- 
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tical ruler of Lhasa. He was a follower of the Yellow Sect and was succeeded 
by Ganden-Truppa, Ganden-Truppa died in 1474 and his spirit was believed 
to have passed into an infant boy. This boy succeeded him and so began the 
system of reincarnation of the Chief. In 1576, Allah Khan, the Qavan of Tu- 
mud, conferred upon the Grand Lama of Tibet the title of Dalai Lama and 
recognized the religious supremacy of the Yellow Sect. The title of Dalai 
Lama is held since then by the rulers of Tibet; each Dalai Lama being the in- 
carnation of the preceding one. 


PART II 

RULE OF THE LAMA — ^TIBETAN SOCTETY TODAY 

A. Social Classification — Tibetan society could be divided into several 
classes: 

(i) The Spiritual Class — ^In the social hierarchy of Tibet the highest place 
is occupied by the priests. At the head of this class is the Dalai Lama, the 
spiritual and temporal ruler of Tibet, the god-king, whose powers are vast and 
who exercises an undisputed authority over his people. 

The Dalai Lama is the sovereign of Tibet. He is also regarded as the earthly 
Bodhisatva who has attained the right to Nirvana and who will be reborn “for 
the spiritual benefit of his fellow creatures”. His work ranges from sending 
written messages and blessings for dead relations of a poor man in a distant 
hamlet to the transaction of the most delicate business of State. He usually 
delegates his powers to his ministers who are in charge of various departments. 
He lives in strict austerity and celibacy and does not drink. He is, however, 
not a vegetarian. The animal killed for his table has to go through a religious 
ceremony which ensures its birth in a higher state of existence. 

As the Dalai Lamas do not marry, they have, as such, no heirs to .succeed 
them. But they are said to reincarnate after their death. The search for a 
new Dalai Lama is usually a great event. Before his death a Dalai Latna may 
himself indicate where he would be reborn. The State Oracle might also give 
particulars about his birth. He must be born in unusual circumstances and, 
besides, must possess some of the following sign.s: Long eyes and eyebrows 
curving upwards; marks of tiger skin on his legs; large ears; two pieces of flesh 
neat the shoulder blades indicating the two additional arms; and some impor- 
tant sign resembling a conch-shell on one of the palms. 

After identification the boy is put in the midst of all the earthly bclonging.s 
of the deceased Lama which, according to the tradition, he must identify. 
After this he is brought into the palace and at the age of eighteen is invested 
with fun ruling powers. 

The Dalai Lama is usually a very busy man and lias very little time for rest 
or recreation. His household officials ate: Lord Chamberlain, in cliargc of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs; the Chief Secretary, in charge of the Secular Affiirs; and 
the Physician, who looks after his health. 

During the day, the Dalai Lama mostly sits on a cushioned throne, cross- 
legged and calm. His day begins quite early when he washes, dresse.s and has 
one or two cups of tea. He then prays, invokes the past Buddhas and offers 
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sacrifices. He reads the scriptures and ends by pouring blessings on all living 
beings. This takes about two hours, after which he may spend a few minutes 
in the garden with dogs and other pets and then hurry to a breakfast of rice, 
butter, vegetables and meat. This done, he is back to his work, which is 
mostly official. At this time petitions are also allowed. These are mostly 
requests for blessings for the dead ones. These blessings are often given on 
scrolls of paper bearing the seals of the Lama, the 'All Knowing Presence’. 

At mid-day the Dalai Lama may hold a religious service with other priests 
who sit in double rows below his throne. This is followed by lunch. Then 
work starts again. About six o’clock dinner may be served after which 
the Lama might again have a short recreation in his gardens. After some 
more conferences evening prayers and meditation begin and continue till 
about lo in the night. During this period absolute silence is observed. After 
prayers, the Dalai Lama retires to attend to important matters of State and 
remains engrossed with these till about midnight. As already stated, his 
decision in disputed cases is final. He does not, however, attend to criminal 
cases. These are therefore left to the Prime Minister or his subordinates. 

Besides these routine activities, the Dalai Lama has also to bless thousands 
of young priests who have completed their education. Travellers seek his 
blessings before starting on a journey and on journeys large crowds flock round 
him and on the roads, each one expecting to be blessed by him individually. 
He does not generally visit the houses of the people, though his visits to monas- 
teries are quite frequent. The system of blessings is a regular ritual in Tibet. 
The Dalai may sit on his throne cross-legged in the position of a Buddha. 
The supplicant then uncovers his or her head, goes forward with lowered 
head and hands over the ceremonial silk scarf to an attendant and bows still 
further touching the ground at least thrice. After this he takes a step or two 
forward and receives the blessings of the Lama. This bowing and blessiag 
is done during ordinary interviews also after which the real business starts. 
The first type of blessing reserved for high officials, nobles and incarnations 
of the Order is given by placing both his hands on their heads; while in the 
second type which is meant for monks and lower officials the Dalai uses only 
one hand. The third type is meant for the common people and is given merely 
by touching their heads with a sort of tassel. 

Tashi ILama — The second grand Lama of Tibet, Tashi Lama, is second 
to the Dalai. He is also an incarnation and lives in his monastery at Tashi- 
Lhunpo in Shigatse. This monastery has 4,000 monks and is a town in itself. 
He devotes more time to religious duties and is, therefore, often regarded as 
superior to the Dalai Lama. He also has his share of secular responsibilities 
and rules over three districts of which curiously enough Shigatse, the town of 
his residence, is not one. 

luamaism and Monasteries — Besides the Dalai and the Tashi there are also a 
number of Lamas, who, in their turn, are also incarnations and hence 
heads of their individual monasteries. They also go through the same 
process of identification, recognition and initiation. Buddhism in its Tibetan 
garb has taken deep roots in Tibet and it is, therefore, an ordinary practice for 
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a family to send one of the sons to be a monk and one of the daughters to be 
a nun. Rich and poor alike enter monasteries and a person of poorer birth 
may enhance his prestige in society by entering monkhood. The monasteries 
constitute the first estate of the realm. Each monastery is a self-sufficient, 
autonomous unit with its peculiar housing arrangements and departmental 
organization. It carries on a roaring trade and has its own machinery for 
the education and training of the monks. The priests constitute an important 
factor in the Tibetan life. A monk may not he tried by the ordinary laws. 
He is tried by a Special Court. If, however, he commits a murder or a heinous 
crime he is beaten and expelled from the monastic order and then handed over 
to the secular authorities. During the big national festivals the civil adminis- 
tration of the capital is handed over to the Lamas. Daring these ceremonies 
Lamas get tea and soup three times a day and gift of a coin each. Those from 
the bigger monasteries, however, receive two coins each. 

2. NohiBj — ^The Tibetan nobles own vast estates and occupy impor- 
tant positions in the Government. A vast gulf separates a nobleman from an 
ordinary Tibetan. An ordinary Tibetan may not address a nobleman in the 
everyday language of the people and special terms arc used for even a pony 
or a dog of the nobleman. The Tibetan nobility arc an ancient class and trace 
their descent to the ancient fiimilies or the families of ihe Dalai Lamas or even 
to the days of ancient kings. Special titles arc als(^ h.ekl by some of them. 

is the highest and is reserved for the father of a Dalai Lama. This nmk 
carries much prestige. During the lifetime of a Dalai Lama his family is oaied 
the 'New patrimony'; after his death, however, the family receives a clilTcrcnt 
name. The nobility pay fixed revenues to the Government though some of 
them hold their estates free. From their tenants the nobles receive in grain 
or in service rendered. Their annual expenditure includes large cntlowmcnts 
to shrines, monasteries and social festivities. They exercise arldtrary powers 
and on the whole are parasitic and indolent. 

3. T/v/r/m'— Tibetans are born traders. The trading community as a 
middle class is weak and weilds little influence in tlie social life of Tibet. 
Women take an equal interest in trade. Business transaction In Tibet is a 
regular ritual and is carried on in a very leisurely manner throun;h signs con- 
veyed with fingers inside the 'capacious Tibetan sleeve’. After the deal the 
seller invokes a blessing on the purchaser and the purchaser bef(u*c paying the 
money wipes each coin carefully to see that no good luck goes away with it. 

4. The Peasanhy — The peasantry is one of the lower classes of Tibet. 
They hold land as tenants and cannot leave it at will. Hie peasants 
are a backward and hardworking lot Men and women work together in 
the fields and during the ploughing season the whole fitmily go 011^1010 the 
fields in the early hours of morning. During winter or when there is little 
work in the fields the peasants may organize theatrical troupes and travel 
about. Often they enter the employment of the rich landlords . 

5. The Herdsmn— The nomadic shepherds known as 'Drok-pas’ are a 
distinct class by themselves. With their large hetds of yaks, ponies and 
flocks of sheep and long-haired goats and a few ferocious watch-dogs, espe- 
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dally mastiffs, they roam about the northern highlands. Their main food is 
yaks milk, tea and barley flour. They are hardy and independent and generally 
hospitable. Once in a year they make a trip to the market places in the pro- 
vince to lay in provisions they need or to settle accounts with the nobleman 
whose flocks . they Lave undertaken to tend. They are a gay and sensitive 
lot though at times capable of becoming extremely unruly and wild. 

6. BeggarsS&gging is a hereditary profession. A beggar must be paid 
only once in a season. Refusal to pay a beggar must invoke a curse which 
is much dreaded. On seeing a passerby a beggar may pull out his tongue 
and put up his thumb till he gets the alms. There are mendicants, monks and 
nuns who beg for their monasteries. Some take to this profession because 
of some physical deformity. Another section of beggars live in colonies which 
have walls built of only horns. They remove unclaimed dead bodies and are 
referred to as scavengers. There is yet another variety of beggars who, accord- 
ing to superstition, are supposed to have died and come back to life for con- 
tinuing their work. 

B. 'National Characteristics — Habits and Customs — Tibetans are a cheerful 
and pleasure-loving people, always ready to burst forth into a bright 
smile. A visitor to a Tibetan village finds himself among hospitable 
people who welcome him with genuine simplicity. Flowers, food and 
*Chhang’ and often enough bowls of butter are offered. For an important 
individual the people of the village might come on the road with drums 
and trumpets and offerings in their hands, bowing down to him as he passes, 

Tibetans are fond of games and sports, picnics and theatrical entertainments. 
They are short-statured and women are shorter still. They have clear brown 
hazel eyes, high cheekbones with thick noses sometimes depressed at the root, 

Tibetan Home — ^Tibetan houses are generally low and broad with a flat roof 
with holes for the smoke to get out. Every house has its own chapel. The 
well-to-do live in comfortable buildings. The houses of the peasantry, 
though dark and dingy and much inferior in quality, are nevertheless comfor- 
table. Inside, the house may have a few rooms depending on the position of 
the owner but generally there are two rooms: the living room which is partly 
used as a kitchen and pardy for sleeping purposes and a private chapel which 
is specially furnished. 

The chapel on the top-floor may have a few statues and images of Buddha, 
the Bodhisams and the local deities. On the walls are hung beautiful "Tan- 
kas' inscribed with prayers and images of gods and. spirits. The chapel also 
is a storehouse. In one corner incense may be kept burning all the day and 
night. Tibetan houses in the western regions have, however, characteristics 
of their own. This is more marked in the ornamental details which decorate 
their exterior. The shepherds and herdsmen live in tents of yak hair and yak 
skin. 

Tibetan Dmj— Tibetan dress for both males and females consists of a full 
gown with a high collar and long loose sleeves. A thick cotton or woollen 
band is tied round the waist and is puffed out to form a capacious pocket in 
which Tibetans carry their tea cups, spoons, knives, tooth picks and other 
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oddities. In theit waists they generally carry what is called ‘Chakmak^ a 
leather case ornaniented with brass containing flint, steel and timber, or, a 
dagger, a knife or a pen holder. In central and eastern Tibet women have 
now taken to aprons. Under the gown they may have shirt and trousers. 
The boot is of leather and rises to the knees. The upper class often prefer 
Chinese velvet boots and modern hats which may be fur-trimmed for winter. 

Ceremonial and Tibetans are very particular about the due obser- 

vance of ceremonial and etiquette. The central feature of Tibetan courtesy 
is the Ka-ta — the scarf of ceremony — a loosely worn silken piece usually white, 
with fringes of silken threads on ends. The Ka-ta is offered on every occasion 
and the mode of presentation is determined by the social status of the indivi- 
duals concerned. It may even be presented to a deity in the chapel. 

While presenting Ka-ta to the Dalai Lama it is given to the Lord Chamber- 
lain or the Chief Secretary who is in attendance. When a high dignitary pass- 
es by people on both sides of the road must stand to attention and those riding 
on horses must get down to bow. Invitations to friends go in the name of 
the host and are communicated through a servant accompanied by a Ka-ta, 
In diplomatic and official intercourse the same courtesy is observed. Des- 
patches to foreign governments are carried by a delegation of representatives 
from the Ecclesiastic and Secular Departments. A high personage may be 
received by the dignitaries of the town a few miles outside and conducted into 
the town with due ceremonies. When leaving he is again seen oif a few miles 
to a wayside garden. 

Return visits have an important place in Tibetan social life. One of the 
lower ranks takes the initiative and among equals the visitor calls on the resi- 
dent. The host goes out to receive the guest when he is of a higher rank or 
up to the door if the rank is not very high. When treating a visitor of 
low ranks the host may not even move from his seat. The guest on being 
seated ivS presented with gifts and eatables accompanied by a long speech of 
self-deprecation on the part of the host. It is considered good manners 
to refuse refreshments at first and accept them reluctantly after persuasion. 
Calls are usually paid in the forenoons which is auspicious. Return visits arc 
essential and the sooner they are paid the more polite it is. High personages 
may return a visit within an hour. The Dalai Lama and the Tashi Lama, 
however, do not pay return calls. Tibetans usually .speak in low tone as it 
is a mark of good breeding. When an inferior person speaks to his superior 
he puts his hand in front of his mouth to prevent the foul breath from reaching 
the ‘Great Personageb 

Customs relating to marriage vary from place to place and from 
class to. class. Polyandry is the prevailing practice, particularly among the 
poor. There are many instances of monogamy and polygamy also. Divt>rce 
is allowed and resorted to quite frequently. Tibetan marriage is a lengthy 
feast of ceremonies and festivals. It begins with the middle man and passing 
through various stages of acceptance by the I.araas and the deities and the high 
priests it ends in the ceremonies at the house of the gruom. After the marriage 
the bride and bridegroom have to be accepted and blessed by the family deity. 



Food—Th.c usual Tibetan food is yak’s meat, mutton, barley flour, cheese, 
tea and vegetables and fruits when available. To this may also be added to- 
bacco, beer and snuff. Meat and barley are the main articles of food. Ani- 
mals are usually killed by suffocating them. Meat can be, and actually is, pre- 
served for at least a couple of years. This is due to the Tibetan climate. 
Grain can also be preserved similarly. Green vegetables are very scarce and 
hence costly. Turnips, radish and potatoes are also available. 

Drinking and smoking — ^Tea and beer are the chief national beverages of Tibet. 
Tea is consumed in large quantities. When working outdoors people carry 
their tea and beer with them. Tea comes to Tibet from China in the shape of 
bricks. Indian tea is also available but it is not popular. Tibetans prepare 
tea by boiling tea leaves. The whole mixture is then churned and butter and 
salt are added to it. Tea is usually drunk with barley flour which is moulded 
into balls. 

Beer — ^Chan^ is the alcoholic drink of Tibet and is manufactured locally. 
Well-to-do families have breweries of their own. Both men and women 
drink and chang is served on all important occasions. Smoking is prohibited 
by religion, particularly for the monks. Snuff is also very popular. 

Births — The customs regarding birth are interesting. The expectant 
mother is confined to a dark corner. The infant, when born, is not washed; 
instead its body, especially the head, is annointed with butter. Then follow 
the 'Naming Ceremony’ and the introduction of the child to the patron deity. 
This is an occasion for much feasting and merriment. 

The last rites — Tibetans are supposed to face death with a peculiar cheerful- 
ness. Life never ends and death is regarded only a link 'in the long chain of 
lives’. The dying man is asked to forget all worldly anxieties and turn his 
thoughts to the 'Three Rare Ones’. At the time of death a service is conduct- 
ed for the soul to escape. This is followed by a continuous service for some 
days. Tibetans have five different ways of disposing off the dead: burial, 
for babies and those who die of smallpox and infectious diseases; cremation, 
for high priests and Lamas of note. It is considered sacrilegious to cremate 
the body of a layman. Such an act would bring calamity to the countryside; 
illness to the people and the hailstorm attacking the crops. The actual rea- 
sons, however, would seem to be the scarcity of wood in Tibet. After crema- 
tion the remains are kept in the Lama’s monastery. Water-burial is more 
common in the districts. Poor people, beggars and babies are often confined 
to rivers and streams. Throwing the dead to the birds is the commonest form 
of disposal. Embalming is reserved for very high Lamas and the high priests. 
Most of the Dalai Lamas from the jth onwards have each their mausoleum in 
the Potala. The early kings of Tibet were also embalmed and were placed 
in tombs. 

Women and their position — The position of women in Tibet is unique. They 
have a status and a natural charm which many of their sisters in the neighbour- 
ing Asiatic countries might well envy. Boys and girls are brought xip toge- 
ther and a Tibetan woman is naturally less self-conscious and at ease with men. 
They are gay and cheerful. They have dark eyes, long black hair, flat noses. 
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high cheekbones and often fair complexions. To Tibetans their women are 
beautiful. To them women with European noses are ugly. Only in the 
selection of her husband a woman has not much to say: otherwise she enjoys 
almost equal status with men. Buddhism has done much to elevate the posi- 
tion of women. Buddha had admitted nuns into his Order and in the early 
days they held quite influential positions. In the absence or in the event of 
husbands’ death women often manage the family estate or business with tact 
and intelligence. If a family has one daughter and no son then the daughter’s 
husband is adopted into the family. He takes the family name and attends 
to the affairs of the family. He usually takes up a position subordinate to his 
wife. 

Women plait the hair of men and also help them to wash their hair. They 
also participate in all the social activities. During summer months outdoor 
entertainments, sports and picnics and excursions are quite popular. They 
dance and sing and both husband and wife may dance with the servants. In 
the fields women also work a lot. During feasts it is customary to employ 
beautiful women to serve wine. They put on gorgeous dresses and are al- 
ways in attendance. They joke with guests and press them to drink more. 
Tibetans believe in pressing a guest to drink to an excess and as a compliment 
put a Ka-ta round a drunk guest’s neck. Women arc also shrewd at business 
transactions. Some of them may even work as a butcher’s assistants. 

The highest and the holiest woman in Tibet at present is called Dor-jc-pa-mo, 
‘the Thunderbolt sow’. She is regarded as a goddess and an incarnation. 
She is the highest among women and is entitled to one hundred blessings from 
the Dalai Lama. She lives in the Sam-ding monastery which has no nuns. 
She is the only woman, the rest, about 6o, are all monks- There arc, however, 
many nunneries in Tibet; but the monks outnumber the nuns; 40 mmiks for 
each nun. These nunneries are situated in secluded \nlbges. Some of the 
nuns, particularly of the Yellow Sect, shave their heads: others grow hair. 

Tibetan women are also particular about their beauty and make-up. I'ibe- 
tan hair styles are varied and different. Married and unmarried women have 
the same style: it may be arranged into a number of little plaits descending 
. down or a large plait may be made. In central Tibet wonten part their hair 
in the middle ‘fluffed out on each side and increased artificially to make a good 
show’. Tibetan women also have a variety of ornaments. Tlicir head dress, 
called ‘Pa-rhakh’, is the most picturesque of all. Its shape varies from place 
to place. It is a wooden framework or is made of some other hard stuff with 
corals, turquoises and pearls studded on it. Rings of gold, silver or pearls 
adorn the hair. Ear-rings may be of gold, silver or pearls on a wire loop with 
a few additional turquoises. Necklaces may be of corals, turquoises fitted 
with pendants or of light green jade or corals with strings of beads. From the 
breasts are suspended Chatelaines of gold or silver which carry tooth picks, 
car spoons and tweezers at their ends. Girdles carry cases for needles. From 
the hips also hang on each side a pair of chains of gold or silver. Each chain 
has three arms, set with turquoises in the centre and are generally used for tying 
up a shawl or cloak. Then there are the charm boxes (talisman) which arc 



worn found the neck. Finally thefe ate the neck-clasps of gold, buttons of 
gold, bracelets of silver or shell, rings of gold and silver studded with turquoi- 
ses and corals and rosaries of wood, seed, bone, glass, crystal, coral, turquoise 
or ivory. 

C. Art and Culture — Tibetan art is entirely religious. As religion plays 
a dominant r6ie in the life of the people it is solely devoted to the glori- 
fication of the Buddha’s life. Being the meeting ground of the artistic 
traditions of China and India Tibetan art beats marked impressions of the 
culture of these two countries. In the past Tibet had an indigenous primitive 
art of its own. The Indian scholars who went to Tibet and the Tibetan scho- 
lars who visited India brought with them not only Buddhist scriptures and 
doctrines but also samples of Indian art and culture. At present there are two 
chief kinds of artistic activities in Tibet: the first, the south-western school, 
with its centre at Shigatse and considerably influenced by the Indian tradition. 
The second, North-Eastern School, has its centre at Derge and is organised 
near the great caravan route from Mongolia and Western China. 

The most characteristic production of Tibetan art is the Tanka or temple 
banners produced by means of transfers and bearing a close resemblance to 
frescoes. These are carried in religious processions also. Various scenes 
are depicted on these Tankas: some dealing with the scenes from the life of 
Buddha and free from Tantrik elements while others deal with the life of Bud- 
dha though in a different form. In the second variety the Lord occupies the 
centre of the picture with other scenes surrounding it , and arranged in groups 
and separated from each other hy winding rivers, clouds and trees. The Tibe- 
tan artists have also borrowed largely from the Indian Shilpa-shastras, the 
iconometry of Indian gods and goddesses. The pose, the dress, the jewels 
and the lines of the figure in Tibetan paintings could easily be traced to 
Indian origin. 

This artistic movement between India and Tibet, however, slowed down 
considerably towards the close of the 13th century after the advent of Islam 
in India, After this period Chinese art and culture exercised a great influence 
on Tibet. It must, however, be admitted that Tibetan art is a mixture of the 
influence of India and China. These two influences form the foundations of 
modern Tibetan art and culture which has evolved definite native styles and 
which received great encouragement during the reign of the 5 th Dalai Lama 
in the 17th century. 

PART nr 

GOVERNMENT AND AD:^nNISTRATION 

As already stated, Dalai Lama is the supreme spiritual and temporal ruler 
of Tibet. He attains maturity at the age of 18 and till then the administration 
is carried on by a Regent, appointed by the National Assembly. The Regent— 
Gyaltshap, Po Gyalpo, Sikyong Rimpochhe— is appointed by the National 
Assembly. Fie is often an incarnate Lama of one of the big monasteries. The 
Regent’s authority is limited by the National Assembly which appoints him 
and which can even remove him. He is often referred to as ICikyong Rim- 
pochhe’, the ‘^precious protector of the State’. 
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The Kashag or the Cabinet consists of four councillors of whom three are 
laymen and one a monk. Tlie monk is usually treated as a senior member. 
None of the Ministers holds any special portfolio. The Cabinet exercises a 
general control over the civil administration and In all matters, political, reve- 
nue and judicial. In foreign affairs it acts generally in an advisory capacity 
to the Dalai Lama and on important occasions consults the National Assembly 
also. The Mnisters arc appointed by the Dalai Lama out of a panel of names 
and during his minority by the Regent. A recent innovation, however, has 
been the creation of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (Chingye Lc Khiing), 
There is no permanent office of the Prime Minister in Tibet though very 
often Dalai Lama may have a Prime Minister called T.onchhcn Silon who 
functions between the Cabinet and the Dalai Lama. 

The National Assembly — Tseng Du — is a gathering of all Government 
officials both lay and ecclesiastical except for the Cabinet J^finisters who do 
not attend its sessions. In the National Assembly arc also represented the 
three great monasteries of Drepung, Sera and Ganclen which arc represented 
by their abbots (three from each monastery). A full Assembly is summoned 
only on important occasions and ordinarily a Committee of the Assembly only 
functions. Important matters may be referred to the Assembly by the Cabinet 
for advice before tendering advice to the Dalai Lama. 

The Ecclesiastical Council — Yiktsang— consists of four monk ollicials and 
is the ecclesiastical counterpart of the Cabinet. It deals with the appointmeiit 
of monk officials and with the general administration of monasteries through- 
out Tibet, except perhaps the three great tuonastcries refer ret! to a!>ovc. The 
Minister who serves as a link between the Council and the Dalai l.ama is called 
Chikyap Khenpo. 

Bureamracy — Each important department is managed by a Board of Oilkers 
which includes at least one monk. All the officials of tbe C^o^’crnmcnt; get 
low salaries. Bribery and corruption is, therefore, rampant. Appt>intments 
of lay and monk officials are made by the Cabinet and the Ecclesiastical Council 
respectively subject to the Dalai Lama’s confirmation. 

Administratively Tibet is divided into five parts: Central Tibet, consisting 
of the provinces of U, where Lhasa is situated, anclTsang with its capital at 
Shigatse; Eastern Tibet (Nagri Khorsum) with its headquarters at Gartok; 
Eastern Tibet (Kham) with its headquarters at Chiamdo; Northern Tibet 
(Chang) with its headquarters at Nagehukha; and Southern Tibet (Iffiokha) with 
its headquarters at Lho Dzong. The officers in charge of these five Divisions 
arc Commissioners (Chikyap), the most important being the C«>mmissioner in 
Kham in Eastern Tibet, He also commands the Army in Eastern Tibet. In 
Central Tibet the principal officer of the district administration, the Dzasa 
Lama of Tashilhunpo, is appointed by the Lhasa Government to manage the 
affairs which had been originally in the hands of the Tashi Lama, 'fhe twi> 
Governors of Shigatse are also under the direct administration of Lhasa. 
There arc, besides, the Tibetan Trade Agents at G3"antsc and Yatung, Subor- 
dinate to these Commissioners are numerous ohicers, two for each district: one 
layman and the other a monk. Undeveloped commur.ica lions and primitive 
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feudal economy permits these local officials to be cormptand dishonest pre- 
venting also the Central Government at Lhasa from exercising vigilance and 
control over them. 


PART IV 

TIBET IN WORLD POLITICS 

Tibet occupies an unique position in Asia. In the past it had attracted the 
attention of all the Powers, particularly its three neighbours — Russia, China 
and the British in India. The independence of India coupled with the success 
of the Communist revolt in China has now brought about the emergence of 
new and powerful factors in the politics of Asia. This has changed the situa- 
tion regarding Tibet also. In the past, however, these three Powers have 
fought many diplomatic battles over this country. Its theocratic Government, 
its inherently weak and disorganized public opinion and above all the back- 
wardness of her people had for generations rendered her an easy prey to the 
designs of these three Governments. The fight for supremacy in Tibet went 
on for nearly zoo years and it was the main preoccupation of these three 
Imperialist Powers. 

(a) An^o-Tihtan delations — ^The history of the Anglo-Tibetan relations dates 
back to the days of Warren Hastings and could be divided into several stages. 
The first stage, 1774-1888, saw the British striving hard to penetrate into Tibet 
in order to establish ‘political and commercial relations with the Hermit Na- 
tion’. These attempts did not succeed though the British made show of force 
also on various pretexts. The second stage, 1888-1900, covers the period from 
Dufferin to Curzon when the treaty of 1 890, between India and Tibet, recog- 
nized British suzerainty over Sikkim. This enabled the British to control 
the internal and external affairs of this State. In 1893 Yatung was recognized 
as a trade mart for British merchants. 

The third stage, 1899-1906, covers the period from Curzon to Minto. 
During this period British intentions were completely unmasked and Tibet 
was not only opened to British trade but was also subjugated and humiliated. 
Lord Curzon’s Imperialist thirst presented the Anglo-Tibetan situation to the 
Home Government as ‘extremely serious’. It was said about him that he 
‘assumed rule over others as cross of duty and discharged that duty as a vice’. 
He had said ‘I will annex not territory, but the incarnate Buddha; I will have 
divinity in my service. That is what I will do for my country’. To check 
Russian expansion in Tibet and for other reasons the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance of mutual aid was brought about in 1902. The Government in Britain 
was informed of an alleged secret treaty between China and Russia regarding 
Tibet and much was made out of the audience of a Buriat Buddhist with the 
Czar and the visit of an eminent Russian Orientalist to Tibet. Lord Curzon 
was also anxious about the trade mart, which he wanted to Piiari, and about 
the fixation of the frontiers. He also wanted an extradii «on treaty between 
India and Tibet. His proposals were, however, turned clown ]iy the Britisli 
Government, though he had the support of the British merchants. He tried 
to establish direct communications with the Dalai Lama who refused to com- 
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municate with him OYCt the head of his sujierain the Chinese Government. 
Lotd Cmzon was furious and he regarded the Chinese position in Tibet as a 
"constitutional fiction’. He succeeded in persuading his Government to send 
a Mission to Lhasa, By the end of 1905 the British Mission headed by Sir 
Francis Younghusband and accompanied by sufiicicnt military force left for 
Tibet. The Mission was instructed to occupy the Chumbi Valley in case of 
any opposition. 

On nearing Gyantse the Mission was met by the representatives of the Dalai 
Lama. The Dalai Lama would not talk unless the threat to the integrity of 
his State was removed but the Mission would not listen to any of these persua- 
sions and marched on, reaching Lhasa in the summer of 1904. This resulted 
in a great turmoil and disorder in the Tibetan capital. The Dalai Lama fled 
1 8 miles to the north and the people were caught in the grip of panic and alarm. 
The Chinese, anxious for settlement, facilitated negotiations and on 7 Septem- 
ber 1904, the Lhasa Convention was signed bet\vecn Tibet .and the British. It 
was a dictated peace. Under this Convention all previous agrcctnciits were re- 
newed; Gyantse and Gartok were opened to British trade; as an indemnity for 
breaches of treaty and insults Tibet was to pay a sum of Rs.7 5,00, 000 payable 
in instalments of Rs. 1,00,000 each year. During the 75 years of its payment 
it was further agreed that British should occupy the C'.luimbi Valley as security. 
The Tibetans were further to demolish all fortijications on the border and to 
check Russian expansion into Tibet. The Lhasa Convcntiim which wvis a 
crushing blow to the Tibetans was, however, modified by a declaration of 
II November 1904, which reduced the indemnity to Rs. 25,00,000 and fhc pe- 
riod of occupation of the Chumbi Valley to three years. The result of this 
Convention was that the Briti.sh got a foothold in I'ibct and the (flfinese 
suffered a great loss in prestige and power. 

The fourth stage, 190 5 -19 12, saw a period of comparati%x aloofness on the 
part of the British. The Russo-Japanese war liad eliminated the "Russian 
Menace’ and the continental diplomacy had entered a critical stage bringing 
Russia, Japan and England closer together. Towards the dose of 1908 the 
Dalai Lama, who had been in exile since the Younghusband Mission, express- 
ed a desire to return to Tibet. The British communicated the Dalai Lama’s 
request to the Chinese and the Russian Governments adding that Britain wished 
to put no difficulties in the way of the Dalai’s return to I’ibet. At last the 
Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa in 1909. On reaching Lhasa he learnt that the 
Chinese had turned hostile to him and a Chine.se Army was already advancing 
towards his capital The Chinese refused to listen to his entreaties. He ran 
away once again and in February 1910 reached Yatung and sought British 
protection. Lord Minto in return gave him protection but treated his visit 
as private. 

The fifth stage, 1912-1923, saw a period of activity which was dominated 
mostly by the fear of Chinese and Russian expansionism. In 1912 Russia 
signed a Convention with Mongolia which placed her in cflective control of 
that region. This was followed by a treaty in 1915 between Mongolia and 
Tibet. These incidents frightened tfie British. Britain, therefore, decided 
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to convet t Tibet into a Buffet State and brought pressure on China to recognize 
its autonomy. This is the genesis of the Simla Conference of 1913 and 1914, 

The Conference opened in Simla in October 1913 and for the first time the 
Tibetan representative met the Chinese delegates on terms of equality. Under 
the provisions of this Convention Tibet was divided into two zones: the outer 
and the inner. The outer zone, which included all regions in the Western 
Tibet, — Lhasa, Shigatse, Gyantse, etc. etc. — ^was to be autonomous with the 
Chinese enjoying no rights of sending troops or officers. The inner Tibet 
consisting of the regions in the east — ^Batang, Liteng and Tachienlu — -was put 
under Chinese control. Here Chinese could control the administration though 
the ecclesiastical authority of the Dalai Lama over this area would remain in- 
tact. The Convention further recognized the Chinese suzerainty over the 
whole of Tibet. China could keep her representative the Amban in Lhasa 
but his bodyguard was reduced to only 300. The British on their part engaged 
not to annex any Tibetan territory or send their troops or officials to Tibet. 

This Convention though signed by the Chinese delegates was, however, 
not ratified by the Chinese Government. Soon war broke out and the 
Tibetan question was shelved once again. The friendly relations between 
Tibet and Britain, however, developed still further and the Dalai Lama offered 
1000 Tibetan troops to the British and ordered special victory prayers in all 
the leading monasteries. British engineers visited Tibet to open Tibetan mines 
and arrangements were also made to open an English school at Lhasa or 
Gyantse. A few Tibetan boys were also sent to England for higher military 
training and education in engineering. The Tibetan Army was fast coming 
under the control of the British. After the war the rise of Bolshevism in 
Russia brought Britain and Tibet still closer. The war between China and 
Tibet in 1917 further added to the strengthening of the relations between the 
two. The period after the first world war, therefore, marked a steady growth 
in the British influence and power in Tibet. The Bell Mission to Lhasa after 
the war w’as calculated to bring Tibet completely under the British sphere of 
influence. When Bell left Lhasa the Dalai Lama wrote to the Viceroy that 
the people of Tibet and Britain ffiave become one family’. Shortly the British 
telegraph line was extended up to Lhasa. Tibetan Army was reorganized. 
Tibet was thus brought gradually within the British sphere of influence though 
no attempt was made to annex it formally. 

In 1923, conditions in Tibet became rather grave due mainly to the flight of 
the Tashi Lama from the country. The Dalai Lama again appealed to the 
British for help. In July 1924 the British deputed Colonel Bailey to visit 
Lhasa. This officer stayed in Lhasa for over a month. Shortly, however, 
the political situation in Lhasa took an adverse turn for the British, The 
Nationalist and anti-British elements became powerful in the Government and 
the Dalai Lama began to turn cold towards the British. One of the reasons 
for this development was the inability of the British to help the Dalai out of the 
situation created by the flight of the Tashi Lama. Military officers trained in 
India were removed from their posts and the newly organized police force was 
also disbanded. The English schools wm closed do'wu military 
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ing on the British model was also discontinued. Import of tobacco was 
banned and the mail service introduced by the British was also stopped. This 
continued for nearly five years. 

In 1930, the relations between the British and the Dalai Lama began to im- 
prove once again mainly because of the help rendered by the British in resolv- 
ing the deadlock bctweccn Nepal and Tibet, British Political Officers were 
again sent for by the Dalai Lama and their help was sought in important mat- 
ters. The knotty problem of the Tashi Lania, however, remained unresolved. 
Thereafter the British Political Olliccrs began to be invited to Lhasa and con- 
sulted on all important matters. After the death of the 13 th Dalai I.ama in 
T933 the British deputed another Political Officer to go to I.hasa in 1935. 
Britain now began to take more interest in the affairs of libet and tried to Ining 
about a rapprochement between the Dalai Lama and the Chinese and the Tashi 
Lama, Besides the question of the Tashi Lama, other questions dealing with 
the influence of Chinese in Tibet; the installation of wireless communications 
with Lhasa; reorganization of the Tibetan Army; opening of trade relations on 
a much larger scale with Tibet; medical v’ork ajid other forms of assistance 
also began to assume great importance, 

(b) Kelcithns 7rilh Relations between Tibet and Nepal were not very 

amicable for a very long time. In 1792, Nepal invaded Tibet. This attack 
was repelled only with Chinese assistance. In 1S55, the Xep.alese again 
invaded Tibet on the plea that the Nepalese subjects in i.hasa were being' ill- 
treated. This war led to an agreement under which Tibet had to pay a sum 
of Rs. 10,000 annually to Nepal and also to admit a Nepal Representative at 
Lhasa. The agreement also conceded free trade and extra territorial tights 
to Nepal. In return, Nepal agreed to assist Tibet, if she was attacked. But 
in spite of all these agreements friction between the two countries confinued 
and various allegations were brought against each other. In 1929, the arrest 
of a Nepali, alleged to be a Tibetan subject, led to a gra\'c crisis and the two 
countries came almost to the point of declaring war on each other. This 
crisis was, however, averted with great clilficulty. 

(c) Sm-Tche/an ’Kekfwns—’Tht relations between (ihitia and 'Pibet are not 
only commercial and political but essentially racial, cultural and hisiorical. 
The first contact between the two countries was established in 225 B.C, Dur- 
ing the long history of Tibet there have been great kings who devclo|K'd their 
country and alsf) annexed large areas of China, But these duels in the battle- 
field cemented the social and cultural contacts between the two countries and 
it became quite tl*c fashion for early Tibctait monarchs to marry in the (Chinese 
Royal families. 

During the reign of the Ivknchu dynasty in China, towards the middle of 
the 17th century, Tibet, however, accepted the suzerainty of China. Later on, 
the Manchu Emperor came to be regarded as the temporal ruler these areas 
and the Dalai Lama as the spiritual ruler of the Buddhist workl This was the 
beginning of the cemsolidation of the Chinese suzerainty over Idbft. In 1720, 
when Mongols attacked Tibet and occupktl Lhasa China came to the help of 
Tibetans. This was followed by the grant of a new seal and title tf) tlic Dalai 
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Lama. In 1723. a local distnirbance in Kokonoi* w^s suppressed with the aid 
of the Chinese troops. This was again followed by the grant of another title 
to the Dalai Lama, the stationing of Chinese troops in Lhasa in aid of Dalai 
Lama’s Government and the appointment of two Chinese ofiicers to exercise 
general control and superintendence over the Government of Tibet. Towards 
the close of the i8th century the Nepalese invasion of Tibet was repulsed by 
the Chinese. More troops were sent to Tibet and the Chinese representative 
in Lhasa was invested with larger financial and military powers. The Chinese 
now began to interfere more and more and the Dalai Lama was reduced to the 
position of a mere ecclesiastical head. 

Towards the end of the 19th century the Chinese influence and power in 
Tibet, however, began to decline. The tottering Chinese Empire could no 
longer compete with the rival Imperialism of Britain and Russia. China -was 
becoming financially weak and economically disorganized and v^as faced with 
the prospect of the collapse of the Manchu dynasty. The later day Ambans at 
Lhasa were also corrupt and inefficient officials and they added largely to the 
Tibetan’s disgust for the Chinese. This decline in Chinese prestige gave great 
opportunities to Britain to advance her interests in Tibet. Subsequent events 
in Tibet have, therefore, to be looked in the light of these facts. 

The Lhasa Convention was a great eye-opener to the Chinese. It convinced 
them that a rival Imperialist Power (Britain) was interested in Tibet. They 
now tried to win over the Dalai Lama but their technique was obsolete, authori- 
tarian and clumsy and out of tune with the growing consciousness among the 
Tibetans. The attempt therefore failed. The Chinese next tried to consoli- 
date the regions of Eastern Tibet which belonged to them. They appointed 
an Imperial Resident at Chamdo and reorganized the administrative machiner}^, 
but their methods ■were again authoritarian and the suppression of monasteries 
and tribes only brought forth the united opposition of the Tibetans of this 
region. The Imperial Resident along with a few French Catholic Missionaries 
was murdered. Tyranny and suppression followed in the wake of these devel- 
opments but no substantial result was achieved. During the voluntary exile 
of the Dalai Lama after the Younghusband Expedition the Chinese again tried 
to win him over, but without any success. He got disgusted with the treat- 
ment meted out to him. He refused to bow to the Chinese authority and the 
result was that on reaching Lhasa he found a Chinese Army entering his capi- 
tal. As already stated, he ran' away to India and the Chinese resented his action 
and condemned him as ‘proud, extravagant, slothful beyond parallel.’ 

With the downfall of the empire in China the accumulated resentment and 
hatred for the Chinese came to the forefront. There was wholesale looting 
of the Chinese colony. The Chinese soldiers also looted the monasteries and 
there was much bloodshed in Lhasa. The new Chinese Republic sent a mili- 
tary expedition to reconquer the Chinese districts on the Tibetan border line 
and simultaneously made overtures to the Dalai Lama to join the new China. 
He was restored to his former dignity and all his honours and decorations^ were 
returned back to him. The Dalai Lama was confirmed as a sovereign of Outer 
Tibet and the Chinese suzerainty over the Inner Tibet was also confirmed. 
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China’s legal sovereignty over Tibet was recognized. The boundary dispute, 
however, remained unresolved. 

But the Sino-Tibetan relations remained hardly amicable and the main 
provocation for acute differences between the two countries was provided by 
the increasing prestige and influence of the British in Tibet The Chinese 
Governors and Military Generals on the border, however, made serious 
attempts on various occasions to come to terms with the Dalai Lama and to 
win him over. After the flight of Tashi Lama from Tibet differences between 
Tibet and China began to grow still deeper. The Tibetans feared that the 
Tashi Lama might return with the armed aid of the Chinese. This fear of 
the Tashi Lama made the Tibetans turn more and nu)rc inwards the British. 
Often enough there were armed clashes between the (diincsj and the Tibetans 
brought about at places by the suppression of Tibetan monasteries in Eastern 
Tibet. In effect the Chinese authority and prestige In Tilx’t began to wane 
gradually and this fact became more pronounced with the rapid development 
of civil war in China. Tibet became of .secondary importance to the Chinese 
Government and if the Kin'miintang ever tried to assert its position in Tibet 
it was only a reaction to the growing influence of the British in Tibet. Chi- 
nese Government often protested against the supply of arms to Tibet by the 
British. 

In 1933, the Dalai Lama expired and Chinese hopes of re-establishing their 
prestige in Tibet revived once again. A high ranking military oflker was 
appointed Special (Commissioner for ceremonial olferings to the late Dalai 
Lama and posthujuous titles were conferred on the late Dalai by a special man- 
date. Soon after a Klission was also sent to Lhasa with atlcqualc military es- 
cort. The other foreign Governments were also represented on this occasion. 
The leaders of the Chinese Mis.sion tried to impre.ss the Tibetans and paid many 
visits to the Tibetan monasteric.s and began to show great ixjverencc for the 
holy places. Presents and cntcrtainmcni.s became the otxlcr tif the. tiay. But 
indications of Chinese haughtiness and superior indilfcrcnce towards the Tibe- 
tans undid much of the work done by the leaders of the Mi.ssion, The leader 
of the Chinese Mission next tried to discuss with the Tibetan Government in 
order to incorporate Tibet within the Republic as <mc 'of the rt\'c races of 
China’, The Tibetan Government refused to be incm-porated into the Repub- 
lic and thereupon the Chinese put forward the threat of Tashi Lama marching 
into Tibet at the head of an Army. More negotiations followed and in the 
end it was agreed that Tibet might be consiilercd sub<wdinatc to Cluna in law 
but that she should have the right to negotiate directly with other foreign 
Powers without any reference to China. Further, in view of the religious 
ties with China, Tibet agreed to keep China informed aliout the app^^intment 
of senior officers. 

The victory of Communist forces in China and the recof^niliim of the Com- 
munist Government as the legal authority in China has, howtwer, not altered 
the situation in regard to Tibet. The Chinese Communist Gijvernmcnt is 
as emphatic as its predecessors regarding Tibet as part of Chinese territory. 
This introduces very dynamic and significant factors in the relationship between 
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Tibet and China and the day may not be far off when the people of Tibet will 
have to take a decision for the future of their country. 

(d) 'Bjisso-Tibetan Towards the close of the 19th century. Imperial 

Russia having been freed from her preoccupations in Europe, turned her 
attention towards Asia and began to develop plans for expansion in that 
direction. Her ambition in Central Asia brought her into clash with 
Britain. Soon the 'Russian bogey’ began to loom large over the Indian poli- 
tical horizon. But this did not prevent Russia from annexing almost all the 
Central Asiatic countries north of Afghanistan, Persia and Chinese Turkistan. 
Russia tried to bring about a co-ordination within her far-flung empire and 
linked up her capital with the distant dominions by a network of railways. 
Since Buriat Russians were Buddhists, the Russian Imperialists were said to 
be anxious to exploit their position to develop contacts with Tibet. Regular 
diplomatic relations were, however, not established; only intimate contact was 
reported to have been established through Russian Buriats and other unofficial 
expeditions. 

At the end of 19th century, some prominent Russian explorers and army 
chiefs visited Tibet along with many Buriat Russians. Among these there 
sprang up a notable person, A. Dorjieff, who later on became a tutor of the 
Dalai Lama and came to exercise considerable influence on him. This period 
synchronized with the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon in India and the climax 
of the Anglo-Russian conflict. This was also the period when the Tibetans 
were greatly suspicious of the British and were thinking of seeking help 
from other Powers. Dorjieff paid a number of visits to Russia in the begin- 
ning of the 20th century and he was received in audience by the Czar. 
Through him greetings, presents and letters were said to have been 
exchanged with the Dalai Lama. Establishment of normal diplomatic rela- 
tions was also discussed. It was also alleged that a treaty had also been signed 
between Russia and China regarding Tibet. The news of this treaty accelerat- 
ed the pace of British aggression against Tibet and the Younghusband Mis- 
sion, as already stated, was the result of this tense situation. 

Soon after, however, the Russo-Japanese war broke out and there was also 
an abortive attempt at revolution in Russia. Out of this war Russia came out 
considerably weakened and humiliated and had, in consequence, no energy 
or time left to advance her interests in Tibet. Besides, the international situa- 
tion after 1905 forced Russia and Britain into each other’s arms resulting in 
goodwill and amity between the two Powers. Unity of interests in Europe 
led Britain and Russia to conclude a treaty over Tibet in 1907. It secured the 
territorial integrity and inviolability of Tibet and acknowledged the suzerainty 
of China over Tibet. Further, the Russian railway development schemes 
were stopped and Britain’s interests in Tibet with right of direct relations with 
Lhasa were recognized. 

PART V 

TIBET AND ITS FUTURE (Retrospect and Prospect). 

For the first time in her history Tibet is faced with a grave problem. It 
is the problem of her future existence: existence under modern conditions and 



in a dynamic situation. The rea^gnition of the Conimuoist Government in 
China as the legal and sovereign authority of that country has givv;n rise to a 
new and a poweifiil factor in the worl.,! politicsot today. This is bound to re- 
lease A'ast human energies in Asia contributing thereby to the coiuplcxity of the 
international situation. X^ibelj winch in law has hvco tccognized to be Chinese 
territory, though it enjoyed internal autonomy, has t(» choose between accept- 
ing to be a part of the Chinese regime or facing tlie prospect of a large-scale 
civil war. 

Geographically speaking, Tibet occupies a unique pt)sitiun in Central Ask 
It is a vast table-land of uninhabited and desert tracts with fertile and populated 
areas mostly in the Eastern, Central and Southern regions. The Government 
of Tibet is theocratic and ecclesiastical elements play a dominant role in her 
ajfFairs. Administration is undemocratic and ineflkicnt and communications 
and transport services arc extremely undcvcit)ped. hfilitariiy her position 
is equally precarious. Apart from its terrain and climalc, Tibet has no army 
worth the name to defend her against external aggression. A small, ill-equip- 
ped and disoraganked force of over 9,000 peo|dc is no doubt in existence for 
a long time, but this can hardly be regarded a match against an army, equipped 
and trained to fight in a dilfcult terrain and under modern conditions. 

To the east of Tibet, the Chinese Communists reign supreme. Add to this 
the areas of inner Tibet which have also now come under their sway. Tibe- 
tan People's Provisional Government is said to be functioning in these areas 
of inner Tibet and the young Panchan Lama of the Tasiii fzimpo monastery 
in Tibet has been installed as the spiritual ruler of the people of Tibet. To 
the north and the north-west of Tibet lie the territories of Soviet Russia and 
the recently Sovietked Sinkiang. 'To her west lie tiie territories of Ladakh 
(Kashmir) and to her south the areas of Nepal and Sikkim and the sub-cond- 
nent of India, To her south-east, though distantly, are the areas of Burma 
and Siam caught in the grip of internal strife aiul disorder. I'lms \vc see that 
Tibet is surrounded on her cast and north by forces and regimes which consti- 
tute a great threat to her ways of life and to her present system of govern- 
ment. 

The Chinese Communists, even before their legal autliority over China 
came to be recognized, had made their intentions reg,arditig Tibet quite plain. 
General Liu Pocheng, Commander of the Chinese Pctjplc's liberation Army, 
announced at a rally: l^rom now on the work to be carried out in the military 
field is to liberate our compatriots inTiheP, On July H, 1949, when the Tibe- 
tan authorities were reported to have demanded the wif hdrawal the Kuoniin- 
tang Mission from Lhasa and dosed down the (Linese sdmul, tlie Chinese 
Communists denounced this act no loss emphatically tlian the Kuomintang 
authorities themselves. Recently a Foreign Ivlinistry spokesman from China 
was reported to have said that Tibet was Chinese 'People's Repulilic territory 
and any Mission sent abroad for ‘splitting’ territories by the authorities in 
Lhasa would be considered illegah ‘Any country receiving such an illegal 
Mission,’ the spokesman added, ‘‘will be cmusideivil as cnU;iiaiaing hostile 
intentions with regard to tlie Chinese People’s Republic', Further ‘The liiasa 



authorities have undoubtedly no tight independently to send any Mission and 
more than that, to prove the independence of Tibet/ 

Recently also the Manchester Guardian of London reported that a pro-Com* 
munist Tibetan Government had been formed in Changhai, formerly a part of 
Tibet, and now the most westerly of the Chinese Provinces. It was further 
reported that an army of four divisions was being created in this area. A bank, 
it was stated, had also been opened in Changhai with a loan of lo million dol- 
lars, repayable in 20 years. There were also reports that this provisional 
Government of Tibet had concluded a treaty with the Chinese Communist 
Government whereby after liberation of Tibet the Chinese Communists would 
exercise control over foreign affairs and communications and also enjoy mining 
rights in the country. 

Another important fact which must be borne in mind at this stage is that the 
Dalai Lama, the head of the theocratic State of Tibet, is still a minor. The 
Panchan Lama, who is now reported to be with the Communists and at the 
head of the new Tibetan Provisional Government, is also a minor. They 
are 15 and 12 years of age respectively. In the past, the relations between 
the Dalai Lama and Panchan Lama had never been cordial. Personally they 
had both great regard for each other, but the parties and elements who advised 
them have deep rivalries among themselves as a result of which co-operation 
and unity between the Dalai and the Panchan has been made weU-nigh impos- 
sible. The result of these intrigues has been that Panchan Lama had to run 
away from Tibet in 1923 and all attempts to persuade him to go back to Tibet 
had failed. 

The present situation in Tibet has, therefore, to be looked at from this point 
oi view also. We must not forget that though a large majority of the people 
in Tibet have a blind loyalty to the Dalai Lama, there are still some influential 
sections in Tibet who owe allegiance and loyalty to the Panchan Lama. Is it, 
therefore, surprising that these followers of Panchan Lama should get more and 
more organized and thereby constitute a very powerful fifth column for the 
furtherance of the aims and designs of the 'Provisional Government of Tibef ? 
The situation, as it is likely to develop in Tibet in the event of Tashi Lama 
marching at the head of a 'liberating force’, can very easily be imagined. If 
the Dalai Lama could not withstand the presence of comparatively smaller 
and ill-equipped forces of the British and the Chinese in 1904 and 1910, it is 
highly unlikely that the boy Lama and his regime can withstand the assaults 
of a liberating force’ of Tibetan nationals backed up by the military machine 
of the new Chinese Republic. 

PART VI 

TIBET AND INDIA 

Tibet and India are neighbours and it is therefore natural for both to know 
each other. Their past association, though extending over centuries, has been 
mainly in the cultural field and although the British Government developed 
close commercial relations with Tibet, the two countries have practically re- 
mained unknown to each other. The British tried to convert Tibet into a Buffer 
State and while their policy went through successive stages of threat, aggression 



and cajolery, India as a whole remained in the dark about Tibet and her people. 
The Tibetans too, ever conscious of their inherently weak Government, loose 
and inefficient administration and above all with living memories of aggression 
and exploitation, suffered mercilessly in the past, have evolved a characteristic 
policy of national aloofness. This outlook on their part has become more 
pronounced because Tibetans arc a deeply religious people and are averse to 
introducing any such changes in their life or Government which would lower 
the status of their religion or their veneration for their god-king, the Dalai 
Lama. And so while facilities are given to a selected lew tc^ visit their monaste- 
ries and copy scriptures no real and effective contact is allowed between the 
Tibetans and the world outside. 'I’hus wliile wc have abundant material 
about Tibetan history wc really have no authentic information and as such per- 
haps no o>rrcct appreciation of the Tibetan life and people; of their growing 
social and political consciousness and their reactions to the gigantic revolu- 
tionary changes taking place outside their border.s, 

A host ot questions ate thus posed as one thiak.s of Tibet. In the theocratic 
Government of Tibet the dominant factor is the religious hierarchy backed up 
by vested interests. This is in reality the s!tuati«m there though the new 
consciousness and awakening which has now spread among its more 
awakened classes has to some cKtent put the theocratic regime of Tibet on 
the defensive. In the context of the new development in (diina and 
in the eastern parts of Tibet and with the northern neighbours completely 
under Communist domination it is not dithcult for us tti imagine the great 
crisis which the Tibetan people are facing today. 

Because of the peculiar position of Tibet and the revolutionary possibilities 
of the future India should be keenly interested in Tibet, Tibet is to the north 
of India and weak and unrepresentative Governments t'^f Nepal, Bhutan and 
Sikkim separate parts of Indian borders from Tibet, iH>r o\’er 2,000 miles we 
have an almost t)pen border between ourselves and Til'jct. If I'ihct goes the 
way of the Communist China India will be face to face with a very serious fron- 
tier problem. This problem is not merely of st,rate|'ic and military importance 
but of great political signiticance. 

It Ls interesting to note here that geographically India is siiiTiJuntled in the 
east and in the north by great countries which are all in the |,p'ip oi internal 
strife and bloodshed. There is civil war in Indo-China, in Siam and in Burma 
and the cstabli.shmcat of Communist regime in (diiiia will no do«!>t exercise 
considerable influence on the course of events in tlicsc (ountrics. Civil 
war in Tibet, if it ever develops, would thus envelop the whole of the north 
from Burma in the cast to Ladakh in the west, a whole belt of tlunisands of 
miles, into a strangely confused situation. It will raise problems not only of 
political complexity but also of law and order and of the defence of our ill- 
defined borders against lawlessness and marauding bands. 

Internally the situation in Tibet is not such as to provide a basis fi>r a strong 
civil strife of any major dimensions. The danger to Tibet lies not from these 
internal factors but essentially from external fiictors and inllucnccs. 

These are important considerations which India cannot afford ti) ignore. 
India, consistent with her traditions and her political outlook, should naturally 
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stand fot the freedom of the people of Tibet. She would certainly accept the 
right of the people of Tibet to have a Government of their choice and political 
institutions shaped according to their own traditions and requirements. This 
has no doubt been the stand of the people and the Government of India. But 
India has also to take into account its peculiar position and the extreme 
necessity of safeguarding her frontiers and securing the integrity of her 
boundaries. This will naturally be the most important consideration be- 
fore India and it will therefore be quite legitimate for India to say that while 
she honours the freedom and security of all peoples within their own territories 
she would expect her neighbours also to honour her territorial integrity. As 
India and Tibet are neighbours and have had close associations in the past 
it would be very advantageous for Tibet, being backward and undeveloped, 
to have closer friendly relations with India. Friendly relations will no doubt, 
in course of time, give rise to increasing co-operation in important matters of 
national importance to both countries. 

New Delhi 
January 30, 1950 


FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY* 

By Raymond Aron 

The first thing to be noticed about French foreign policy is that for several 
centuries it seems to have been dominated by certain factors which are found to 
be constant. Its chief characteristics were that it was opposed to all attempts 
at imperialist domination by all the other continental powers, namely Spain, 
the Hapsburg dynasty, Prussia and Germany of Kaiser or of Hitler. On the 
other hand, this policy also caused conflict with England when she went in for 
colonial adventures in India or in America. It, therefore, seemed to oscillate 
between two kinds of opposition: (i) hostility to the Hapsburg dynasty and 
Germany on the one hand and (2) opposition to naval supremacy of England 
on the other. According to varying circumstances, one or the other of these 
conflicts served French interests. 

There is no doubt that some French Governments, whether it was the 
Government of Louis XIV or that of Napoleon, were not satisfied only with 
the resistance to the ambitions of those continental powers who were rivals to 
France. They in their turn took up the Imperial dream and they threw 
themsehes into the vain and expensive adventure of hegemony over the 
Continent, as a means of unifying Europe by force. Besides, they also dragged 
France into a dreadful fight with England, who was the traditional guardian 
of the equilibrium between the European States, inspired no doubt by her 
interest. These tentatives, however, did not correspond to the real vocation 
of the country. Monarchical France at the very beginning fought against the 
souvenir of the Roman Empire, and then against the pretension of complete 
sovereignty of the King, as France is fighting against the eiforts today to 

* The otiginal text of this article was in French. It has been kindly translated into 
English by Dr. Girija Mookerjee,— Ed. 
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cieate an Empire of economic ideology, in order to maintain the complete 
independence of the nation. 

It is only since the beginning of this century that France made a radical choice 
between these two traditional opponents and became reconciled with Great 
Britain and placed all her forces against the danger which came from the East. 
Even towards the end of the last century and at the time of Fashoda, the colo- 
nial rivalry in Africa became so tense that an armed conflict with Great Britain 
and France had seemed possible. In less than ten years, these rivalries were 
settled in such a radical manner that V entente cordiak began to be considered 
as a positive acquisition. This rapid Reconciliation was not surprising except 
in appearance. Great Britain was not always and everywhere an enemy of 
France, but only under definite circumstances; and these circumstances arose 
when France became so powerful that she seemed to be capable of destroying 
the equilibrium and to dominate the Continent, and again when France 
acquired for herself or tried to acquire tor herself overseas possessions which 
England also wanted to have. The situation named above first was the cause 
of the origin of the wars against Louis XIV and Napoleon. The second was 
the cause of the wars of the eighteenth century and the conflicts which arose 
towards the end of the nineteenth century, but which were settled peacefully. 
All these causes, however, had disappeared at the beginning of the twentieth 
century and both France and England agreed on the distribution of zones of 
influence and the danger to the equilibrium did not come any more from France 
but from Germany. U entente cordiak, which reversed apparently the traditional 
diplomacy of France, was in reality the logical result of the same conceptions, 
and of the same fundamental interests which had provoked the secular conflict. 

During the whole period, between the conclusion of reniente cordiak and 
the end of the Second World War, the French foreign policy was directed against 
one single enemy and was magnetized by almost an exclusive anxiety, namely 
Germany, It is true, that France and England had decided on a common 
policy wiiich was not very satisfactory because, although they desired the same 
objective, there were divergencies regarding the choice of means and because 
their interests in certain parts of the world were conflicting, for instance in the 
Near East and with regard to the Mandate to Syria. But these quarrels remain- 
ed so far as public opinion was concerned, however, secondary. German pro- 
paganda, during the last war, tried hard to awaken hatred in France against 
the 'Perfidious Albion’ and it tried also to suggest to the French that by giving 
up their overseas possessions, in order to concentrate all their resources on the 
fight on the Continent, they were giving up the substance for a shadow; but 
this propaganda could do nothing against an evident fact, namely, that a country 
could not preserve its Empire beyond the seas, when it lost its independence 
at home. That is to say, in the eyes of the French it appeared that Germany, 
and Germany alone, was endangering the existence of France. 

When the Third Reich totally collapsed, the French of all classes looked at 
the problem of peace in this old spirit. Germany continued to represent the 
permanent danger in their eyes and the French wanted to reduce this danger 
by all sorts of precautions, namely, a Federal Constitution for the Reich, the 
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international control of the Ruhr and the limitation of Germany’s industrial 
potential. In 1945 and 1946, the French Communist Party, which at that time 
played the game of integral nationalism, joined the Parties of the Rightlin these 
common demands, whether these demands referred to reparations or to secu- 
rity. 

The rapid dissolution of the coalition of the victorious powers and the appear- 
ance of what I have called the ‘great Schism’ rendered very soon this attitude, 
valid in the past, almost obsolete. Obviously, Germany, deprived of her provin- 
ces in the East and divided into two, was no more the centre of the world 
and the nucleus of future danger. It was also clear that Germany was nolonger 
nble in the foreseeable future to take the initiative alone of a new aggression. 
But it was obvious also that together with the Soviet Union she could become 
the vanguard of communist expansion. It, then, became essential that France 
in her turn should be able to avoid the danger whether it came from outside 
or it became the danger of being delivered inside to communist influence. 
To upset future Russo-German alliance, should it be necessary, therefore, to 
pursue a foreign policy which France pursued before, namely, to stand up 
against German imperialism, as it vras? In any case, should not French policy, 
first of all, and above all, define itself in relation to the global conflict instead of 
being obsessed by the future conflict with a defeated Germany, when such a 
conflict in the context of the present situation, appeared to be a quarrel between 
two mendicants? 

II 

The various French Governments which came into power hesitated for a 
long time to take sides in the quarrel of the two Big Powers. Until 1947, they 
had hoped against hope that the unity of the victors would survive the neces- 
sity of a common struggle. At the first conference of the Big Three, M. 
Bidault, at that time the Minister of Foreign Affairs, offered his services willingly 
to be a mediator between the East and the West. He also submitted tentative 
proposals in this connexion, for example, with regard to Trieste and again 
regarding some clauses of the treaties with the satellite powers. When 
French interests were not directly involved, he played the role of a conciliator 
and he maintained with regard to the German question that the French demands 
should be respected although it was not very clear whether those precautions 
were against Germany or against a future Russo-German collaboration. 

The aggravation of the conflict between the Soviet Union and the United 
States, the rejection of the Marshall Plan by the Soviet Union and the formation 
of the Cominform forced French diplomacy to take a very definite attitude. 
One was, however, very apprehensive of the internal consequences of this 
attitude, because of the breakdown of the coalition government composed of 
the Communists and the non-Communists and the social unrest which followed 
that breakdown. The tactics adopted by the Cominform eventually precipitat- 
ed that attitude. The French Communists left the Government in the Spring 
of 1947 and in Autumn serious strikes paralysed the entire national life. But 
the crisis was overcome. France could not have afforded not to take part in 
the Marshall Plan, and as M. Molotov interpreted the mere participation in 



the Marshall Plan as an hostile act towards the Soviet Union, France found 
that she had made a choice, without wishing it. 

From that time, the consequences followed logically. By signing the Brus- 
sels Pact and then, afterwards, the Atlantic Pact, France adhered to the Western 
system, the result of which was that France was denounced as an Imperialist 
Power by Moscow and France came to know, on several occasions, strikes 
which amounted more or less to insurrections. But this adhesion is not the 
least irrevocable. The real questions which were posed since then were: 
What is the reaction of public opinion? Does it approve of the attitude taken 
by the statesmen? And then, what is the special character of French policy 
within the Western system? What are the interests, specifically French, which 
France was trying to maintain, while at the same time, trying like all the coun- 
tries of the West, to stop the expansion of Soviet imperialism? 

To the first question, it is difficult to give a categorical answer. Certain 
facts, however, emerge as positive. The French nation seems to be divided 
within itself as it is the case with the whole world. The world-wide schism 
has cut the country into two. There has emerged also a minority after the 
elections, who numbers about 25 per cent of the population and who puts 
its confidence in the Communist Party and who, in theory, at least, recognizes 
Soviet Russia as the headquarters of socialism and the citadel of peace. Would 
the Communist voters obey the party-line? Would they welcome, whatever 
be the circumstances, the Soviet armies as liberators? One can go on discuss- 
ing this question. The reasons, however, which influence the voters have 
often but far-fetched relation to the theory, specially the theory of foreign policy. 
People vote for the party of the people or of the proletariat, or for the party 
which passes for the most advanced and the most revolutionary. One does 
not realize that the victory of thatparty will bring with it the rule of the police, 
probably even the Soviet police. Whatever it may be, one fact cannot be 
doubted. The upper stratum of the militants, that is perhaps several hundred 
thousands of people, will obey, in case of a conflict, not the legal government 
but men whom they consider to be their leaders, that is to say, the leaders of 
the party and, through them, the Government of Russia. This fact is as tragic 
as incontestable. No purpose will be served by denying this fact and to dis- 
similate it. 

Do the non-Communists, that is to say about 70 to 75 per cent of the nation, 
at least agree with the Western orientation of French diph^macy? One would 
not dare to affirm it without certain reservations. Let us, however, be clear. 
Generally speaking, that agreement exists. When the Institute of Public 
Opinion, by applying the Gallup method, asked the French if they were in 
favour of a Western Union, one found as many positive replies as, and some- 
times more than, the number of non-Communist votes, that is, 70 to So per 
cent, which were cast during the elections. But these partisans of a Western 
Union had not considered all their objectives in the same manner, although 
outwardly they seemed to be identical. 

Without pretending, however, to analyse in detail all the cxpressit)ns of 
opinion, possible or real, regarding the European Union or the Western Union, 
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one is, however, able to distinguish some conceptions which are relatively 
more positive. Some Frenchmen saw and eventually see still a thitd force 
in the European Union which is an intermediary between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. They wish that France should not join any of these 
two camps but should contribute to peace by separating them either by creating 
a neutral 2one or by creating a sufficient force in order to render the accumula- 
tion of excessive influence, or military aggression coming from one side or the 
other, impossible. 

The theorists of European neutrality or of the third force are more or less 
conscious of the limitation of their hopes but unfortunately they accuse people, 
instead of recognizing the major obstacles arising out of the circumstances. 
A disarmed zone is not neutral but powerless and is wide open to the adven- 
tures of one mischief maker or the other. Europe could not be neutral with- 
out becoming a third force, that is without creating a militaty force capable of 
drawing respect from all. But such a rearmament of Europe cannot be thought 
of without the support of the United States. One cannot forget that the Soviet 
Union maintains that those who are not in her favour are against her and that 
she has come to the conclusion that European rearmament is directed against 
her. Thus Europe will have lost all chances of neutrality. In other words, 
disarmed Europe is nothing but a pawn in the conflict between the giants, 
whereas Europe cannot rearm without belonging to the Western camp. 

Many Frenchmen, who, a few years ago, dreamt of inaccessible neutrality, 
are conscious today of the ineluctable logic of the present situation. But their 
disillusioned hopes survive only in the form of bad humour. Admitting that 
resistance to communist expansion is necessary, does it also mean that the Ame- 
rican tactics are the best? Would it not be possible to create a modus vtvendi, 
if a real pacification is impossible? A section of non-Communist opinion 
accepts the participation in American policy and in the Atlantic Pact, more 
with resignation than with enthusiasm. 

The bad humour has never been a good counsellor but it is humanly under- 
standable; because geography has put France in a situation which, to say the 
least, is not favourable. Only a few years ago, when Germany was the aggres- 
sor, it was France who received the first shock. Today, if war breaks out, 
it will be France again who risks to be occupied before the Anglo-Saxon 
democracies have had enough time to mobilize their forces. It is true that no 
one knows what form the war, in which the Soviet Union and the United States 
will be implicated, will take. It may be that the first bomb will fall on Detroit, 
New York or Chicago, rather than on Rome or Paris. It may be also that the 
North Pole will become the first battlefield rather than Western Europe. 
Nevertheless it remains possible that Western Europe will become the first, 
objective of the Soviet army for political reasons, if not for military reasons, 
Europe remains, in spite of her weakness, as one of the three big industrial 
concentrations of the world, and still superior to the industrial potentialities 
of the Soviet Union. By which miracle will the belligerents be able to disin- 
terest themselves from such a booty? Moreover, the Soviet Union will carry 
also an ideological war. A social revolution, which the march of the Soviet 
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troops will cause, will lead anyhow to a communist victory even in the even- 
tuality of a final defeat of Russia. 

From these doubts one can explain the major preoccupation of French policy 
to transform progressively the Atlantic Pact, in such a way that it can become 
a guarantee against an invasion, while at the same time it might also become 
a guarantee against war. What in reality is the Atlantic Pact? That an 
aggression against one of the signatories shall be considered by the others as 
directed against all of them. The European countries have, therefore, acquired 
the quasi-certitude that a military attack coming from the East will be regarded 
by the United States as a causus belli. The Pact afiirms the already existing 
situation rather than it creates a new situation because the men who are at the 
helm of affairs of Polit Bureau do^not ignore th6 fact that militaty assistance 
beyond the line of demarcation will let loose a general war. Western Europe, 
disarmed and powerless, owes its security to American protection. The At- 
lantic Pact promises Western Europe the prolongation of that protection. All 
will be well to the extent that solemn declaration of intention suffices to main- 
tain peace. But if, in spite of everything, war breaks out because the Soviet 
Union, owing to the possession of the atom bomb, is no longer afraid of the 
final struggle or because of some very violent skirmishes in some part of the 
world between the two giants, then what will be the destiny of Europe? The 
American Air Force will probably ‘‘atomize” the towns but which army will 
be in a position to oppose the advance of the Russian Army? The Atlantic 
Pact signifies that the Americans will fight for Europe but it does not mean 
that they will fight in Europe. 

This uncertainty is intensely resented in France and this also explains the 
divergent criticisms of the policy followed in the West even by the sincere 
supporters of the Atlantic community and a United Europe. The objective 
which French diplomacy seeks within the framework of allied diplomacy is 
precisely this assurance that Europe will be defended, that Europe will have 
an army and that several American divisions will immediately be available for 
the old continent. But this normal anxiety gives rise immediately to a new 
sense of importance to the German problem. This sense docs not arivse in 
the same way as it did before but it has not become more easy cither; on the 
contrary materially and morally it appears to be more redoubtable and still 
more inextricable. 

Ill 

Germany is divided today in two unequal parts: the Eastern part which 
contains almost a third of the population and which has a regime oiled Popular 
Democracy imposed by the occupying power. Men in power in this region 
have all come from the Socialist Unity Party, that is to say, the Communist 
Party, and they have all been nominated but not elected. The popular German 
Republic is recognized by the Soviet Union and by its satellites but it has not 
any legal existence as far as the Western Powers arc concerned. The second 
part which contains about two-thirds of the German population and where 
the main German industries are concentrated has, elected by universal suffrage, 
.a Federal Parliament. Democratic institutions have been created in conformity 



with the Constitution voted by the reptesentatives of the Laender. In short, 
each of the two camps holds a part of Germany in which it has introduced a 
regime in conformity with its ideology. 

In the contest of the present situation, Germany thus appears to be a pawn 
which is decisive because she may eventually become the arbitrator. In reality, 
if Germany becomes communist, the Soviet conquest will not stop at the 
Rhine; it will very soon reach the Atlantic. If, on the other hand, a non-com- 
munist Germany goes back to the Rappalo tradition, then also the Western 
part of the old continent will be condemned. In both the cases, the Third 
World War becomes inevitable. The conclusion which one has to draw, from 
the point of view of the West, is that one has to prevent by all means Germany 
from not drifting into the Communist camp and into the Russian camp. The 
Americans, the British, and the French all easily agree on that point. But 
what are the best means of preventing this catastrophe? 

The first are those thought out by the Americans in a simple and direct man- 
ner. Since we would like to stop communist expansion and, for that purpose, 
bring Germany into the Western camp, we should treat Germany resolutely 
and that as soon as possible, not as an enemy but as a potential ally. We 
should, therefore, soften as much as possible the statute of occupation, and we 
should give as much prestige and popularity as possible to the Bonn Govern- 
ment by surrendering to it a large measure of sovereignty and by supporting 
the reconstruction of its economy. The attraction tor prosperity and liberty 
wiU be irresistible to the Germans. The' peaceful competition in which both 
the camps are engaged in the country of our former enemy, will be, they main- 
tain, in favour of the West rather than of the East, in favour of Bonn instead 
of Berlin, in favour of Adenauer instead of Pieck, if only the Western democ- 
racy has the courage to play the cards of which they are in possession. 

The French did not reject entirely this argument but they do it with a ‘nuance’ 
partly for reasons which are intelligible though not valid, and partly for senti- 
mental reaction. For nearly three-quarters of a century, the French have 
known only one enemy, that is, Germany. Because of Germany, the French 
have suffered three times the horrors of invasion. Is it therefore surprising 
that their way of thinking and specially their sentiments do not change as quickly 
as the present world situation demands? Even those who are intellectually 
convinced of the necessity of integrating Germany into Europe hesitate when 
the steps which would lead to its realization are discussed, and this hesitation 
is justified by arguments. They say: What is there to prove that reconstituted 
Germany will choose the good side? Has not there been always a tradition 
in all the political parties in Germany to have an alliance with Russia? Is it 
not a fact that Russia alone is in a position to open the way for expansion to 
German industries and to industrialize the agriculcural countries and to supply 
food and raw materials to German factories? Is it not a fact that parliamentary 
democracy is still singularly fragile in a country which has been ruined and 
proletarianized and where nearly lo million people have been hounded out of 
their homes and who remain uprooted in a land which is too narrow for them? 
Is it not a fact that Russia alone is in a position to remedy the wrongs which 
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have been inflicted on Germany by giving back to her a part of the German 
territory annexed by Poland? Owing partly to the fear of eternal Germany 
and partly to the fear of an eventual Russo-German alliance, the French, with- 
out being opposed to the reconstruction of Germany, demand guarantees, 
namely, the limitation of Germany’s industrial production, international con- 
trol of the Ruhr, etc. And they also maintain that reconciliation is not strictly 
incompatible with guarantee. But it cannot be doubted at the same time that 
the demands for too many guarantees will end by making the desired reconcilia- 
tion impossible. One always requires two in order to reconcile. Germany 
today has no means of rejecting the orders of the Allies but she is not obliged 
to subscribe to them voluntarily. Germany will only agree to the degree the 
Western offer seems to be compatible with the national aspirations of the Ger- 
man people. 

This is, it seems to me, the state of the present negotiations at the end of 
1949. All the different French Governments have repeated, and that very 
sincerely, that they wish the integration of Germany into Western Europe. 
They have, however, added to this declaration a desire for an understandable 
slowness and the maintenance of guarantees, namely, the international autho- 
rity of the Ruhr, limitation of certain industries and a special regime for Saar. 
The Bonn Government, on the other hand, has made many declarations, which 
are undoubtedly sincere, in favour of Franco-German rapprochement. The Chan- 
cellor Adenauer has not concealed the fact that he is ready to satisfy French 
desire for security in exchange of concessions which he has asked for and which 
he has already begun to get. These concessions arc; putting an end to dis- 
mantling, the return of sovereignty as quickly as possible, consular representa- 
tions in foreign countries, etc. Should we, therefore, say that we arc, at least 
this time, on the good way to reconciliation between France and Germany, by 
surmounting the past of many, wars and the inheritance of deep resentments? 
Should we also say that we are on the verge of renewing the perspectives of 
the future of Europe? One certainly wishes this and one would like to believe 
also in it. Without, however, giving proof of an excessive pessimism, one, 
however, should be on guard against too much confidence because there will 
still be many obstacles to overcome. If we can obtain agreement with regard 
to the objective, the diflercnccs regarding the means will not be always a great 
hindrance. France will demand guarantees and Germany will ask for the 
equality of rights. 

And then, one must say that the suggestions repeatedly made regarding the 
integration of Germany into Europe do not ofler at the same time a solution 
of the economic problems. As some one has said often, Gcnmny is 'a 
Continental England’. Like England and even in a more limited degree 
Germany is unable to feed her population with the produce of her soil She 
does not possess all the raw materials which her factories require. She must 
export or perish. Germany must also acquire by her exports necessary ex- 
changes for buying foodstuffs and the raw materials, that is to say, she must have 
hard currency. Forty-seven million Germans, concentrated in the three siones 
of occupation of the West and altogether 70 to 75 million Germans, who will 
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one day again be united, wiU not be able to have a decent standard of living 
without entering into the sphere of world economy. But at the same time, 
would not they enter into competition with the other countries of Western 
Europe who also have the need of exporting their manufactured products for 
paying their indispensable purchases? Before the War of 1939, Germany had 
a privileged position in the Balkan and the Danubian countries, Germany 
supplied all the countries of these regions, which are mainly agricultural, with 
manufactured goods. But today, the Soviet Union has taken her place. In 
any case, the economic problem of Germany has aggravated. Separated from 
Eastern Europe, divided into two, Germany is obliged to buy again from other 
countries and Germany has fewer markets for the exportation of her goods at 
her disposal, because all the other countries of Europe are hard-pressed by the 
same necessity. Would not the rivalry for external markets compromise the 
relations between the nations of Western Europe who are united today before 
the communist menace but who are often more competitors than collaborators 
in the economic sphere? 

It is true that the establishment of normal relations within the border of the 
old continent, the suppression of quantitative restrictions and an eventual 
monetary convertibility will to some extent ameliorate the situation. At the 
present moment, the European countries buy in the dollar zone only those 
goods which they do not find elsewhere. A sort of intra-European free ex- 
change system will, perhaps, reduce the need for dollars. But it will not make 
things better and it can be only mere palliatives. Agreements between the 
European countries are desirable by themselves, but they do not solve the Euro- 
pean crisis which is related to the problems of the rest of the world. In reality, 
the integration of Europe will have a double function; first, to create favourable 
conditions and, secondly, to inspire confidence in the American public opinion. 
After all, only the United States is in a position to reconstruct the international 
economy by playing the role which was played by Great Britain in the last 
century, that is to say, by giving dollars in the form of credits to the countries 
which are being industrialized and, indirectly, to European countries. It is 
by contributing to the industrialization of Africa and Asia that the United 
States can enable Asia and Africa to find a zone of expansion for their industries 
and at the same time, the dollars for assuring supplies for men and machines. 

As long as Europe seems incapable of living on its own resources and as 
long as the industrialized countries appear to be impatient to increase their 
exports, while at the same time the markets seem to shrink, the economic 
recovery of Germany, although by itself inevitable and desirable, will eventually 
cause worries because it will aggravate economic competition among the 
Allies who are politically united at the moment. 


The inter-dependence of world affairs has caused a kind of disequilibrium 
for the European countries. The countries within the old continent, who 
were great powers only yesterday, have inevitably been surpassed on the day 
when the Continent States {Etats-continents) and the States composed of many 
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nationalities, capable of ptoducmg thousands of tons of coal per year, and con- 
sisting of 150-200 million of human beings, began to play a vital rcMe in world 
affairs. At the present moment in Europe, there are no more Great Powers. 
But perhaps even the notion of Great Powers has become an anachronism. In 
reality, there are today only two world Powers and, if one includes Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth, only three. The other powers are only region- 
ahand they will no longer be able to play a decisive role in the world. In one 
sector of the world only they constitute a specific force and an influence of 
weight only. This is, however, the case of France. There is a part of the 
world in which French policy continues still to count and that part is Europe 
and Africa and, particularly, in the Western Mediterranean area. 

The vagueness of French policy arises from this new situation. Our diplo- 
mats are fully conscious of the remarkable originality of this conjunction and 
that is why they have adopted the slogans of ‘European Unity’ and the Atlan- 
tic community. But, on the other hand, they find themselves face to face with 
the amazing fact that those who were our enemies yesterday arc to be our part- 
ners tomorrow. Conscious of the fear and the resentment of public opinion, 
conscious equally of the risks which the recovery of German means, a Germany 
which oscillates between East and West and as aggrieved as iil-trcatcd, our 
politicians hesitate to slow down, and ask for guarantees. 

In spite of everything, one need not be suspicious cither of the deep inspira- 
tion 01: of the real objective of French policy. The majority of out people and 
all the men in power today have openly and honestly adhered to the Western 
camp. They think that close collaboration among the European countries 
and their collaboration with the United States is the only policy which is in 
conformity with the interests of France and which alone is likely to increase the 
chances of peace. France today looks forward and not behind. 

The anxiety shown by the world, because of the fact that the danger coming 
from the East has not effaced at a stroke the memories of three wans, is unfair 
to France, because the neighbouring power was an enemy only yesterday. 

Paris 

December 27, 1949 

CONTROL OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY* 

Bj Pitman B. Potter 
I 

The somewhat awkward title employed above has been adopted deliberately 
for a very definite purpose. Nevertheless, or for that very reason, it requires 
some explanation. It is hoped that this discussion may be interCvSting and 
useful to all who are concerned with the development of the foreign relations 
of India, by virtue of a comparison with the experience of the United States 

* Substance of an addtess delivered at New Delhi under the auspices of the Council 
on 25 November 1949. 
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in this respect. Although the international situation is somewhat different 
today from that which confronted the United States in 1789, and although 
India has already had more experience in this field than the infant America 
had had at that time, the parallel between the two cases is striking. An effort 
will be made to tell the story of the American experience here, leaving the 
Indian reader to draw his own conclusions for his own country. 

By the key words in the title of this paper, it is intended to refer to the agen- 
cies which exercise control over both the foreign policy and the diplomatic 
activity of the United States and their modus operandi. The foreign relations 
of a country — relations of all kinds with other countries — ^more or less come to 
it unbidden, but over its foreign policy and its diplomatic activity it should 
be able to exercise some control. This involves both the political organiza- 
tion or machinery needed for formulating and executing foreign policy 
(a department of foreign affairs and a foreign service come to mind most readily 
although, as will soon appear, they are far from being the most important 
elements in this matter), and the procedure or methods of operation thereof. 

A word should be said at once concerning the idea of control of foreign 
policy and diplomatic action. The term is a little too strong to reflect with 
entire accuracy the realities of the situation. The people of a country natural- 
ly intend to bestow control of their foreign policy and international action 
upon certain agencies but in the event it will almost inevitably appear that 
these agencies fail in some degree to realize the degree of control intended. 
Competing forces — interested groups within the country, various features of 
the international situation, and other countries — also play their part in deter- 
mining the foreign policy and action of a given country, and we should avoid 
any oversimplification of the picture. 

Another preliminary consideration bears upon the way in which the power 
in question is conferred upon this, that, or another agency. The most obvi- 
ous method of dealing with the matter would, of course, be to insert various 
provisions in the national Constitution. And this is exactly what was done 
by the statesmen who framed the Constitution of the United States in 1787 — 
the present Constitution, which went into force in 1789. The problem of 
the control of foreign affairs was a rather new one at that time and it would 
not have been surprising if it had been somewhat neglected by the framers of 
the Constitution. Actually, as wiU appear more fully in a moment, these 
gentlemen did neglect the matter somewhat in principle, but the really sur- 
prising thing is that they inserted in the Constitution as many detailed provi- 
sions as they did dealing with foreign affairs; on certain points the framers 
of that document had very sharp and strong ideas. On the other hand, it 
soon became obvious that the results as a whole would depend not merely 
upon the provisions of the Constitution but also upon the interpretation there- 
of and, finally, upon practice and usage, sometimes not closely related to any 
specific Constitutional provision. 

An important question of choice or values arises here; is it better to try 
to define clearly in advance the powers of various governmental agencies 
in the conduct of foreign affairs or is it better to have this to be worked 
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out in practice? In the United States a mixed solution was adopted; other 
countries will decide for themselves. It should also be remembered that the 
Constitution of 1789 has never been amended since that time in any 
section or provision dealing with foreign affairs; that such an instrument, 
one hundred and sixty years old, should stiU be workable at all is some- 
what of a miracle— for good or bad— but the result of failure to revise 
that instrument naturally throws a great deal of importance on the process 
of interpretation and development by practice. There being no provision 
in the Constitution which expressly confers control of foreign policy and 
diplomatic action in general upon any one agency, it is necessary to work 
out the results in this respect by building upon details of law and practice, and 
this is precisely what the various branches of the American Government have 
been doing ever since 1789, aided and abetted by students of the problem and 
the legal profession in general. The literature on the subject is copious^ and 
all that can be done here is to sum the matter up as bricHy as is consistent 
with adequate coverage. 

Bearing all of this in mind wc now proceed to analyse the situation in the 
United States, first with regard to the Executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, then with regard to the Legislative branch, then the Judicial branch, 
to which may be added for convenience the States of the Union, and 
finally the electorate. A few brief conclusions will be added at the 
end. 

II 

In the Constitutional Convention of 1787 a controversy c(.)ntiaucd to rage 
which had been under way ever since 1774, when national action in the field of 
foreign relations was formally established in place of action by the individual 
colonies or States. This was the controversy between those who wisshed to 
see the foreign affairs of the country conducted by the Congress, as had been 
the case since 1774, and those who wished to have the task turned over to the 
Executive. In the end the view that the conduct of foreign affairs is essen- 
tially executive in character prevailed. As already mentioned, no statement 
of this principle was incorporated in the Constitution, however, and it is only 
when wc turn to the detailed clauses of that document that wc discover the 
predominant position given to the President, the extent of that predominance, 
and the limitations imposed upon it. 

Four provisions of the Constitution explicitly confer upcjii tlic President 
powers relating specifically to foreign affairs. He is made ‘Commandcr-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States,’ is given the power *tc> 
make treaties,’ to ‘appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls’ 
and to ‘receive ambassadors and other public ministers/- The significance 
of the first item hardly needs to be mentioned; a few students have indeed 
argued that by use or abuse of this power the President could do anything 
which pleased him in the foreign affairs of the country, but this fear has actually 

^ J, M. Mathews, Amrkm Foreign Re/ailom: Comluci and Poiirks, znd Ihhtion, New 
York, 1958. 

« ComtiMion, Art. 11 , Sec, 2, para i; Art. II, Sec. 2, para 2; Arc. li, $cc. 3. 
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proved to be somewhat exaggerated, though perhaps logically sound. The 
second item involves, in view of international law and practice, signature of a 
treaty, ratification, and exchange of ratifications, the second and third being 
very closely related. The third item includes the powers to remove the ap- 
pointees and also possibly the power to instruct them. We shall return shortly 
to the question of the exact scope of these powers and limitations imposed 
upon them. The seemingly simple fourth item involves the important power 
to recognize foreign States and governments, although this may be done in 
other ways also, as by the second and third items, just mentioned. 

Two other provisions of the Constitution confer upon the President powers 
which are important in the conduct of foreign affairs although they do not 
bear specially or exclusively thereon. Thus the President has the power to 
sign or refuse to sign (called Veto’) all legislation passed by the Congress, 
subject to the power of the Congress to pass the measure over his veto by two- 
thirds majorities, and also to ^give to the Congress information of the State 
of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient.’^ The former is very important because so 
much legislation is necessary today for the execution of treaties and otherwise 
implementing the conduct of foreign affairs, the second for the same reason 
and because it also opens the door for recommendations of a declaration of 
war, although this problem should rather be approached from the point 
of view of the Congress to which we shall turn later. The two items just 
mentioned cannot be regarded as intentionally aimed at the conduct of 
foreign affairs but they do have an importance in that field nonetheless on 
that account. 

One other de facto prerogative of the President in this field should be men- 
tioned here; it is not mentioned in the Constitution in so many words but it 
is no less real. That is the prerogative of proclaiming the principles of Ameri- 
can foreign policy, or more simply, the prerogative of making speeches deal- 
ing with questions of foreign affairs. This sort of thing was almost unknown 
at the end of the eighteenth century, but has become extremely important 
today. It is, however, precisely that form of action in respect to foreign policy 
which appears to be most hazardous and unreliable to critical students thereof, 
actually leading to the view that such attempts to formulate and proclaim 
foreign policy in general terms in advance of the event is to be avoided if at all 
pos sible. It must be remembered, however, that when he addresses the Con- 
gress on such matters under the Constitution, the President is in fact often 
doing the same thing — the message of 2nd December, 1825, containing the 
Monroe Doctrine, is the most famous, but by no means the only, case in 
point — ^albeit subject to somewhat more serious restraint and responsibility. 
In any event it is highly probable that the Presidents will continue to address 
Chambers of Commerce and Rotary Clubs on foreign affairs and this feature 
of the situation cannot be overlooked, especially as it coincides with the 
growing idea of democratic control of foreign affairs to which we shall 
return later. 

» Ibid^ Alt. I, Sec. 7, para 2; Art. II, Sec. 3. 
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Another prerogative of the President which would be strongly emphasized 
by some observers, favourably by some, with bitter condemnation by others, 
is that of concluding Executive Agreements with officials of other countries, 
either personally or through subordinates — the Postmaster General, the Surgeon 
General, or some such official. This may be done under Congressional autho- 
rization (as in the case of the important Reciprocal Trade Agreements),^ or 
on the basis of the President's Constitutional position in general The Execu- 
tive Agreements relate to secondary matters at times but at other times to very 
important items. In part this is a deliberate effort (sometimes with majority 
Senate consent) to evade the requirement for two-thirds Senate approval (the 
Agreements are not literally ‘treaties' though binding internationally). On 
the other hand this device is somewhat limited in respect to the extent to which 
it can be used to influence, direct, or control, major lines of American foreign 
policy or diplomatic action.'"' 

The general result of the eight items described above, particularly the first 
four and the last two, is to give to the President the predominant role in the 
conduct of American foreign affairs and this is no longer disputed today. On 
the other hand some consideration must be given to the Secretary of State and 
the Department of State at this point, and then wc must turn to the limitations 
imposed upon the President in the exercise of his powers. 

It would constitute somewhat of an oversimplification to say that the Secre- 
tary of State is merely the alter ego of the President and that the President may 
tell the Secretary and the Department of State what to do and how to do it 
at any time and remove the Secretary and any official in the Department having 
to do with matters of policy whenever he secs fit. Yet that is legally the 
situation (waiving the question of who arc policy officials in the Department) 
and the actual situation is nearer to this end of the satlc than the apposite. 
Neither the Secretary nor the Department are mentioned in the Constitution 
(having thus no ‘Constitutional Status') and, although they owe their position 
to Congressional statutes, these statutes do not pretend to interfere with the 
President’s control of the Secretary and the Department in policy matters. 
The result has been that on many occasions a President with strong views in 
the field of foreign affairs has been content with a relatively unassertive Sec- 
retary, and vke versa; examples will readily come to mind. Another result is 
that the President actually does constantly impart his views to the Secretary 
and other higher officials in the Department and these views arc followed. 

We should probably include in what is said above the foreign service, parti- 
cularly the diplomatic branch thereof. The legal situation is the same. And 
in numerous cases, the President issues special instructions to United States 
diplomatic representatives in the field, particularly ambassadors and other 
more important ministers and delegates to conferences. From the items 
treated in these two paragraphs, the enormous power of the President comes 
out even more clearly than it appears on the surface of the Constitution. 

« Trade Agreements Art of 1934, remmd in 1937, etc. to 1949; United States OkIc, Title 19. 

para 1351. 

» W, M. Meclure, Tke Infernafmal Executm Agreement, New York, 1941. 
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It should also be added that the President stands in the same relationship to 
the other Executive Departments (DefencCj Treasury, Commerce, and so on, 
not to mention many independent agencies such as the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion) as he does to the Department of State, and that he can to some extent 
direct their actions also in so far as they bear on foreign affairs, which is very 
extensively, as will easily be appreciated. This simply adds further material 
to the general picture given above and in these days, when international pro- 
blems extend so widely in the fields of economics and finance, armaments, 
and all sorts of matters, this aspect of the situation is extremely important. 

The great qualification upon the power of the President in dealing with the 
Secretary of State and the Department of State, and this applies to all of the 
other Departments as weU, is that no President can follow all that goes on in 
the Department. Nor does he try. The Secretary receives diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, and even engages in negotiations, many times for the President’s 
once, and all of the officials of the Department are busy all the time on matters 
of which the President never hears. Of course it is understood that any prob- 
lem of importance, for which the lines of policy have not already been laid 
down, will be taken up to the Secretary or even, if advisable, to the President, 
but it is obvious that execution of this principle turns on the exercise of judge- 
ment by the Secretary and his subordinates. It is, moreover, both accurate 
in fact and important as well to recall that such officials have many opportuni- 
ties for committing the United States in foreign policy and diplomatic action, if 
they wish to do so — sometimes with the very highest motives — ^without ^bother- 
ing’ their superiors in the matter. This is one explanation of the difficulty which 
observers sometimes have in reconciling the actions of the Department of 
State with the policies proclaimed by the White House. In other words the 
President is largely dependent upon the Department of State and the Foreign 
Service, functioning either in the familiar fashion by individual posts or by 
the new and very interesting method of regional conferences in the field, 
not to mention other Departments and agencies, for loyal aid in formulating 
and executing American foreign policy. By the information and advice and 
other forms of co-operation which they give or do not give these branches 
of the government may add to or detract greatly from the President’s control 
of foreign affairs and this not because of legal limitations on the President but 
for purely practical reasons. 

Ill 

When we turn to the Senate and the House of Representatives, together 
making up the Congress, we have in some ways a simpler problem but in other 
ways a more difficult one. There are fewer Constitutional provisions to be 
taken into account — ^if we lump together as we should. On the other hand 
it is somewhat more difficult to appraise the exact importance of each, and 
also the aggregate result. 

The best-known power of the Senate in this field is its power to advise and 
consent to the ratification of treaties.® This power was conferred upon the 


® Comtituthn^ Art. II, Sec. 2, para 2. 
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Senate as one expression of the mistrust felt by the framers of the Constitution 
toward the Executive branch of the government. This grant was not so 
much a grant of power to the Senate, enabling it to take action on its own, as 
a grant of power to check the President. The Senate may not take the initia- 
tive in the making of a treaty (though it might urge the President to do so, 
as we shall see— probably with no effect), nor may it take the final steps of 
ratification and exchange of ratifications, or the supplementary steps of pro- 
clamation, publication, and so on. 

It will thus be noted that the Senate does not 'ratify' treaties, although this 
misstatement will be found in many periodicals and books of the highest 
standing, and even in the language of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The Senate approves (advises and consents) and the President ratifies. The 
Senate has never ratified a treaty and could not do so if it so desired. This 
is absolutely sure as a matter of law and terminology and the point has very 
practical importance, for the President may refuse to ratify after the Senate 
has approved, and this has happened on a certain number of occasions. The 
point is a small one but it is absolutely dear and it is not without its importance. 

For the Senate by virtue of its power to approve may also refuse to approve, 
and may, finally, attach conditions or reservations to its approval. If 
the President sees results of this type impending he may withdraw the treaty 
from the Senate before that body has acted, but then, or if the Senate refuses 
approval, he may not, of course, proceed to ratify. It has been the character 
of reservations actually adopted or (more rarely) threatened by the Senate 
which have, on a few occasions, led Presidents to refuse to ratify. From 
the point of view of international law consent to the reservations must be 
obtained from the other signatory State or States prior to the exchange of 
ratifications. 

It should be interpolated here that the President may make or suggest reser- 
vations also, prior to and dependent upon Senate approval. This may seem 
odd but it merely means that the Executive has had a serious second thought 
or is trying to anticipate Senate critidsm. 

Statistically the Senate has not interfered — although the term is used without 
any derogatory implications— very frequently in this manner. Nor have re- 
lations between the President and the Senate been badly strained, as a rule, 
in this connexion. The great controversy over the Treaty of Versailles, 
in the winter of 1919-zo, has created an exaggerated impression in this respect. 
At the same time the power of the Senate at this point is very real and very 
important and, needless to say, it has its influence on the President and the 
Secretary of State all during the process of negotiating the treaty. It might 
be added that this provision in the United States Constitution, or this practice 
of submitting treaties, signed by the Executive, to a representative body for 
approval before ratification, has spread rather widely in the world In the past 
generation. 

Finally, it should be added that importance of Senate action is greatly en- 
hanced by the Constitutional requirement for a two-thirds vote on approval 
of a treaty. This requirement is open to severe criticism and can produce 
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in most undemocratic effects. Without it much of the importance of Senate 
action in this situation would disappear. 

The power of the Senate to approve or confirm Presidential appointments 
in the Department of State and the Foreign Service while definite, clear, and 
constantly practised, is much less important. By legislation under another 
clause of the Constitution, the appointment of subordinate personnel in this 
Department has been taken out of the hands of the President and conferred 
elsewhere, but all nominations of higher Foreign Service and Department 
officials are made under the old procedure. The fact is that unless there are 
very strong reasons to the contrary — ^though these reasons may at times be of a 
personal or political order rather than relating to the competence of the nomi- 
nee — the Senate seldom questions Presidential nominations on this plane. 

It should always be remembered that in the exercise of its power to approve 
treaties and confirm appointments — or to refuse to do so— the Senate is in 
part animated by a desire to maintain its Constitutional position vis~d~vh the 
President as well as, to, or rather than, exercise its judgement on the substantive 
issues involved in any given case. This is somewhat regrettable but it is 
unavoidable and in part sound,^ The same is true in regard to relations 
between the President and the Congress as a whole, to which we now 
turn. 

Wffien we come to the power of legislation, however, we encounter a situa- 
tion of another order. Here the powers conferred are important, potentially 
decisive, and very extensive. The only problem is that of the nature of the 
connexion between the legislative powers of the Congress and the conduct of 
foreign affairs. There is, as already noted,® also a provision in the Constitu- 
tion on this score which brings the President back into the scene and even 
sets up a potential conflict between him and the Congress. 

In general, legislative power in the United States is vested by the very first 
Section of the Constitution in Congress as a whole, and the two Houses share 
this power equally except from one item (all revenue measures must originate 
in the House), a democratic reservation which has proven to be of little prac- 
tical importance.^® Then, in a separate Section, a rather large number of items 
are listed to which the legislative power of Congress may apply and among 
these are many which obviously relate to foreign affairs, such as import duties, 
defence, naturalization, piracy and ^offences against the law of nations,’ and 
other matters.^^ What is, almost equally important is that the legislative 
power in other matters, 'such as payment of ‘the debts .... of the United States,’ 
patents and copyright, and indeed almost the whole range of that power, 
may be involved in the conduct of American foreign affairs because necessary 

^ IhW. 

® W. M. Meciure, T/je International ’Exeeutive Agreement^ New York, 1941; K. Cole-grove, 
TJje Ammcan Senate and M- 'orld Peace, New York, 1944; R. J. Dangerfield, In Defence of the 
Senate, Not man, Oklahoma, 1933; and D. H. FJewing, ‘The* Kole of the Senate in Treaty 
Making’ in American PoUii-ai Science Kevkw, Vol. XX VIII, p. 583. 

® Constitution, Art. 1 , Sec. 7 para 2; Art. II, Sec. 3. 

Ibid, Art. I, Secs, i & 7. 
md. Art. I, See. 8. 
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for implementing treaties concluded by the United States or otherwise involved 
therein.i*^ Two famous clauses of the Constitution, occurring in this same 
section, the 'general welfare’ clause and the 'necessary and proper’ clause, 
whereby Congress is given power to provide for the general welfare of the 
United States and make all laws necessary and proper for carrying into execu^ 
tion all powers vested in the Government of the United States, amply reim 
force these detailed stipulations^^ 

Finally In this same Section occurs the provision granting to the Congress 
the power to declare war’‘^ and whenever war has been declared by the United 
States it has been done by means of a joint resolution of the Congress which 
is one form of a legislative act. It is true, as already noted, that this has always 
been done after a recommendation by the President. It is also true that it would 
be difficult for the Congress to refuse to follow such a recommendation. It 
is true finally that the President could 'veto’ such action or refuse to approve 
it, as he may — and we have already noted — veto any legislation of the Congress, 
subject to reversal. But the President would hardly risk making such a re- 
commendation unless sure of his position, negative votes have been cast in 
the Congress in such cases, and there is little or no likelihood of a veto. The 
net result is that final power in declaring war rests with the Congress although 
once more the President has a prominent part to play in the matter. 

Likewise both Houses of the Congress have the power, as incidental to their 
general legislative authority, to adopt resolutions, and, in the absence of any 
clause confining conduct of foreign affairs to the Executive, as noted at the 
beginning of this discussion, they do not hesitate to adopt resolutions bearing 
on questions of foreign affairs. These resolutions usually take the form of 
'concurrent’ resolutions (passed independently rather than in co-operation), 
if passed by both Houses — resolutions are also passed by each House separately 
— are intended to express the opinion of the Houses, and do not constitute an 
exercise of legislative authority, are not sent to the President for signature. 
They therefore have only such effect as the President or any other cifllcial con- 
cerned may see fit to give to them, and, as may be imagined, the President 
is not likely to respond favourably to any effort of the Congress to tell him 
what to do-- -make a treaty, recogni^ie a new government — -in this field. 
Nevertheless this power of adopting resolutions constitutes another democratic 
means of bringing Congressional opinion to bear on foreign affairs. 

Finally both Houses of the Congress, as incidental to the exercise of any of 
their powers, under common parliamentary law, hold 'hearing’ and conduct 
investigations through committees or subcommittees ftjr obtaining informa- 
tion and advice on any proposed action. In these hearings and investigations, 
which are very numerous and are constantly going on, officials from the Exe- 
cutive branch of the government, the President excluded, are questioned and 
invited to testify on matters in which they ate concerned. The President also 
consults voluntarily with members and committees of the Congress in this 
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manner. Finally private citizens are called in, and also permitted to intervene 
on their own initiative, to testify on questions of foreign affairs on which they 
are supposed to have evidence of value to contribute or in which they are 
interested. This is not strictly a case of the exercise of power by the Congress 
over the nation's foreign affairs but it is so closely related thereto that it should 
not be disregarded and we shall also return to it in another connexion. 

In the preceding paragraphs we have dealt with the legislative powers of the 
Congress in respect of foreign affairs. The Senate shares fully in the exercise 
of all this power with the exception mentioned, and, in addition feels slightly 
better justified than the House in adopting resolutions relating to foreign 
affairs because of its share in the treaty making power. So does the House of 
Representatives, however, and in some ways the House may be regarded as 
the most vital branch of the legislative machinery, but we must add a word or 
two concerning its special position. 

On the one hand there is some disposition — in the Senate but also elsewhere 
— to exclude the House from interfering in the field of foreign affairs. On the 
other hand this attitude is weaker today than formerly for reasons easily per- 
ceived from what is said in this paper. The exclusive power of the House to 
originate revenue bills has been mentioned as also the fact that this is not 
of great practical importance inasmuch as the Senate may freely propose 
amendments thereto and as any Senator can usually find a Representative to 
introduce, a bill for him — apart from the fact that revenue bills are not lightly 
introduced in these days of already very heavy taxes. Finally, the House still 
retains a certain prestige as the more democratic of the two Flouses and 
this tends to balance the prestige of the Senate as a participant in the conduct 
of foreign affairs. On the whole the actual situation does not differ greatly 
from that pictured in the terms of the Constitution.^*^ 

IV 

It may seem somewhat surprising that it should be thought necessary to 
include any reference to the judicial branch of the United States government 
in a discussion of control of American foreign policy and diplomatic action, 
and still more surprising to encounter reference to the States of the Union 
in this connexion. Nevertheless In any country which professes to live under 
a government of law the courts are likely to make themselves heard at every 
corner and in any federal union the States have always to be considered. 

Actually both national and States courts are involved in this problem in the 
United States, in view of the Constitutional provision that they shall both be 
bound by all treaties made under the authority of the United States.*^® Tlus 
would follow at once from the step taken to make such treaties an integral part 
of "the supreme law of the land' which was rather a novelty at the time when 
the Constitution was framed.'^’ In addition the difficulties encountered under 
the Articles of Confederation, when individual States yielded less than com- 

B. Bolles, Confess and Foreign Policy, New Yodc, 1945. Foreign Policy Reports, 
Vol. XX, No. 21. 

Consiiiuiion, Art. VI, para 2. 

Ibid, 
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plefe respect to agreements made by the Central Government, led to special 
care being taken in this direction. 

Questions of foreign affairs might not seem to be such as to fall naturally 
into the hands of the courts but the fact is that much litigation over diploma^ 
tic privileges/® customs entry, navigation, ownership and inheritance of 
property, nationality, belligerent and neutral rights, and all sorts of other 
matters involves problems of international law and relations. Litigants may 
challenge the validity of a treaty or of an Executive action or a Congressional 
statute in this domain. The government may seek confiscation of property 
under the laws of war, or under national neutrality legislation. The courts 
of the United States, Federal and State, actually render scores of decisions 
annually which relate to such items. 

In fact, however, most of these decisions relate not so much to the content 
of American foreign policy or American diplomatic action as to the relative 
powers of the President, the Senate or the whole Congress, the States, and so 
on — in short just the questions discussed in this paper. Indeed it might be 
said that the courts have nothing to say, and admit that they have nothing to 
say, concerning the content of the national foreign policy, and aj’c only too 
glad to leave such political questions to the ^politicsl departments,^ sometimes 
thereby shirking some part of their responsibility in this connexion.'*^ The 
main provision of the Constitution which relates to this matter ermfers juris- 
diction on the courts in terms of the law involved ('this Cions titut ion, the laws 

of the United States, and treaties made under their authority’) or the parties 

in litigation (‘ambassadors, other public miaksters and consuls, all cases of 

admiralty and maritime jurisdiction controversies between a State, or 

the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or subjects'). 

It might be added that, while the courts have at times been quite strict in 
such cases, in the main they have upheld the hands of the President and the 
Congress in dealing with other countries. They have never dcclaretl a treaty 
to be ultra vires or invalid, and only on rare occasit>ns ha\’c they disallowed 
executive or administrative acts. As intimated above, they have, if anything, 
been altogether too co-operative, relying, of course, <jn their lack of authority 
in matters political, and perhaps feeling very keenly ilse.ir lack of political 
support 

As already indicated, reluctance of the States to conform to agreements 
made with foreign countries by the government of the Union was one of the 
problems to the remedying of which the Constitutional Convention of 17H7 
addressed itself. Conduct of national foreign afiairs have been in principle 
turned over to the national government in April, i77.!{, but the States did 
not wholly live up to this decision in the fifteen years following. 

Now strong provisions were inserted in the new Constitution to the efiect 
that no State should ‘enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation; grant 

Ibid^ Art. Ill, Sec. 2, para 1 & 2, 
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Iniernatwml Lm, Vol. 40. 1946, p. %(S8. 
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letters of marque and reprisal; lay any imports or duties on imports; 

keep troopSj or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agreement 

or compact with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually invad- 

ed, or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay/ In some of 
the items listed, the States might take action if they could obtain "the consent 
of Congress’ but this has never been attempted in any of these matters al- 
though a similar condition has been fulfilled frequently in the analogous matter 
of compacts among the States, mentioned in the same Section, and indeed has 
been ‘interpreted’ almost out of existence by the course. We have already 
seen that it was provided that the States should be bound by national treaty 
agreements, and this is probably more important than the foregoing. 

In one matter the States seem to enjoy, either by Constitutional provisions 
or by custom, or both, a veto power over the treaty-making process. This 
arises from the provision that nothing in the Constitution ‘shall be so cons- 
trued as to prejudice any claims of any particular State. It cannot be 

asserted unequivocally that this deprives the national government of power to 
cede territory belonging to any State without its consent, but the balance of 
evidence and opinion runs in that direction. The record on this issue is too 
thin to provide sure guidance, and probably the issue is so unlikely to arise 
in a foreseeable future as to be unimportant, but the problem is an interesting 
one in the theory of the foreign relations of any federal union. 

Finally, it should be noted that at times the action of the Union in^oreign 
alTairs is hampered by the discrepancies among the States in size, wealth, and 
character of interest (industrial and financial, commercial, agricultural). The 
conclusion of particular treaties has been impeded by this factor. At one 
time a group of very responsible jurists urged that individual States be permit- 
ted to conclude treaties with foreign countries, with the consent of Congress, 
as indicated above. No such action has been taken, however, or at present 
seems likely to be taken, in spite of experiments and intimations of devolution 
in the conduct of foreign affairs in other parts of the world. This is not 
to say that such devolution would not be beneficial to the nation and the world 
at large in more ways than one. 

V 

By the electorate we mean, of course, the whole body of persons who may 
vote, in this case in the United States as such, in fact this means all persons 
over twenty-one years of age, subject to exceptions for insanity or criminal 
status and State requirements for registration. The weakness of the defini- 
tion lies in the need for an answer to the question: vote for what or for whom? 
To this we shall return in a moment. Nevertheless it is still possible to con- 
ceive of a national electorate in the United States and important to inquire 
concerning its power of control over national foreign affairs. The relation- 
ship between the electorate and public opinion remains to be explored later. 

Ibid., Aft. I, See. 10. 
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In 1789 no importance was attached to popular or democratic control of 
diplomacy. Indeed the framers of the Constitution were rather opposed to 
such an idea although they did, as has been seen, provide for representative 
control, or checks, over the Executive. A decade later a law was passed 
making it a criminal offence for a citizen to discuss with a foreign govern- 
ment any question of importance to the United States.-^ Certainly nothing 
in the way of popular control of diplomacy was envisaged by the modest 
democratic checks contained in the Constitution of 1787. 

This state of affairs persisted substantially unchanged until World War I. 
Then, as a result of general and fundamental changes in the national life, and 
of the very specific criticism to which ‘diplomacy’ was subjected in the years 
1914-1917, there developed in the United States, as elsewhere in the Western 
world, a strong demand for democratic control of foreign affairs, which made 
itself felt at the time of the Peace Conference of Paris and for some time there- 
after. It was summed up in President Wilson’s demand for ‘open covenants 
openly arrived at.’ 

As already indicated, no changes have been made in the United States Cons- 
titution in regard to the conduct of foreign affairs. Nevertheless it has proven 
quite practicable to satisfy to some degree the new demand for democracy in 
diplomacy by utilizing the old machinery. Voters may, and do, exercise some 
influence in this matter in Presidential contests (hidircctly) and directly in 
Senatorial and Congressional elections, either simultaneous with Presidential 
elections, or in other years. This is quite in accord with the principles of 
the Constitution. On the other band, no opportunity is ever given to vote 
on specific legislative measures or proposed tliplomatic action. The voters 
also have no occasion to express their choice for the Secretary of Stale, Foreign 
Service officers, or delegates of the United Sttues to int:erna{ionaI conferences 
or the United Nations, and this last gap may appear to n'lany to I)c somewhat 
serious. 

TMs being the case it is, obviously, difficult for voters to pass upon in(cr- 
national issues as such. In any given Presidential or Congressional election — 
such as those in 1916, 1918, and 1920, when sharp difltTcnces of opinion exist- 
ed in regard l(.) foreign affairs --domestic and international issues arc so inter- 
mingled that no referendum (m the latter, let alone on any single issue, is 
possible. This is a very unsatisfactory and even unsafe situation, although 
it does not mean that the electorate has no inffucnce in the premises l)ecause 
the candidates— alreatly itt otficc or tryttig to get in - are. guidcil in their aetif^ns 
and their utterances at all points by the desire to please the electors even if the 
latter have only a rather clumsy way of retaliating. 

Finally voters may try to hold the President, Senators, and Representatives 
to their campaign pledges after election; although there is no provision in 
the Constitution to this effect, it is certainly in harmony with democratic prin- 
ciples. And much is done along this line by letters or teleg,rams to the officials 
concerned and by other devices. Such communications are incimchisive in 

Sogan Act of 1708: Urn ted Stages Code, Title, 18, para 5, 
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their effect, of course, but not negligible. Action through political party 
organization or other private organizations may be more effective but that 
brings us to another problem. 

The concert of 'public opinion’ is so familiar today that we need not pause 
for its definition, perhaps, even though familiarity does not necessarily mean 
either precision or agreement. In any event we now have to add a word 
concerning public influence over American diplomacy apart from voting or 
similar formal means. 

The same evolution is noticeable here as was recounted above: in the past 
thirty odd years both the government and the public have come to favour the 
operation of public opinion in this domain as never before. Every President 
for fifty years has pleaded for increased public interest in foreign affairs and 
even the Department of State has swung around in the past twenty. It was 
once difficult to obtain materials for study and public discussion of American 
foreign relations; now a postcard to the Department brings a flood of docu- 
ments and pamphlets (some propagandist, of course, but they can be used with 
discretion). The Department holds quarterly conferences in Washington 
where scores of representatives of civic organizations (Rotary, Y. M. C, A., 
League of Women Voters, American Political Science Association, and so on) 
listen to Department officials and quiz them freely and vigorously. And the 
efforts of the Department to spread information and interpretation of American 
policy at home and abroad by radio is weU known. 

For Americans the private organizations just mentioned, including the 
Foreign Policy Association, similar to the Indian Council of World Affairs, 
provide the most important tool in this connexion. Such organizations can and 
do bombard the President and Secretary of State and Congressmen constantly 
with letters, telegrams, petitions, and resolutions, and unquestionably exercise 
a good deal of influence thereby. These activities are supplemented by 
messages from individuals to the officials in question and also to newspapers, 
whose editorials, in addition, reflect the opinions of their readers — ^the De- 
partment compiles daily a digest of press opinion on current issues — and by 
the testimony given in the hearings before Congressional Committees as al- 
ready described. A large part of this change is traceable to the fact that the 
public, or the average citizen, has finally waked up to the importance of 
foreign affairs; the older gap between public and government in this field was 
largely the fault of the public. 

Of course it must be admitted that along with any and all public influence 
on American diplomacy directed presumably at general national, or even inter- 
national welfare, goes an immense amount of lobbying by private interests 
designed to influence President, Department, Senate, and so on. This, how- 
ever, is nothing new, and the newer developments tend to correct it somewhat. 
There is no room whatever to believe that such influences are in control of 
the situation, or even are much, if any, stronger than the influence of the newly 
aroused public interest. Such lobbying — ^rmdertaken, incidentally, by civic 
organizations as well as manufacturers and bankers — is a part of the demo- 
cratic process and cannot be excluded; if the voters and citizens cultivate their 
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opportunities as just suggested there is no need to despair concerning the 

result.-^ 

VI 

In sum it may be concluded that the control of foreii^n policy and diploma- 
tic action in the United States i*cst;> mainly witl- ident, checked pri- 

marily by the Congress, especially the Senate, checked to some degree by the 
Courts and the States, and ultimately by the electorate and public opinion. 
The situation is a complicated one but for that reason ahxnc not a dangerous 
one: no dictator can lead the country astray to suit his obsessions. And, as 
numerous observers have recently testified, the American public is sincerely 
devoted to peace and international co-operation, 

DISCUSSION 

j2. I. Gurmukh Niiial Singh: When the patty to which the President 
belongs is in a minority in the Senate, to what extent is tlic Senate able 
to influence the foreign policy of the United States? Is such control 
effective? 

Ara. The fact that the President’s party is in a minority in the Senate docs 
not greatly increase the power of the opposition to inlluencc treaty-making 
in view of the requirement for two-thirds consent for approval of treaties 
(the hostile majority will almost never be that large). It docs, howc\'cr, 
increase the danger of opposition in ordinary legislation relatijig to foreign 
affairs, though the Presidential vett> is always in the b.ickground and may only 
be overridden by a two-thirds vote. As indicated in tlie main discussion, 
Senatorial influence is considerable but rarely constitutes dccisi\c inter- 
ference in citlici: treaty-making or legislation. 

Q, 2 . T. T. KrisuinamachaPvI : How does the country take the bipartisan 
foreign policy now being followed in America? 

Ans. Public opinion seems to approve the bipartisan attitutic in furei|tn 
policy on the whole, although a few voices have recently been raised alleging 
that the programme is not entirely honest in execution atul also untiitly itucr- 
feres with free discussion and opposition, 

jg. 3. Gurmukh Niiial Singh: Is it not true that the non-partisan 
foreign policy had its origin in America on acct>unr. of ihe Great W'ar 
owing to an emergency? Is it, therefore, likely to cerndnue in the 
absence of an emergency? 

Am, The international situation is still so diflkult that continuatkm the 
bipartisan technique is deemed by many to be dcsiralde; there is a <!isposition 
in some quarters to convert the emergency technique into a permanent ins- 
titution. 

j2* 4- 1^* Karunakaran: What Influence do the defence services 
of America exert on her foreign policy, especially in relation to the 
National Security Act passed recently? 


T. A. B:iilc7, The M01 in the Street New York, 1948. 
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Ans, There is no doubt that the defence services exercise a good deal of 
influence on both the President and the Congress in matters with which 
they are concerned, and this seems to be normal and useful within reasonable 
limits. It does not appear that the people of the United States or their repre- 
sentations in the Congress or the Presidency are very likely to be led to extreme 
lengths by the spokesmen of the armed forces. 

Q . 5 . Student: What view have the courts in America taken regarding the 
executive agreements, as different from treaties, to which the lecturer 
referred? 

Ans, The courts have come to accept executive agreements as practically 
on a par v/ith treaties in respect to their binding force, at least when concluded 
under Congressional authorization and even in general. The situation would 
have serious elements of danger if public opinion were not so vigilant and so 
influential in controlling the President in all such cases. 

Q. 6. Gurmukh Nihal Singh: To what extent is there free consultation 
between the President and leaders of opinion in the Congress and 
between the leaders of opinion in the Congress and senior officials 
of the Department of State on foreign affairs? 

Ans, There is now very free extensive constant, and reasonably cordial 
consultation between the President or Department of State, on one side, and 
leading members of Congress on the other, 

Q . 7. A. Appadorai: Is there any specialization among the members of 
the legislature and among the electorate regarding the study of foreign 
affairs? Considering the fact that the study of foreign affairs in modern 
times has become a very complicated matter as there are regional 
studies and topical studies worth pursuing, do you think the speciali- 
zation which exists is adequate? 

Ans. There is some specialization as to topics in foreign relations in both 
Houses of the Congress although this is almost entirely spontaneous accidental 
and unorganized. At times committees or sub-committees will deal with 
special topics, regional or substantiation. In the country at large there are numer- 
ous individuals and groups devoting their attention to special aspects of foreign 
relations such as the Institute of Pacific Relations, the Middle America group, 
the friendship with Russia organizations on one side and, on the other, 
the America Peace Society, United Nations Association, Foreign Service 
Association and others, not to mention the Chamber of Commerce and the 
American Federation of Labour (and other similar bodies) which watch over 
foreign relations in their particular fields of interest. 

O- 8. Citizen: How far does the descent of the Senators from particular 
countries of Europe affect their outlook on foreign policy? 

Ans. Undoubtedly their descent from particular national stocks (Irish, 
German, Italian and others) affects the outlook of members of the Congress 
as it does that of individual voters in the United States, although this feature 
is on the decline following recent restrictions upon immigration^ 



j2. 9 . T. T, Krishna MACHAR i: Is it likely that the fact of the United 
Nations Organization and many of its specialized agencies being located 
in the United States of America will act as a factor against the revival 
of isolationism in the States? 

Am. The location of U. N. headquarters in the United States has undoubted- 
ly had an educational effect in foreign relations upon the American people. 
This must tend to act as^a prevention against revival of isolationism in the 
United States although the extent of that attitude in the United States 
has always been exaggerated by observers in other countries and even 
by Americans, particularly always excessively proud politicians. On the 
other hand some Americans, w1k> had an erroneously simple and senti- 
mental picture of international relations and co-operation, have been some- 
what disillusioned by the U, N. experience and are not quite so keen on the 
enterprise as they formerly were; this will not lead them back to isolationism, 
or their less sentimental fellow-citi>:cns, but it may modify their zeal and lead 
to a healthier attitude toward the nceessity for (Organized interintii^nul activity 
in spite of its difficulty. 


SWISS EXPERIENCE OF PERMANENT 
NEUTRALITY* 

By A. Darn IK HR 

1 lISTOfl TCAL A SPlii ITS 

I feel indeed greatly obliged to the Secretary (general of the Indian (Council of 
W(n*kl Affairs for olfcdng me the opportunity to address such a select meeting 
on the subject of Swiss neutrality and its meaning and consequences for my 
country in the course of history. As a matter of fact, during my compara- 
tively short stay in India, I have often noted utterances in public, in the Pi ess 
and even in parliamentary debates which betray a fundamental misapprehen- 
sion of Swiss neutrality. Ir is often assumed that neutrality is, in oui: case, 
solely based on pledges and guarantees granted by the ncighlrouti'ng powers, 
and that it has therefore been imposed on our territory and Its penpic. It is 
quite true that twice in history Swi.ss neutrality was recognized by tlic powers 
and that such declarations have even been enhanced by guarantees. \'ct such 
declarations were only meant to sanction an established institution whldi 
our ancestors had chosen on their own free will; moreover if we were anxitwis 
to obtain a solemn recognition of t>ur neutrality, wc never liad to apply for an 
implementation of its guarantees. Neutrality for us is a mainstay of oiir pr>licy, 
a constantly followed political maxim, and therefore, it has to be distinguished 
from such institutions in international law when neutrality is imposed on a newly 
bom or a vanquished State or when a certain territory is neutralized. The old 

* A talk delivered under the auspices of rhe Indian Council of World Alfaiis, New 
Delhi, on 15 October 1,949, 
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Swiss Confederation itself, in the course of History, has been a party to such 
neutralizations of towns and neighbouring places by that very peculiar secur- 
ity device known as the Federal Bastions. It had become almost an article of 
faith that outlying neutral districts afforded the best protection. A belt of 
neutralized zones in which all military action should be prohibited was to form 
a protective girdle round the Confederation of the ancient 1 3 cantons; it was 
believed that the Confederation would thus be safeguarded from severe fron- 
tier clashes in the European turmoil. The fact that this protective girdle 
lasted for centuries is sufficient proof for its effectiveness. Only in the period 
of great nationalist wars was this neutral security zone washed away, and 
whereas a number of these neutralized frontier districts, like the bishopric of 
Basle and Neuchatel, joined the Confederation, as a natural development, 
others were attached to neighbouring States. It is in connexion with such 
neutralization, the neutralization of Burgundy, that the term neutrality makes, 
in the i6th century, its first appearance in history. We have therefore to dis- 
tinguish between neutrality wiiich is a political principle freely chosen by a 
nation, and neutralization which is agreed upon by several States for certain 
international reasons as, for instance, the creation of a buffer zone. If our 
neutrality dates from its first recognition by the powers, in 1815, we could 
hardly speak of permanent neutrality. It was in 1674 that, for the first time, 
the federal Diet declared that the Confederation, as a body, would regard 
itself as a neutral State and intervene on neither side in a war which had just 
broken out. This principle of neutrality had emerged very slowly from the 
treaty policy of the old Confederation which had awakened gradually to the 
realization of its own nature. It had taken two hundred years of painful 
experiences for the Swiss cantons to grasp such essentials, to abandon a 
policy of expansion and to get used to political abstinence. And, for a long 
time to come, it remained an elastic formula which quite often changed its 
aspects. 

How is it then to be explained that the Swiss cantons so early, even in medi- 
eval times, adopted a principle which they have never abandoned by their 
free will and wiiich even now has to be considered one of the most generally 
recognized and undisputed axioms of their Constitution? It is said, although 
not on authentic proof, that in 1481, Saint Nicolas de Flue, a saintly hermit 
who acted so successfully as a mediator between the urban and rural cantons 
in their dispute over tlie rich spoils won in their common victory over Duke 
Charles of Burgundy, exhorted them with the words ‘Do not mix in the quar- 
rels of others.’ His intervention is often quoted to demonstrate that neutra- 
lity as a State axiom was prized because as a policy it made for internal peace 
even more than for external security. 

I.et us realize for a moment the anarchical conditions in Europe during the 
last centuries of the Middle Ages. The Swiss cantons, protected by high 
mountains and narrow valleys, devoid of all natural resources and without 
any appreciable treasures, inhabited by a fierce race of proud and independent 
peasants, with a passionate love of their freedom/ had two alternatives before 
them; 
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to live in peace, make the best of their scarce resources and concentrate 
on the defence of their territory which nature made not too difficult; 
or to organize as a strong military power, under a central leadership, and 
to overcome by conquest the poverty of their country by extending its 
boundaries so as to include sufficient resources for their economic 
needs. 

The Swiss always practised general tnilitary service and during their wars 
of independence acquired such a universal reputation for the valiant and heroic 
defence of their homes that many powerful princes courted these tiny Alpine 
republics for their military support and alliances. Such a policy of territorial 
expansion inevitably meant international entanglements, the risk to be taken 
into ‘the quarrels of others’ and to be used as implements to their policies. 

Now w c shall not forget that the old Swiss Confederation was a very loose 
political organization which did not possess the necessary strength either for 
a uniform foreign policy or for clear cut military aims. During more than 
500 years it was nothing more than an association of small rural communities 
and some rising cities bound together by treaties among each other which 
aimed at mutual aid and assistance in case of aggression; it was a well conceived 
system of collective security which needed constant negotiations and adjust- 
ments; there was one common organ, the Dkf, which took its decisions by 
unanimous vote; therefore, as with the Security Council of today, the \cto 
expressed by one unit, theoretically, was able to obstruct a common scheme. 
The experiences made by the Confederates during their campaigns taught 
tlicm some painful lessons. Any continuation in that direction implied the 
central izaticHi of their State organization. Indeed every State which entered 
in the path of power in foreign policy first had to g<^ the way <»£ internal union; 
let me remind you of the cases of Spain, I'rancc, Italy and Germany. Ihit for 
the Swiss Confederation, at the end of the Middle Ages it meant the surrender 
of its cardinal constitutional principle, namely: federation, it meant the sacrifice 
of regional or communal autonomy, the abandonment of institutions so vital 
and characteristic for the Swiss. It was for internal reasons, the sake of 
the federal State, that the ancient Swiss abandoned their policy of aggression 
and approximated to the political principle of neutrality at a time when other 
countries were turning their energies outward in wars of conquest or adven- 
turing on the high seas to open far distant lands. There is, ituiccil, a great 
affinity between freedom and neutrality. 

Our ancestors were hardly conscums of the ultimate motives of (heir 
actions when the great religious cleavage occutxcd in the 1 6th century. 
Those amongst you who made some .study of Eun>pcan history of those 
times wdll know that the importance of that religious conflict can hardly l)c 
over accentuated. It caused tcrntonal chaos and undermined the cohesion 
of those rising national States in the centre and the west of the Iiur(»pean 
Continent. The religious split in Christianity threatened the very existence 
of the Confederation; the internal disintegration could not but c<:>ntril)utc 
to the paralysis of any external action. The two faiths could only live 
in a reciprocally neutralizing equilibrium, if either side. Catholics or 
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Protestants, took up the cause of its co-reiigionists abroad — and from the 
outset there were many attempts to draw the Confederation into the European 
wars of religion — it would have meant the disruption of the Swiss Con- 
federation, Political common sense always succeeded in adverting such 
a disaster; the Confederates held aloof from the wars of religion in the i6th 
and 17th centuries. Their neutrality during the 30 Years’ War in Europe has 
certainly been a factor which helped the growth of industry and international 
trade within that period and laid the basis for the prosperity in our towns.^ 

The fact that the Confederation is composed of different racial and linguistic 
groups was of no importance in the development of neutrality; up to the 19th 
century Switzerland was of the Germanic tongue only and the difference of 
languages never proved to be a hindrance in the relations between the cantons 
and their allies and subordinate units. Yet it is true that the rise of national 
power States in Europe during the 19th century, and the awareness of cultural 
affinities between component units of the Confederation and the neighbour- 
ing national States became a danger threatening our national unity. Yet, 
happily, the very principle of neutrality engendered forces strong enough to 
overcome such disruptive tendencies from outside and to strengthen the bonds 
of our common union; in fact the existence of aggressive dictatorships on our 
boundaries during the regimes of Hitler and Mussolini was no danger for our 
national unity; on the contrary, it made our population cling more closely to 
the common heritage. 

We have now won from historical aspects a truer understanding for our 
neutrality and found that, as a political principle, it can be traced almost to the 
foundation of the Confederation; that it was not born out of weakness but was 
freely adopted by the cantons to defend the federal-democratic structure of 
their union. Given the profound differences amongst its component parts, 
urban and rural communities, given the difference of faiths since the Reforma- 
tion and later the awareness of the growing importance of cultural ties with 
surrounding national States, Switzerland did not favour a centralized form 
of government and was also against an ambitious foreign poUcy; in the interest 
of the preservation of freedom she was opposed to the principle of the supre- 
macy of foreign policy. The old Confederation, until Napoleonic times, never 
knew a unified Government or a unified supreme Military Command. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Let us now consider some of the implications of permanent neutrality and 
see how much, in the course of history, it changed its meaning. 

The very essence of neutrality requires from a neutral State that it does not 
take sides in an armed conflict and abstains from giving its support to either 
party. It seems to follow that a permanently neutral State has to keep aloof 
from any kind of alliances which would bind its future policy in a way that, 
with the outbreak of hostilities, the obligation to support its aUies would be a 
foregone conclusion. Today it is universally recognized that the duties 
derived from permanent neutrality are incompatible with a military alliance. 
Curiously enough the cantons under the old Confederation took no objection 
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to a network oi treaties which threatened to enmesh them completely. Both, 
Switzerland as a whole and the various groups and members which composed 
her, had entered into foreign alliances in all directions. The most important 
of these was the protective alliance with France, concluded in 1521. In this 
treaty the Confederation committed itself never to permit its soldiery to be 
used against the King of France, to close the Alpine passes to his enemies; it 
allowed the King to recruit on Swiss soil a few thousand soldiers for his own 
armies and obliged him to send artillery and cavalry to the help of the Confe- 
deration if it should be attacked. At the same time there existed the Eternal 
Compact with Austria whose contents were similar to jthat of the Treaty with 
France and, in some respects, hardly consistent with it, as, for instance, it obliged 
the Swiss to keep the Alpine passes at all times open to Austria. The vsituation 
was, however, much more complicated because the individual cantons also 
had formed alliances in many quarters, so with Savoy, Spain, the German 
principalities, Holland and the Pope. It was the Swiss statesmen's task to 
steer a cleat course through such inconsistencies and entangling complications. 
These treaties were meant as an additional security system, implying the recogni- 
tion of the privileged position as a neutral State, but gave to the allied partners 
the right of passage through Swiss territory and the tight to engage troops 
on our soil Very happily the system of taking service in foreign armies 
has been abolished, a hundred years ago; it is even punishable under the Swiss 
Military Penal Code. We consider it today inconsistent with our national 
dignity and the duties derived from neutrality; moreover, it implies a diminu- 
tion of our defensive strength to allow Swiss citizens to do military service 
in foreign armies. But in former times the pressure of overpopulation was 
so strong, the poverty in natural resources so disproportionate to the available 
manpower that mercenary service in foreign armies was considered a necessary 
economic outlet, particularly when the Confederation had decided to abstain 
from an active military policy in foreign countries. 

There was also quite an interesting development of the idea of territorial 
neutrality until it was generally accepted. We consider it today as an essential 
feature of the sovereignty f)f a State to dispose of and to defend its territory 
and the aerial space above it; a neutral State cannot allow the troops of a belli- 
gerent to pass through unless it is ready to renounce voluntarily the recogni- 
tion of its privileged position by the opposite camp. To violate the territo- 
rial sovereignty of a neutral State is considered a grave breach of neutrality 
and, therefore, of international law. Yet as we have already observcil the 
agreetnents undertaken in treaties of the old Confederation and its cantons 
provided the use of the Swiss Alpine passes for military transit; nevertheless 
such transits meant a grave threat to neutrality and by granting the right to 
any belligerent, they risked to have their country drawn into the theatre of 
war. Yet even that famous authority on International Law, Hugo Groiius, 
upheld in 1625 in his famous work De jure belli ei pads the right of transit in all 
circumstances; he did not admit any grounds of refusal by the neutrals. Only 
the unhappy experiences of the Confederation in the 30 Years' War put an end 
to such a lenient practice; in unanimous resolutions CathoHcs and Protestants 
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decided to grant to none the right of passage through Swiss territory and to 
prevent anyone from so doing with all their might. They continued ever 
since to abide by this stricter practice and subsequently there occurred only 
slight violations of territory until the invasion of Switzerland at the time of the 
French Revolution. The theory of international law on the subject matter 
also changed to the contrary; it was vigorously upheld by the Swiss Federal 
Council in 1920, during the Vilna Crisis, when the Council of the League of 
Nations decided to organize a plebiscite under the protection of international 
troops and asked Switzerland to grant the right of passage for these contin- 
gents through its territory. The Swiss Government refused this demand, 
lest a dangerous precedent be given. The radical change of view demonstrates 
moreover an interesting alteration in the conception of warfare. In earlier 
times the quality of belligerent was attached to the prince only and to his army 
during a campaign; legally the local situation of these troops was almost irre- 
levant; slowly and gradually the aspect of belligerency broadened, comprising 
also the country where such troops were stationed or passed through and not 
only the country in its full extension and with all its rcsoutces, but also its 
civil population, irrespective of nationality. Under the modern totalitarian 
view of warfare which keeps pace with the modern weapons of war, the utmost 
military preparedness and greatest vigilance is requited to defend the territory 
of a neutral State, including its aerial space, against a foreign intruder. The 
responsibility of a Government which claims the privilege of a neutral has 
greatly increased in our times; indeed it is not sufficient to declare neutrality, 
one has also to be willing and capable to uphold this privilege by the most 
efficient means. 

In one respect, the practice of economic neutrality, our ancestors held almost 
stricter views than we do today. Under the old Confederation the supply of 
arms and munitions to belligerent countries was prohibited, foreign armies 
were just allowed to revictual themselves on an equal basis in Switzerland; 
it ivS said that Switzerland then as now had rather well stocked markets and 
her practice of free trading was among the reasons why the belligerents sup- 
ported Swiss neutrality. According to modern rules governing the economic 
position of a neutral State, there are practically no restrictions to trade with 
either belligerent side; Switzerland had to insist during both World Wars that 
this right was expressly recognized to her; she would otherwise have been 
exposed to conditions of starvation — as two-fifths of her need of foodstuffs are 
imported — and her industries would have been brought to a standstill. As 
further both belligerent camps insisted more and more on the supply of com- 
modities which were useful for the increase of their military potential, Switzer- 
land, very much against her own will, was not allowed to ban or to restrict the 
exportation of arms and munitions; care had, however, to be taken, that both 
belligerent camps were treated on an equal basis. 

As much as our ancestors, the Swiss today maintain that there cannot exist 
anything like a neutrality of conviction; living in the midst of Europe, they 
never looked with indifference on world events; as in former times, they dis- 
cussed them in the guildhouse in the tavern, at market fairs and even at fheir 
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Landsgemdndey our Press today takes the keenest interest in the international 
situation. A neutral outlook means that we judge events in the political wcrld 
free from any passionate partisanship, with an intention to do justice and to 
approach men of another race with understanding. The obligations of 
neutrality by no means include the regimentation of public opinion. We do 
not mean to hold our tongues when our conscience demands free expression. 
Our late Foreign Minister, the Federal Councillor Motta, defined the liberty of 
opinion in a neutral world, in 1938, in the following words: ‘We reject the 
doctrine which attempts to confound the neutrality of the State with the neu- 
trality of the individual; on principle only the State is neutral, the citizen re- 
mains free in his views and judgement; dispassionate discussion is always 
allowed to him; the question of sympathy has nothing to do with neutrality/ 
From this conviction we rejected any attempts of surrounding dictator States 
to have our public opinion brought into line with the tendencies of their poli- 
tics and to allow influences from abroad to interfere with our free Press. 

There is one further consequence of neutrality which was exercised from 
early times: the right of asylum; it has been granted to religious refugees as 
much as to political exiles. As an expression of true tolerance and human 
compassion it has been given to all in equal measure, to partisans and oppo- 
nents. There was no sacrifice we were not ready to bear to uphold this prin- 
ciple and often we were brought into open conflict with our mighty neigh- 
bours, even on the threshold of war; so when Louis XIV chased away his 
Protestant subjects from his realm, when Metternich persecuted his opponents 
all over Europe, when Bismarck, the ruthless Iron Chancellor, pretending 
that Switzerland was pledged for the enjoyment of her neutrality to the powers, 
insisted on the expulsion of some German exiles, or when l litlcr or Mussolini’s 
agents succeeded in capturing on Swiss soil by surreptitious means some 
unfortunate victims of their regimes. 

In opposition to the view held earlier that the right of asylum did not apply 
to fugitive troops and they should thefefi)i*e be refused admittance, iiKideni 
practice, as stipulated in the Hague C'onventif)ns, dtjcs not prcv'cnt a neutral 
State from admitting armed forces on the condition that they be disarmed and 
interned; the neutral has a right but no obligation to grant asylum to armed 
fugitives. Even today wc cherish in Switzerland the souvenir of an instance 
of compassionate devotion {>f our whole nation when, during the Franco- 
Prussian war, the Swiss Army was to disarm the miserable army of Bourbaki 
of a double size^ — more than 90,000 men — who were washed on tlte sa\’ing 
soil of Switzerland. 

As I have mentioned before, the only serious breaches of Swiss neu - 
trality occurred during the period of the French Rc\'(ylution and the 
ensuing Napoleonic War. Before the onslaught of the victorious revedu- 
tionary armies which swarmed over the European Continent and to which 
so many mighty empires and kingdoms had to surrender, the loose organiza- 
tion of the old Confederation was not able to resist, llic French Directory 
under Bonaparte’s leadership overturned the whole federal structure and 
erected on its ruins a new centralized State, the Helvetic Republic. Instead 
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of the old defensive alliance with France the Helvetic Directory was made to 
sign a new treaty providing for mutual military assistance, obliging Switzerland 
to keep her roads open to France and depriving her foreign policy of its 
freedom and suppressing the right of asylum. The best part of Swiss military 
forces came into French hands and the country was made to submit to the 
blockade against England. Neutrality had a purely fictitious character; to the 
Head of the Swiss Government who complained to the Emperor Napoleon 
for withholding an explicit recognition of Swiss neutrality, he gave himself 
a very clear explanation with these words: Vis-a-vis de moiy ceffe neutraliti est 
tm mot vide de sens qui ne vous serf qu^autant que je k veux, 

Napoleon’s domination over Switzerland lasted for 1 5 years; when finally at 
Leipzig the Emperor was beaten by the combined English and Continental 
armies, the Federal Directory, without delay, declared that they would 'main- 
tain a perfecdy neutral and impartial attitude towards all the great belligerent 
powers.’ Yet its military preparations were still far too inadequate to be able 
to defend neutrality with any chance of success. The newly restored Confe- 
deration succumbed again to the overpowering pressure from without and 
the disruptive forces from within. But these renewed breaches of Swiss 
neutrality by the Coalition of Powers, in 1815 and 1815, were justified for the 
sole purpose to allow their armies, by passing through Swiss territory, to hasten 
the defeat of the r< 5 gime o£ the French Dictator, and they were made under the 
explicit promise of the restoration of neutrality and the territorial integrity 
of Switzerland. 

As a matter of fact the painful experience of those 15 years proved to be a 
blessing in disguise; the upsurge of patriotic feelings in the cantons paved the 
way to the Constitution of 1848 on which our federal State is now firmly built, 
and it also led to the formal recognition and guarantee of Swiss neutrality in 
the Treaty of Vienna and the Declaration of Paris of 1 8 1 5 . In fact the powers, 
after proceeding to some territorial adjustments, issued on 20 March a state- 
ment to the effect that the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland should be recog- 
nized and guaranteed on condition of acceptance by the Swiss Diet; and in 
the Declaration of Paris of 20 November 1815, they made again a formal and 
authentic recognition of the permanent neutrality of Switzerland and guaran- 
teed the integrity of territory within its new frontiers against any violation. 
This recognition by the five powers meant that the state of neutrality hitherto 
based on custom was now part of the international law. The powers did not 
create neutrality, .they recognized it as a traditional political principle. The 
explicit guarantee refers to the integrity of Swiss territory; its object is to 
protect that territory from an attack by other States. Should Swiss territory 
be violated the guarantors commit themselves to restore its integrity, because 
territorial integrity is the substance of neutrality. But Switzerland has at all 
times maintained that she has the sole right to claim a help against its violators. 
The guarantor powers cannot infer a right to independent intervention from 
the guarantee they have assumed. During the first World War, in 1917, 
the Swiss Federal Council has decidedly rejected an inference to that effect. 
No right of control or interference shall be deduced from such a guarantee. 

6 
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The Acts of 1815 also provide that the neutrality, integrity and independence 
of Switzerland from any interference are in the true interests of Europe. To 
demonstrate the implication of this statement it may be well to consider for a 
moment the geographical and strategical position of Switzerland. She holds 
an enviable and dominating key position in the Alpine massif, in the very 
heart of Europe, with partially open frontiers, yet exposed to the pressure of 
her neighbours. Whoever holds the Alpine passes has a dominant strategical 
position. Suppose two European nations are at war, with their fronts along 
the Rhine; it is essential for each party to have her southern flank, leaning 
against the Alpine Wall, protected and to prevent the enemy to acquire such an 
advantageous position. If this position is in the hands of a neutral nation 
commanding over the means to hold it, both parties profit by this circum- 
stance and it allows them both the economy of a few army corps. You will 
remember the decisive importance of the northern flank position during both 
world w'ars. It is true, matters are no more so simple today on account of 
the development of modern warfare. 

This demonstration also shows how rightly Switzerland assumed that to 
have her neutrality respected she must be able to defend It; therefore we took 
relentless care that our defence should conform to latest requirements. Our 
army and tlie sound military tradition in Switzerland have been the shields to 
give efficient protection to our neutrality, more so than any written guarantee 
could ever aftbrd. 

The period of 100 years from 1815 onwards was a comparatively quiet one 
compared with subsequent events in Europe and in the world. Whenever 
there was a conflagration, Switzerland m<.)bilizetl her army to watch over 
her frontiers, there w^ere many threatvS of infringements on her sovereignty 
from those very guarantor powers which were invariably and firmly rejected 
by the Swiss Government. 

The development of the balance of power in Europe coincides generally 
with the rise of Swiss neutrality. Switzerland can feel secure as soon as the 
European firmily of States lives on a basis of equilibrium, and not under the 
predominance of one power. Thus, at all times, the small States iiavc pro- 
fited by the disputes of the ip'cat. The rivalry of the ipeat powers oflers fertile 
soil on which the neutrality of the smaller States thrives vfifilc the rise on the 
part of one of them is a grave threat to their existence. Tlie policy Swit- 
zerland consistently sought to prevent the ascendancy of any one power; it 
was our interest to join the opponents of any power aiming at hci;emony. 
That may be the reason why, at all times and particularly during the 19th 
century, English political thought found a striking response in Switzerland, 
why the Swiss found in England which followed in its Ruft)pean policy a 
similar tendency for the maintenance of the balance of power, such a f;enuinc 
understanding for their life interests. Yet a perfect harmony amerng two or 
more of the surrounding powers constitutes even a more dangerous threat 
than the ascendancy of one. The policy of the Holy Alliance led to infringe- 
ments of Swiss neutrality and a disrcg;ard of Swiss sovereignty hardly less 
onerous than those under Napoieon''s protectorate. And the constellation 
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wrought by the Axis Pact, from 1938 to 1945, was equally perilous for Swiss 
independence whereas that happy period of almost 50 years before the first 
world war, when the Concert of Powers drove more or less harmoniously 
at cross ends, conveyed to the Swiss the feeling of an almost ■ absolute and 
permanent security under the shield of their neutrality. 

This careless state of mind was heavily shaken by the outbreak of the first 
world war and by the violation of Belgian neutrality. Miraculously the war 
passed without any major challenge to Swiss neutrality; in Art. 435 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, its signatories recognized anew Swiss neutrality as an 
international obligation for the preservation of peace. When towards the 
end of that war the idea of a League, embracing all nations took shape, it found 
an eager echo in Switzerland. Could the Swiss stand aloof when ail peace- 
loving nations aligned themselves Into a defensive alliance against any aggres- 
sor? Were not the very ideals of the League of Nations shaped on the tradi- 
tional lines of federalism and collective security which had so successfully been 
worked out by their own Confederation ? Was there any risk that the same 
principles would not work with similar results within the new brotherhood 
of nations whose headquarters even were to be placed on Swiss soil? There 
was, however, strong scepticism in certain conservative quarters, and It was 
evident that a majority for the entry of Switzerland in the League wa^ .>iily to 
be olrtained if a recognition of Swiss neutrality within the framework of the 
League would be secured. By the Declaration of London of 1920 the League 
of Nations Council acknowledged that Switzerland held a peculiar position 
owing to her traditional policy. It was explicitly declared that Swiss neutra- 
lity was consistent with the League. The Confederation would therefore not 
be called on either to participate in military actions, or to suffer the transit 
of foreign troops or even the preparation of military operations on her terri- 
tory. Switzerland, however, was bound to join in the economic sanctions 
applied against any law-breaking nation. On the strength of this compromise 
which placed the country on the basis of differential neutrality, the majority 
of the cantons and citizens ratified on 16 May, 1920 the Bill providing for an 
application to be admitted to the League. Her membership within the League 
gave an outlet to many forces of our national life which so long had sought to 
liberate themselves of the burden imposed by our long neutral attitude, an 
opportunity for a fertile activity on an international field. Switzerland gave 
its active support to the economic, humanitarian, hygienic, social and scientific 
work of the League while keeping cautiously aloof from its political activities. 
This is the reason why Switzerland never accepted a seat in the Council which 
was repeatedly offered to her. 

Under the enlightened direction of its Foreign Minister, Mr. Motta, Swiss 
diplomacy strove for the completion of the legal structure for the preserva- 
tion of peace by the conclusion of a great number of treaties of arbitration 
and mediation. 

It was, however, clear almost from the outset, that the system of collective 
security which the League could afford was so incomplete and inefficient that 
it did not offer real security to its members and could not prevent a law-breaker 
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from pursuing his own ends. When during the thirties not only Japan but 
also two of her m’ghty neighbours had broken away from the League, the Swiss 
people could not help examining anew whether her life interests were not bet- 
ter protected under the shield of absolute neutrality, and whether she should 
not entirely rely on her own strength. Her particular situation was illustrated 
during the Italo-Ethiopian incident, in 1935, when, under her obligations as 
a League member, she was bound to take her share in the economic sanctions 
against Italy; this implied to her a disruption not only of traditional trade 
relations but also of communications with some of her natural ports of entry. 
The Swiss Government decided thus to participate in the embargo on the ex- 
port of arms and war goods and in the refusal of credits but did not join in the 
boycott of Italian goods. Her attitude was widely critici2ed in League circles; 
but it is well-known that other nations, with less scruples, while abiding offi- 
cially by the League resolutions against Italy, continued with their prosperous 
trade relations. 

This incident and the rapid worsening of the international situation strength- 
ened the movement for a return to the island of absolute neutrality; in May 
1938 the League Council relieved her from participating henceforth in any way 
in the application of sanctions provided under the covenant. This decision 
was certainly due to the high international standing of the late Foreign Minis- 
ter, Mr. Motta, who was, during his term of almost 20 years, head of the Swiss 
Delegation. It is almost symbolical that this highly idealistic statesman wdio 
fought so courageously for the establishment of peaceful relations among 
nations, for strengthening the powers of the League and for the admittance of 
all nations, eventually brought back his country to the old harbour of safety, 
realizing that the experiment of welding traditional neutrality in the wider 
frame of collective security had proved illusory. 

On the outbreak of the second world war Switzerland declared again her 
neutrality; she was well prepared for the oncoming tidal wave. An army of 
400,000 soldiers, assisted by auxiliary troops of equal strength, was called for 
the defence of her frontiers; never public opinion had been so firmly united, 
so steadfastly determined not only to resist aggression to the last but also to 
accept any sacrifice for the sake of the nation. 

As Switzerland kept neutral throughout the war, she was not invited to 
participate in the San Francisco Conterence where the Charter of the United 
Nations has been worked out by the delegates of the formerly Allied l>dlige- 
rent powers; neither has she subsequently applied for U.N. membership. Slie 
has, however, authorized the U.N.O. Secretariat to take over the former Lea- 
guers buildings and to have their Eunipean offices established therein; Swit- 
zerland is a member of the F.A.O., of the U.N.B.S.C.O., of the W.ILO., she 
has adhered to the Lll.O. and takes a share in the activities of many of the 
technical committees of the U.N.O* 

But there is very little chance that the Swiss people will in a near future be 
ready to apply for full membership with all its political implications; such ten- 
dencies have but a few adherents, mostly in leftist quarters. Could out Govern- 
ment ever persuade a majority (>f the population that the U.N.O. makes g(Hid 
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the deficiencies of the fotmer League? Could anybody pretend that it provides 
a more efficient protection than our traditional State maxim of neutrality? 
Would our population, after the experiences made with differential neutrality, 
allow their Government to have the principle of neutrality modified to have it 
adapted to the structure of the new world organkation? Can there be any 
doubt that absolute neutrality as the Swiss maintained it during more than five 
centuries is not compatible with Article 43 of the U.N. Charter which stipulates 
‘tnat all the member nations, in order to contribute to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, undertake to make available to the Security Coun- 
cil on its call and in accordance with a special agreement, armed forces, assis- 
tance and facilities, including the right of passage, necessary for the purpose of 
maintaining international peace.’ It is true, this Article provides for a special 
agreement with each member for the implementation of its obligations to assist 
the U.N. But it can hardly be argued that the Council can make such an ex- 
tensive use of such an agreement as to exempt a member from all the obliga- 
tions which form the very substance of this article. Let us admit franldy that 
U.N.O. constitutes a military alliance and that neutrality is incompatible with 
its scope. 

Shall we conclude from it that neutrality and international co-operation can- 
not fare together for the attainment of those ideals which the U.N. aim at? It 
is wrong when recently an English paper characterized the Swiss of today as 
the very incarnation of insularity. We know only too well that menial burden 
which all neutrals must bear. Therefore we give to neutrality a deeper mean- 
ing. Neutrality in the modern world demands as its complement the readiness 
for solidaritj, Switzerland is ready to turn the neutrality imposed upon her 
by fate into a creative and living thing, to inspire it with a higher, supernational 
significance. Thus we are paying a small part of our debt of gratitude to the 
fate which has granted peace to our homeland. It is our privilege to serve 
unconditionally the idea of humanitarianism. You will all know of the exis- 
tence of the International Red Cross Committee at Geneva which took the 
initiative for the four new Red Cross Conventions recently adopted by a dip- 
lomatic conference; you will have heard of its manifold services during the last 
war for the care of prisoners of war and civilian internees and the assistance 
to distressed populations. Is it conceivable that an organization with such 
a universal scope will be able to continue its activities if its seat will be placed 
within a belligerent nation? The Swiss Red Cross and Swiss Relief {Don suisso) 
have been able to spend huge private and public funds in welfare work for the 
war stricken populations of practically ail European countries. Thus the cold 
repudiation implied in the neutral attitude is compensated by the acceptance 
of limitless philanthropic tasks. 

Immediately after the end of the last war the Swiss Government granted 
extensive credits to former belligerent countries to allow them to make good 
for the shortage of goods and for purposes of reconstruction. Switzerland 
has also not refused her participation under the European Recovery Plan 
solely for the co-ordination of her economy with those of other countries of 
Western Europe without asking any funds for herself She accepted during 
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the' last wat the manifold and onerous duties implied in the discharge of foreign 
interests; exchange of diplomatic staffs and disabled soldiers, visitation of 
prisoners and internees camps, formation of mixed iiiedical missions, repatria- 
tion of foreign labourers. The rupture of diplomatic relations on the out- 
break of war requires the existence of a neutral State to look after the bellige- 
rents' interests. The Swiss authorities supported by public opinion have of 
late years always been ready to carry on the noble tradition of asylum within 
the provisions of international law. For so many thousands Switzerland be- 
came the favourite country of asylum. 

Permanent neutrality has enabled us to view international events with a 
detached mind, to keep our outlook free from the limitations and fallacious 
tendencies of nationalism. 

It is certainly in the interest of the world — ^not only of Europe — that in its 
midst there is a country whose destiny it has become to promote reconciliation 
by helping to prepare an atmOsSphere of understanding, a country where biidgcs 
and bonds which elsewhere were destroyed under the tidal weaves of wars, arc 
still holding fast. It is quite natural that more than a hundred international 
organizations have placed their seat or working centre on Swi.ss soil, that so 
many international conferences have successfully been held in our cities. 

We do not pretend that permanent neutrality is an article for exportation; 
wc do not measure other peoples by our own standards. It will be the vocation 
of other nations to expand, to assert and bring to its full value their national 
culture. Wc do only ask for the right to maintain neutrality as a means of 
self-preservation for our political independence in a world which knows no 
supcmational means of keeping the law and securing peace. It is our duty tt> 
defend it and to transmit it unimpaired to oncoming generations. 

New Delhi 
15 October 1949 


NOTES AND MEMORANDA 

STATE OWNERSHIP OF ENTERPRISE IN THE NETIIl'RLANDS 

]}y M. C. Tt DEMAN 

The last war caused strong tendencies ttnvard nationalization of key induinrics 
to spread in many Western European countries. Socialist trends of thought 
were adhered to in broad circles which previously dung to the strict mainte- 
nance of private ownership. In the Netherlands, too, this movenumt made 
itself felt, but it did not carry effect as far as change of property rigdits was in- 
volved. This may be explained by the fact that here many Industries, which 
in other countries were high upon the list for nationalization, were already 
under the State management. The foremost of these arc the purvcyin|.^' of 
public utilities (gas, water, electricity), mining and transportation. 

Public utilities have been supplied in liolland by public owned companies 
for half a century or more. The larger municipalities organized their own 
gas-works which were managed directly by the Municipal Board through a 
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Director who had the status of Civil Servants. All matters of production and 
sales policy (wages, price of gas etc.) were decided by the Board. The smaller 
communities, if possible, contracted with a larger town in the neighbourhood 
for the supply of gas. In the last decades the maintenance of so many produc- 
tion centres created a demand for centralization. In the south-eastern part of 
the country this demand was met by an agreement between the cokes and gas- 
works of the State-managed coal mines on one side and a great number of 
municipalities on the other. Through pipe-lines, communities up to a hundred 
miles from the coal-pits are now provided with gas. Each municipality, how- 
ever, retains full freedom in fixing the sales price within its own boundaries. 

The water works are also wholly controlled by the municipalities. The 
smaller ones often join to form companies with limited liabilit)^, the shares of 
which are held by the respective municipalities, in order to render the supply- 
ing of rural areas possible. 

The purveying of electricity started at a later date when the disadvantages 
of too great a decentralization had become evident. The construction of a 
great number of power-works was evidently uneconomical. Only the large 
cities (f.i. Amsterdam, The Hague, Rotterdam) could afford it. Of course, 
smaller communities tried to join forces with larger ones, but the provincial 
authorities, who saw here a suitable field for activity (the authority of the pro- 
vincial administration is limited by law to a limited field) passed ordinances 
prohibiting such combinations. Gradually they brought the provision of 
electricity under provincial control. Here, too, use was made of the limited 
liability corporation form of financing and management. The shares are owned 
by the municipalities, a limited number being reserved for the province, 

The often conflicting relationship between the provinces and the municipa- 
lities was settled by an Act of 1935 which delimited the sphere of influence of 
provinces and municipalities, guaranteed to the municipalities the right to 
provide for the supply in their own territory and placed all power-works and 
managing corporations under State control. 

Mining 

Some of the oldest coal-pits of the world arc on Dutch territory, for instance 
at Kcrkradc. Large-scale development of the industry began in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. Belgian and French capital undertook the 
exploitation of the coalfields near Fleerlen in the province of Limburg, The 
undesirability of leaving this important section of production wholly to foreig- 
ners (Dutch capital was little interested, because it found full employment in 
trade and overseas enterprises, American as well as Indonesian), caused the 
Act of 1901 to be passed by Parliament. Under this Act the State reserved 
the remaining coal deposits for State exploitation barring further extension of 
private emerprise. 

A number of State-managed coal mines are now in operation. The State 
provided the necessary capital. The form, again, was that of a limited liability 
corporation. For part of its capital (43,000,000 guilders) the State holds 
shares that do not bear interest, part is provided against inte4:est bearing bonds, 
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The State exerts its control through the ‘Mining Board’ (Mijnraad) appointed 
by the Crown. The instruction of the Crown directs the Board to manage 
the enterprise strictly on commercial basis. Gradually the authority of the 
Mining Board was extended to the supervision of private-owned mines. War- 
time and post-war difficulties brought further extension of control. Conse- 
quently all mining in the Netherlands is supervised by the State who also is the 
biggest producer of coal. 

Under these circumstances a need for socialiiiation did not seem to exist. 
On 26 November 1946, a Commission was installed to advise the Crown on 
the desirability of nationalizing the private owned mines and of changing the 
management system of the State mines. But with 1 1 votes against 2, this 
Commission decided against nationalization. It considered public interest 
to be sujfFiciently guaranteed by the existing regulations and institutions. 

TranspoHatwn 

The first railroads in the Netherlands were built by private enterprise, which 
was first stirred to action by King William I in the thirties of the last century. 
A few Belgian and Dutch-German companies built other railroads in the 
southern provinces. The Holiandse Spoorweg MaatsckjppJj (Dutch Railroad 
Company) and the Ceniraalspoor (Central Railroad Company) did the same in 
the central and northern part of the country. The nature of tlic s«>il made the 
construction work extremely expensive in the western and northern parts. 
Private investment was not very alluring as the prof ts never could covet: the 
interest on the construction cost in addition to the expenses for exploitation. 
Consequently the Government decided to undertake the building of the rail- 
roads which then were turned over for exploitation it) private enterprise. 
Thus, the society for the Exploitation of State Railroads came into existence. 
Gradually, the number of companies w«as reduced to two. In 1917 these two 
companies concluded an agreement for jt>int management. In 1920 tfiis com- 
bination entered into an agreement with the State, under which tlic State 
acquired the majority of the shares of both companies. This situation lasted 
until 1937. Then a new railroad company was formed, the KUat sthappij imr 
de Exploitatk van de Nedcr/andse Spoonvegm (Society ft>r the Ib:ploitation of 
Netherlands Railroads), All shares except two arc owned by tlie Gt>vcrnment, 
but the company is strictly managed on business lines, lire remaining two 
shares are practically owned by the Company itself. 

As a result of this reorganization, the State exerts a double control on rail- 
road transportation: 

{a) as all public transportation is subject to State control, the Government, 
through the Ministry of Transportation and Waterways, imp<'>ses regiilaliuiis 
for the safety and the uninterrupted continuance of railroad ttadte. 

The Railroad Act permits the Minister to order repairs and new instal- 
lations, to demand that a minimum of service be provided, to approve or 
reject the prices of fares, to fix minimum requirements for wages of the per- 
sonnel. The Minister also has the authority to direct the personnel !>ack to 
lyoxk, in case of strike and to ord^r traffic be resumed. 
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(b) in the course of his functions as representative of the State, which is the 
owner of the Company, the Minister of Transportation issues directions to the 
management of the Company. 

In the exercise of this power of function the Minister may forbid or approve 
the participation of the Railroad Company in other enterprises. All new 
construction work and all replacement or increase of material needs his consent. 

A yearly meeting of shareholders is held, which is attended by one represen- 
tative of the State, representing 9,998 shares and one of the Company itself, 
representing 2 shares. This meeting appoints the Directors and receives the 
accounts of the company for approval. It fixes the dividends, if profits have 
been made. The following figures constitute an account of losses and profits 
during the last ten years: 



Profits 

(in Dutch guilders) 

Losses 

1938 


23>33 5>ooo 

1959 


17,456,000 

1940 


14,876,000 

1941 


5>359>ooo 

1942 

14,309,000 


1943 

55,912,000 


1944 

22,282,000 


1945 


1,462,000 

1946 

400,000 


1947 

1,407,000 



In order to insure a business-like management of the Company a Board of 
Control was instituted. This Board is composed of representatives of the 
Government and of business. It supervises the management of the Directors 
and its approval is necessary for all decisions involving expenditures above 
10,000 guilders, the selling or buying of property and the final redaction of the 
balance sheets. It usually exerts its function through a commission of three 
delegates two of whom arc representatives of the Ministries of Transportation 
and Finance 

The Dutch system of managing State-owned enterprise differs widely from 
the management of nationalized industries. Nationalization aims at the 
management of industries for the better provision of the social needs of the 
people, with only second thought to profits. The Dutch system retains the 
business concept of management with due regard for social needs. This 
necessarily obliges the State to extend credit to its own enterprises to insure 
them against the financial consequences of such a policy. The Dutch system 
has the advantage of always permitting an exact appraisal of the economic 
position of the industries concerned. 

The Hague 
15 Sepkmhr 1949 
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THE POLITICAL PARTIES IN TPIE NETHERLANDS 
Bj B. H. M. Vlekke 

ALL over Continental Western Europe a reaction against the post-war pi)litica! 
trend is in progress. The war caused a general swaying to the left among most 
political parties. In countries where parties on a denominational basis used 
to exist, attempts were made to break through the denominational fronts and 
to group progressive, nearly always socialistic, elements together in a Labour 
party on the British pattern. These attempts seldom succeeded, but the move- 
ment was strong enough to cause several of the re-established denominational 
parties to enter into coalition with the moderate socialist gr(.nips. This happen- 
ed in France, in Belgium, in the Netherlands (where the largest of the deno- 
minational parties, the Catholic Party, allied itself with the broadened socialist 
group, now called the Labour party), in Italy and, after rc-admiltance of politi- 
cal activity, in Western Germany. 

At present, these coalitions tend to break up. The deiKMuinatinsial groups 
draw towards the so-called Liberals, the exponents of the bourgeoisie. In 
Belgium and Western Germany the socialists arc thrown back into the opposi- 
tion. The same change of fronts seemed imminent in the Netherlands several 
times during the last years and it was only the Indunesiau proljlem that pre- 
vented it from happening. 

Dutch party life goes back to 184R, when the Constitution was amended to 
introduce a parliamentary system of government. At the time, the Liberal 
point of view dominated among the masses of the franchise-holders who then 
included, besides the bourgeoisie, only a small part of the working class. The 
term ‘Libera? must be understood in its Continental European meaning: the 
Liberals adhered to the lais.scz-fairc theory of economy; they insisted on the 
restriction of State intervention in public life; they called for extension of edu- 
cational opportunities but objected to State aid to denominational or private 
schools. 

The educational problem caused the first strong opposition against tlic Libe- 
rals to arise. The people of the Netherlands at that time adhered for 
one of several Calvinists churches and for 5 adhered to the Rtunan Catholic 
Church, The Roman Catholics who had gained freedom of worship only 
fifty years earlier were still too little trained for public life to make their tuime- 
rical force felt in politics. Among the Calvinists there was a wide itap, which 
had existed for three hundred years, between tliose wiio objected to stn)np; 
ecclesiastical influence in political afiairs and those who wanted their religious 
convictions to infiucnce all aspects of life. 1‘hc latter group was surnvi 
enough however, to mobilize about 25 of the e!ecti)rate against the anli- 
cledcal Liberals and the educational problem provided an opptn’tunity 
for a first test of strength, A Calvinist denominational party was founded 
under the name of the Anti-Revolutionary Party, because its leaders opposed, 
not only the actual cdacation:jl policy of the Liberals, but ilicir whtde plfiloso- 
phy of life, which, according to the founders of die Aiui-Rcvidutionary 
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Party (ARP) was directly derived from the principles of the Revolution (in 
this case the French Revolution of 1789). 

The ARP insisted upon the maintenance of the Protestant character of the 
Dutch nation. In this, they were opposed by the Roman Catholics, who also 
rejected the Liberal viewpoint on schools and education, but who even more 
strenuously objected to schools in which all children would be instructed on 
the basis of Calvinist theology. The Catholics demanded Trccdom of educa- 
tion,’ which meant the equal division of Government educational funds among 
all schools by whomever founded, if these schools met with certain require- 
ments for a decent standard of instruction. 

Around 1880 the two denominational groups entered into coalition against 
the Liberals. It was not until 1896, however, that a Roman Catholic Party 
was founded. In the meantime the ARP had split over certain p{>ints relating 
to Church matters anti the extent to wliich public action of its members ought 
to be influenced by ecclesiastical points of view. Basically, it was a split 
between the more aristocratic, traditional section of the party, and the more 
democratic one. The ilrst group organiiicd Itself into the (Hiristian His- 
torical Party (CUP), (gradually the CLIP became the party of the moderate 
conservatives. 

The Liberals, tot), had sullercd from dissension in their ranks. Social 
problems and the first sii^,ns of Mar.xist- Socialist activities among the working 
classes were the cause. From then there was a continuous falling apart and 
re-uniting of the Liberal ip'oup which as a whole gradually shifted more and 
more to the progressive side. 

Marxism gained political recognition when the rcvisionlvSt point of view 
obtained the upper hand in most European countries, at the end of the century. 
A Social Deinocnitic Party was founded in 1894 from which a revolutionary 
socialist group split off in 1907 to form shortly afterwards the first Communist 
Party in the Netherlands. 

The Cimstitutional Reform of 1917 introduced general suffrage and ren- 
dered possible the granting t)f the vote to w'omcn which was enacted liy law 
in 1919, litis reform purily resulted from the impact of the world war ami 
coincided with the growing tentlency towards democratization caused by 
world events. The labcral group split once more: part of its followers dung 
to traditional vicwpidnts on pt>litical economy, part tried to go along with 
the demt)cratic movement but without associating themselves with socialism 
even in the moderate fu'm presented by the Social Democrats. The Roman 
Catholic Party, which included WiH'kers as well as middle class people and 
industrialists, ti)ok the lead among the denominational parties in the movement 
for social reform. The coalhiim t>f the denominational groups which ruled 
the Netherlands Kingdom from 1920*40 although known as the Right-wing 
of Parliament, actually fidlowcd a middlc-id'-thc-road course. The Liberals, 
the Progressives and Socialists Firmed the Opposition and therefore but not 
wholly accuratdy were known as the Left. 

The economic crisis of the thirties, liowcver, sharpened the antithesis between 
the denominational ‘Right’ and the non-denomiimtional The leader- 
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ship of the Right fell to Mf. Hendrik Colijn of the ARP, whose views on econo- 
mic policy concurred to a large extent with those of the old Liberals. Under 
his leadership the ARP lost its former character of a party of small middle 
class and peasant people of strict religious views. The Christian Historical, 
and, less explicitly , the Catholic Party went along with him. Cohjnhs politi- 
cal trend of thought most clearly found expression in his policy of stalling the 
evolution towards self-government, pursued in Indonesia. 

The war brought the temporary disappearance of most parties. A general 
feeling of national unity resulted in attempts to build up a general, non-deno- 
minational movement, but the Anti-Rcvolutioiiary Pa it} ne\ei. took part in 
the discussions. The first outcome was the transformation of the pre-war 
Social Democratic Party into a Labour Party (Pur/IJ van de Arbe'd), which 
included, besides the Socialists, the Progressives and a small section of the 
Catholics and some former members of the ARP and CUP. The Catholic 
Party was revived under the name of the Catholic Peoples Parly. All the 
remaining Liberal groups were fused into the Party for Freedom and Demo- 
cracy {VVD: Voor Vri jkd cn Dmocraik), The Communists who never 
had considered giving up their political independence, emerged in greatly 
increased strength. 

The first elections for the Second Chamber of Parliament were held in 194.6. 
A second election took place in 194^* (Phe Secoml (..haniher is direedy 
elected by the people according to a system of strict proportional representa- 
tion, introduced in 1917. The members of the First (.hamber arc appointed 
by the Provincial Assemblies, again on proportional basis). 


The results were: 

Catholic People’s Patty 
Labour Party 
Anti-Revolutionary Party 
Christian Flistorical Party 

People’s Party for Freedom 
and Democracy 

Communist Party 
Smaller parties 


1946 194H 

5Z 32 

29 27 

15 ^3 

B 9 

U H 

10 8 

2 3 

100 100 


There is a considerable, but in Western Europe qui<e nornial, discrepancy 
between the number of votes obtained by the respective parties and their 
active membership. The following figures were obtained ihrou|!,h an iiu|uiry 
with the party secretariats: 




Members 

Votes in 1948 

Catholic Party 

400,000 

1,551,000 

Labour Party 

119,000 

1,2(35,000 

Anti-Revolutionary Party 

101,000 

651,000 

Christian Ilistorical Party 

50,000 

45 3,000 

Liberals 

25,000 

391,000 

Communist Party* 


0 

0 

0^ 

rP 

CO 


Membership to all parties is open to all Dutch citizens who subscribe to the 
party’s programme of action. Some patties (the Catholic, the Anti-Revolu- 
tionary and the Labour parties) maintain the principle that membership in a 
local club is primary which automatically includes metnbership of the party 
as a whole. This is a reminiscence of the time when representatives were 
elected according to the district system and local organizations were of great 
importance. Other parties, such as the Liberals, have introduced membership 
of the national organization. The Communist Party distinguishes between 
local and hictory groups. The latter have a more or less autonomous position 
within the regional organization. 

All parties rcser\'e the right to eject members from the party to the National 
Committee, usually with sateguards for the rights of the accused to bring 
their objections to the forum of the party. The Communist Party is the 
only one which maintains a strict system of supervision over its members 
and the party committee through a control committee. It iwS also the only 
one that enforces a strict party discipline and does not permit public 
discussion of the party methods and aims by its members. It also differs 
from the other parties in that its Central Committee appoints the candidates 
for representative functions, which right is reserved to the members, at least 
formally, by ail other paities. Naturally, the party committee strives for a 
balanced representation of all social groups, represented among the member- 
ship, and therefore reserves a certain influence on the coinposition of 
parliamentary representation, wuich they hope to achieve, but nevertheless, 
members have the right to reject from or add to the list of candidates, 
names of their own choice. 

Tnc political principles for which the individual parties stand are sufTicicntly 
clear from these historical developments. According to their views on econo- 
mic and social policy they may at present be grouped from right to left as 
follows: 

Riglif Centre Left 

A. R. E, C. II. P., V. V. D. Cath. P. P. Labour, Comm.P. 

Before the war a combination of the ARP, CPIP and Cath. PP controlled 
the Govcnimcnt. After 1945 tw<j Cabinets (the Cabinet of Schermerhorn 1945- 
46, and die (aibinct o{ Bed 1946-4B) were formed by a combination of the Cath, 

^ * I'hc Secretariat of the Coimnunist Party replied to our inquiry by referring to a 
periodical, whci'c, however, the ligurcs we were looking for, could not be found. 
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PP with Labour. In 1948 a Cabinet on a broader basis came into power, 
composed of members of all parties exclusive of the ARP on the extreme 
right and of the Communists on the extreme left. 

It remains to be seen whether the general shift in power in Western Europe, 
from Left-Centre to Right-Centre (compare with Western Germany, Italy, 
Belgium) will also bring about a change in party alignment in Holland. 

The Hague 
15 September 1949 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. By M. N. Roy. (Renaissance Publishers, 
Calcutta: 1949, pp. 631, Rs. 18/-) 

Communism today is a house divided against itself. Paradoxically enough 
Soviet Russia’s victory over Fascism has not meant any accession of strength 
to the ideology which the Russian people have passionately believed in and 
practised since the Bolshevik Revolution. On the contrary, it has created — > 
schism in the ranks of the professed friends and followers of Soviet Russia. 
These, too, have contributed, since the war, in no small measure, to the mount- 
ing chorus of capitalist hatred against Stalin and Soviet Russia. Roy’s 
Bjfssian devolution is significant as representing both these tendencies. 

The book deserves the closest and most careful attention. Its author is 
possessed of qualities which rare in themselves are rarer still in their combina- 
tion. Roy is reputed to be both an original and versatile thinker and courage- 
ous man of action. His record in both fields is too well-known to need repe- 
tition here. What is more to the point, however, is that Roy has devoted 
the greater part of his life to a close study of the theory and practice of Com- 
munism. 

The Russian devolution^ it must be confessed, hardly comes up to the great 
expectations raised by the author’s reputation. To us it appears to be wrong 
in conception and unscientific in execution; and its practical conclusions, to 
say the least, are naive in the extreme. 

Roy’s object is to assess the significance of the Russian Revolution for Russia 
and the contemporary world up to date. He has been writing the book for over 
a period of ten years, "recording history in the process of making.’ He avers 
that his book stands the test of scientific objectivity. It is illuminating to 
glance briefly at his notion of scientific history: "To analyse the experience of 
a particular period objectively, instead of interpreting It from this or that point 
of view, is the scientific method of writing history.’ Of course no historian 
can be "entirely free from subjectivism, for knowledge presupposes the 
existence of the knower.’ Nevertheless, within such a limitation, what is 
the test of objectivity? "It is the readiness to change one’s opinion when 
subsequent experience challenges its validity.’ But of course, experience 
too has to be objectively analysed, the sequence of facts understood in their 
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logical significance, not by intetpteting them from a fixed point of view. Any 
fact is not to be judged by its supposed purpose or imaginary cause, but by 
its logical implication.’ We suppose the discovery of the logical implication of 
facts requires certain major premises; one wonders where these are to be de- 
rived from if facts are not to be interpreted from a fixed point of view! Appar- 
ently there seems to be no way out of the meshes of the subject-object relation- 
ship; still Roy declares that his present attempt stands the test of objectivity 
presumably because he has been so ready to change his opinions. May one ask 
if men, especially practical politicians, are not seldom ready to change their 
opinions for reasons less scientific than an objective analysis of subsequent 
experience? After all this, Roy coolly declares: ‘This is not history written 
from a personal or any theoretical point of view. At the same time I do not 
make the absurd claim of having started with an open mind. I had a distinct 
theoretical predisposition and corresponding expectations of the Revolution. 
Concretely, I began the study of what I believed to be the constructive phase 
of the Revolution as a Marxist; and it was also as a Marxist that I was driven 
to the conclusion that, pragmatically, the Revolution was not conforming 
with its a priori theoretical pattern.’ We leave the reader to work out for 
himself Roy’s idea of scientific history. It is clear from the above that he had 
a ‘theoretical predisposition’ if not ‘a point of view’; and further that he carried 
on his studies as a Marxist. Marxism is presumably not a fixed point of view 
for has not every student of Marxism insisted that it is no closed system 
but is essentially dynamic? That is why Roy has ventured beyond orthodox 
Marxism to a new Humanism, which in his view perhaps is its latest avatar. 

It is evident that Marxism does not furnish for Roy a criterion of scientific 
objectivity; else he would not have been so much obsessed with the subjective 
element in knowledge. If any doubt still remains, it is dispelled by the 
following: ‘If consciousness is determined by the physical existence, (it is not 
clear whether reference to social existence is deliberately excluded) then a 
really Marxist study of history should not be theoretically hide-bound. 
Empiricism is nowhere more valid than in the study of history’ (cf, Preface 
p). That a writer of Roy’s intellectual stature should make the elementary 
confusion between Marxism and Empiricism is simply amazing. It is no 
doubt true that Marxism sets great store by facts as against the abstractions 
of a priori theory. But what is more important to remember is that Marx 
and Engels have defended ‘theory’ and ‘proper philosophy’ against the attacks 
of positivists, empiricists and pragmatists. 

It is precisely because consciousness is a function of existence that empiric- 
ism becomes a dangerous method in the social sciences. Lynd has well 
explained how the empiricist studying facts with an air of scientific neutrality 
in the simple belief that facts will tell their own story, ends by sanctifying the 
status quo. Being inside the going system he unconsciously accepts its crite- 
ria as to the significance of facts and problems. And as he states the problems 
so are his remedies. An objective economist studying the facts of capitalist 
crisis, for example, regards it as essentially a deviation from the normal, and 
suggests monetary, fiscal and ocher remedies to overcome it. It cannot occur 
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to him that it is a normal phenomenon inherent in capitalism, and can be over- 
come only by scrapping the capitalist system. This is what the solipcists and 
empiriconomists mean by saying that knowledge is relative to the knower. 
Is it not possible then to achieve objective knowledge? Lynd explains the 
distinction between frankly biassed objectivity and true scientific objectivity 
by an apt illustration: An anthropologist studying Negro Voodoo must, of 
course, first of all, analyse it as it exists in the consciousness of the Negroes 
themselves; but he must also set it in a wider context of relationship and mean- 
ing; he must analyse it also as sophisticated science knows it to be.^ It is 
the failure to take this second step which is responsible for the biassed 
objectivity of current social research. 

Lynd is quoted to show that the distinction is well-known to bourgeois 
scientific method also. The Marxists explain the same thing by their doctrine 
of necessary false consciousness. ‘Necessary false consciousness is necessarily 
false consciousness genetically determined so as to be false by necessity. It is 
false not as a fault of consciousness but by fault of a historical order of 
social existence causing it to be false. It is also necessary pragmatically, 
for the perpetuation of a social order which is historically necessary. The 
false consciousness of the ruling bourgeoisie was necessary for early 
capitalism to play its revolutionary role of freeing mankind from the 
fetters of feudalism.’ ^ The whole of bourgeois economics as it has 
developed since the day of Adam Smith, is one vast illustration of this 
same false consciousness. When Plato and Gandhiji preached their idealistic 
theories of social change, they were quite sincere and true to the still, small 
voice within. The true significance and essentially reactionary quality of such 
doctrines at the present moment can be realized only when they are set in the 
wider context of the Marxist laws of dialectical social development. 

We have stressed at some length these theoretical niceties because we are 
convinced that Roy has been a victim of the common bourgeois consciousness. 
His reading of contemporary history suffers from a naive acceptance of the 
values of the going system. He comes to conclusions which completely belie 
his former beliefs and practice. This makes his book all the more dangerous. 
He captures the sympathy of the reader by the air of injured innocence and 
righteous indignation which informs his book. Vile treachery to the sacred 
cause of Revolution on the part of his erstwhile comrades has turned Roy into 
their implacable enemy. He stood steadfast by Stalin even when the latter made 
a pact with the accursed Nazis. It can be no small feat on the part of Stalin, the 
reader is left wondering, to have alienated the sympathies of so staunch a sup- 
porter. That is sufficient condemnation of Stalin’s policy. On the other 
hand, may it not be, the discerning reader might ask, that there is a complete 
volte face on Roy’s part, which constitutes an interesting phenomenon for the 
psychologist to investigate? A brief examination of his criticism of Stalin’s 
policy and his constructive suggestions in the cause of socialist world Revolu- 
tion will bring out the justice of our remark. 

^ Lynd, Knowledge for What, p. tzz. 

^Modern Quarterly Vol. II, No. 4, 1947, p. 
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According to Roy the world scene since the Soviet-German pact is strewn 
with the wrecks of lost opportunities by Soviet Russia in the cause of Revolu- 
tion. Instead of seizing the occasion for attacking Germany, thereby putting 
an end to their moral isolation, and appearing on the stage as the saviour of 
Europe, the Russians callously watched the fall of France. This meant a set- 
back to the policy of Red Napoieonism which would have made Russia the 
leader of post-war Europe (p.357). In the second place, the Russians should 
have welcomed, during the Peace conferences, the British Labour Government 
as an ally in the task of reconstructing Europe on a new foundation. The 
economic foundation of British Imperialism had been blasted; and it was an 
incredibly foolish policy to denounce the Labour Government as reactionary, 
engaged in anti-Soviet conspiracies in the tradition of British Imperialism 
(p.364). In a similar spirit, Russia should not have embarrassed Britain by 
indiscriminately supporting colonial nationalism. Such a policy is reactionary 
from a Marxist point of view. Stalin’s home policy was equally reactionary. 
He merely substituted State capitalism for private capitalism (p.382). Break- 
ing away from the Leninist tradition, he scrapped the New Economic Policy 
and launched upon forcible collectivization of agriculture which amounted to 
a war upon tne peasantry. This emphasized the dictatorial character of the 
Soviet State (p.388-90). This type of totalitarian internal rule found expres- 
sion, according to Roy, in the new poHcy of Russian expansionism at interna- 
tional conferences in post-war years. This was the reason why Russia sabotaged 
the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers. The aggressive character of 
Russian nationalism led to the formation of the American counter-offensive. 
To meet the American danger Russia tightened her grip on the countries of 
South-Eastern Europe. Henceforward Russia was defiantly non-co-operative 
with any plans that emanated from America: she refused to accept the Marshall 
Plan which offered her jointly with Britain the leadership of democratic Europe. 
Only Communist cussedness stood in the way of a democratic commonwealth 
of Europe at the Paris conference (p.474). 

Communism is thus degenerating into aggressive nationalism and actually 
promoting the revival of Fascism (p.493). The Communist Party of Soviet 
Russia has been dictating their policies to the Communist Parties in Europe and 
Asia. In France and Italy Communist tactics failed to seize power. In 
Czechoslovakia they staged a successful ‘bloodless revolution’; but Yugoslavia 
continues to be a thorn in Russia’s side. The tide is on the turn; there may be 
a third world war, but no Proletarian Revolution. Thus has history been 
marred by the miscalculations and lust for power of a single man. 

What then is to be done? Marxism has been weighed and found wanting. 
The Russian experience has exposed its fallacies. Like Fascism, it stands for 
medieval barbarism against the values of modern civilization. The Marxian 
theory of leadership which regards the proletariat as the revolutionary class 
par excellence is also all wrong. That class is too dense to appreciate ‘the great 
technological, material and intellectual achievements of modern civilization; 
its interests are not identical with the interests of modern civilized society. 
Socialism can no longer claim the monopoly of the ideals of political liberty, 
7 
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economic equality and social justice. These are not the ideals of any particu- 
lar class; they are human ideals. Therefore a party of the working class is not 
the only instrument for their attainment. All the educated, cultured idealistic 
members of society the world over are being attracted by this New Humanism, 
while the culturally backward toiling masses are responding to the Communist 
appeal to the base human instincts (p.538). The Americans, too, whatever 
may be their ulterior motives, in helping Western Europe to its recovery, are 
not in the least degree curtailing the rights and liberties of their beneficiaries. 
In the event of the Russian Colossus provoking a war between itself and Ame- 
rica, the duty of the common people, therefore, is clear. They must organize 
people’s parties and mobilize public opinion solidly behind the Western Union, 
which constitutes in the present context, a Third Force in the field of internation- 
al politics. That is the only hope for maintaining peace and helping civiliza- 
tion to survive its worst crisis, and building a new world order under the ban- 
ner of a New Humanism (p. 531)- 

To do full justice to Roy’s conclusions, both critical and positive, would be 
beyond the scope of a review article. Fortunately it is neither necessary nor 
useful. The line of thinking which has been developed at length in the present 
book is familiar to people in this country. The surprise that Roy and his 
followers created by dubbing the war against Germany 'a people’s war’ is still 
fresh in the people’s mind. That was one of the chief reasons why the Royists 
became isolated from political life and speedily became a spent force in this 
country. It is difficult to say if Nationalist India secretly desired the triumph 
of Germany or Japan, but in any case it was not above viewing England’s 
difficulty as India’s opportunity. That is why the Royists found no quarter 
with the Congress. * Now this concept of 'the people’ seems to be a crucial one 
in Roy’s thought; The British Labour party is a party of the people; so is the 
Communist party of China. Russia should have supported the people’s parties 
in colonial countries instead of the parties of bourgeois nationalists. The , idea 
seems to be that with the triumph of the Allies, Imperialism would have been 
as dead as the dodo; the people’s movements in all countries would have been 
strengthened and socialist ideals would have speedily filled the vacuum. In 
Roy’s view India’s freedom is an unmitigated curse both to India and the world. 
Had India remained a British colony, with Britain going socialist after the war, 
she too would have travelled on that road. Having become an independent 
national-capitalist State she is inevitably moving towards Fascism and providing 
a new home for capitalism when it is decaying in other parts of the world 
(pp. 3 69-70). Such is the tragic conclusion to which the concept of the 'people’ 
leads. 

To reason thus is to reckon without Lenin’s law of the uneven development 
of capitalism in the epoch of imperialism’. In such a view there is no reason 
why the war between Germany and the Allies should not be regarded as an 
imperialist war for colonies and markets, and then Russian neutrality at the 
time of the German invasion of France becomes easily explicable. There 
is no reason why younger capitalist nations like America should not aspire 
after the hegemony of the capitalist world. The notion that socialist ideals 
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will spread simultaneously in all countries is also reminiscent of Trotsky’s 
notion of a world revolution, following a final clash between capitalist and 
proletarian forces. The shape of events since the war has confirmed Lenin’s 
insight. In an exhaustive survey of European Recovery and United States Aid, 
J. J. Joseph points out that the vast upheaval of the Second World War has 
given birth to fundamental and historical changes in forms of economic 
development. There is a new form of imperialism which encompasses the 
smaller dependent nations. These are nominally sovereign nations that are 
economic vassals of one or more powers. They are accurately described by 
the term “'semi-colonies’. The new form of imperialism includes control of 
production, trade, economic policy and standard of living of these semi-colo- 
nies.® 

Roy is also mistaken regarding the role of the British Labour Party. It is 
of course clear to everybody that Britain today is actively collaborating with 
American Imperialism. But even a cursory glance at the history of British 
Labour will convince anyone that nothing better could have been expected 
of it. British Labour had always had a reformist leadership. While the rank- 
and-file worker could possess only the ‘spontaneous trade-unionist conscious- 
ness’, ^he leaders openly adopted policies of their employers. During the 
inter-war years ‘the leaders were driven into more active collaboration with 
business and empire, until in 1945 they actually took over official responsibility 
for it. With full responsibility the old carefree slogans passed by conference 
after conference, anti-imperialism, friendship with the Soviet Union, inter- 
nationalism, indeed even socialism itself— -had to be dropped A Minister 

of Food defended the British Empire while a Colonial Under-Secretary 

rejected colonial industriali2afion’^ 

Soviet Russia has always been considered a dictatorship; now her foreign 
policy is referred to as Red Imperialism. It is strange to find that Roy shares 
this common bourgeois prejudice. In the first part, he thought that Soviet 
Russia had achieved the fundamental condition for the establishment of social- 
ism, viz. the abolition of the private ownership of the means of production; 
however, after Stalin’s collectivization of agriculture, he considers Soviet 
economy as no better than State Capitalism, We thought that that term refer- 
red pre-eminently to the Nazi economy. Is there no difference then, as Hayek 
assures us, between Fascism and Socialism, even assuming both are totalita- 
rian? Is the question of dictatorship to be analysed only in terms of the degree 
of party monopoly of political power? Does the nature of the State under 
capitalism, ‘the private ownership of Government by business’ make no 
difference? Roy seems to have curious ideas about the relation of Surplus 
Value to socialism. He makes Marx say that production of Surplus Value is 
the specific feature of Capitalism. Since Surplus Value is produced and invest- 
ed in industries in Soviet Russia, it is no better than State Capitalism. In 
this sense Capitalism has a very hoary origin. We can date its beginning ever 

® Joseph, Science and Society, Vol. XII, No. 3, pp. 380-81. 

* Hobsbawn, Trends in the British Labour Movement, Science and Society, Vol. XIII, 
No. 4, p. 311, 
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since the time man was able to produce more than was necessary for his subsis- 
tence. Not production of surplus value but its appropriation by private in- 
dividuals is the specific feature of capitalism. And once private property in 
the means of production is abolished, the very instrument of exploitation is 
taken away. It is for this reason that Marxists assert that true freedom and 
democracy is compatible only with socialism. Those who have denounced 
Russia’s foreign policy as aggressive nationalism have not produced any evi- 
dence of Russian exploitation of her so-called sateHte nations. That Russia 
should desire to be leader of the Communist world and do everything in her 
power to safeguard her frontiers is easily understandable and was even recog- 
nized and conceded by the Anglo-Americans in the post-war conferences. 
This and no more is the meaning of Russia’s foreign policy in Eastern Europe 
and Asia. 

There is another important consideration to be borne in mind in evaluating 
Russian aggressiveness internally and externally. The conduct of an indivi- 
dual or the policy of a government is as much self-determined as determined 
for them by circumstances. It is usual to denounce the Communist for acting 
on the Machiavellian maxim, 'the end justifies the means’. He is alleged to be 
unscrupulous and intent on violent means to accomplish his end. We do 
not think that Communists specially love to gloat over violence and blood; 
they, like others, have to use means which in context of the situation are adequate 
to realize the end. But driven into a corner even a worm will turn. Commu- 
nists are after all flesh and blood and suffer from all the weaknesses to which 
flesh is heir. May one ask whose responsibility is it if they take to violence 
and bloodshed when denied the rights of ordinary citizens? When conflict 
between Capitalism and Communism is imminent, is it unreasonable for Russia 
to desire that Communists everywhere should close their ranks and stand 
solidly behind her as their leader? Stalin, as the originator of the idea of 
'Socialism in one country’ would respect different types of Communism in 
consonance with national peculiarities, but cannot allow any division in the 
ranks of Communism at a time of crisis. After all nothing more is insisted on 
than that Tito should stand by the verdict of the majority in the Cominform. 
When danger threatens them all, prudence requires that the' Cominform coun- 
tries must stick together and must not challenge Soviet leadership. At a time 
of crisis even the so-called democracies take on a totalitarian character. 

It is from this standpoint that the doctrine of the Third Force and the pre- 
tensions of neutrality generally should be viewed. A period of conflict can 
ill afford the luxury of compromise and balance-of-power politics. At such 
a time he who is not for us is against us. Even if a semblance of neutrality 
is maintained its only effect is to strengthen the status quo. To remain passive 
in a society based on violence, injustice and exploitation is to throw your weight 
in favour of its continuance. This will expose the reactionary quality of Roy’s 
doctrine of the Third Force. 

Finally Roy’s gospel of New Humanism is the limit. Reaction can go no 
further. Roy believes in 'the humanist tradition, the liberal ideas, democratic 
ways of life atjd tnoral values of triodern civilization’. The defeat of Fascism 
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made the peoples of the world passionately devoted to these ideals. They are 
not the ideology of any particular class; the proletariat cannot he expected to 
appreciate them fully. It is therefore not qualified to be the leader of the ' 
Revolution. Since socialism proposes to reorganise society, it is an ideal for 
the whole of humanity. There can be no more complete break with Marxism. 
The fundamental nature of a class society is ignored and the doctrine of class 
war given a decent burial. Lenin’s teaching on the role of the Communist 
party in educating the worker into political consciousness carries no meaning 
and the necessity of a political revolution, violent or otherwise, to change the 
structure of social relations is conveniently forgotten. It seems the ghost of 
Proudhon, the petty-bourgeois par excellence is resuscitated to life again in Roy. 
So much is he in love with the bourgeois ideals that he hopes by their help 
to remove the contradiction implicit in the social structure. Once more there 
is a new interpretation of the world, but no attempt to change it. From Revolu- 
tion to Renaissance — that is a neat summary .of Roy’s thesis. 

15 Fehruarj 1950 N. A. Mavlankar 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: A Secular State — How it was 
built and how it works Bj M. Ramaswamy, (Bangalore, Gokhale Institute 
of Public Affairs, July 1949, Price Re. i/-). 

This is a small booklet of 37 pages and is of topical interest to the people 
in this country, where like the United States of America an attempt is being 
made to build a Secular State. 

The booklet describes the unfortunate conditions of religious persecution 
prevailing in the American Colonies and the efforts made, by Madison and 
Jefferson to establish religious freedom and to secure the separation of the 
State and the Church first in Virginia in 1786 and later in the United States by 
the first amendment to the Constitution in 1791. 

Para 3 of Article VI had laid down: — 

‘No religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States’, and the first amendment catagoricaily 
stated: — 

‘^Congress shall make no laws respecting an establishment of religion, or 

prohibiting the free exercise thereof This prohibition was extended to 

the individual States by the fourteenth amendment made in 1868. 

The rest of the booklet is devoted to the exposition of the ^establishment of 
religion’ clause and to the description of the manner in which the provisions 
of the Constitution in this respect are enforced by the law courts. Writes 
Mr. Ramaswamy:- 

^The absence of any religious conflicts in the United States ever since its 
foundation as a federal union one hundred and sixty years ago is a testi- 
mony to the wisdom of its founders who not only believed, as Mr. Justice 
Rutledge has well observed in a recent case, that “the great condition of 
religious liberty” is that it be maintained free from sustenance, as also 
from other interferences, by the State “but, in fact, staked the very existence 
of the new State” on the faith that complete separation between the State 
and religion is best for the State and best for religion.’ 
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This is a lesson which needs to he driven home in India, where, in spite of 
the terrible happenings of 1947, there are powerful sections of the population 
bent upon the establishment of a religious State and sabotaging the secular 
ideal 

18 JafiutzTy 1950 Gurmukh Nihal Singh 

FRONTIER LAND SYSTEMS IN SOUTHERNMOST CHINA: Bj 

Prof. Chen Han-seng. (International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 

Relations, New York, 1949, $2.) 

This is a comparative study of the social organization and agrarian systems 
prevailing among the two non-Chinese communities, the Pai Yi people of 
Yunan and the Kamba people of Sikang. Yunan lies near the Burmese and 
Kamba within the Tibetan Borderlands. In 1940, the author conducted 
detailed field surveys in these two agrarian regions and the statistical data 
presented in the report is the fruit of his laborious work. 

The social and economic history of the Pai Yi and the Kamba is the least 
known in India. It will be, therefore, interesting to give here a brief summary 
of this informative, scholarly and thought-provoking report. The Pai Yi 
people are widely scattered in the four provinces of Kwangsi, Kweichow, 
Kwantung and Yunan and the Kamba live in Sikang, Chingai, Northwest 
Szechuan and North Yunan. These regions are commonly known as the 
West Borderland of China. The Pai Yi people total about six lakhs and 
seventy-five thousand and the Kamba about twenty lakhs, which is two- 
thirds of all Tibetans in China. Both profess the Buddhist religion in its 
Mahayanist and Lamayist creeds. The Pai Yi are of Thai (Shan) or Siamese 
nationality and the Kamba of Tibetan nationality. These people came under 
Chinese jurisdiction during the Manchu period, 17th century A.D., and 
continued to be ruled by the National Government until it was paralysed 
by Communist penetration from Yenan a few months ago. 

The Pai Yi and the Kamba peasants are subjected to several inhuman 
social disabilities and customary laws. Both are feudalistic in political and 
social structure and the latter has particularly a long record of slavery. The 
peasant family has no right of land ownership, and they are subjected to a 
system of forced labour. The local chieftains and the top-ranking high offi- 
cials own all the land. The population is very thin, with a great scarcity of 
labour. Consequently forced labour remains part and parcel of the land owner- 
ship. The Kamba peasants must work for their masters, the feudal chieftains 
and the high officials under the system of forced labour. This labour includes 
cultivation, transport, domestic and other kinds of menial labour. In Tibetan 
this is known as ULA which means the working animal. Besides field work, 
the peasants, whether males or females, must carry water, cut grass, chop wood, 
feed animals, cook food, wash clothes, attend to the personal comforts of the 
landlords and serve in their family. When male peasant members become 
Buddhist monks, the females must meet all these requirements. 

Tribute and rent, trade and usury have demoralized the socio-economy of the 
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peasant population. Three major forms of tribute exist in the Pai Yi. They 
are: tribute in labour or work; tribute in kind or products and tribute in cash 
payment, which often takes away 27 to 30 per cent of the peasant’s annual 
crop income. The peasants are overburdened with the two-strata adminis- 
tration; one of the hereditary cjiieftains and the other of the Government, 
The Chinese feudalistic Government has not in any way helped to improve 
their liveHhood. These evils have made the peasants’^ standard of living 
appallingly low. 

The chieftains hold the land for payment of Government salary in permanent 
law holding and hereditary tenure of office. There was no private ownership 
of land. In India, such feudalistic agrarian systems existed in the Jagirdari 
Estates of Rajasthan and the Talukdari Estates of Agra and Oudh. 

The author who is an authority on Chinese agrarians problems thinks that 
redress could be brought to the peasants only through the immediate abolition 
of tne system of forced labour. Besides, political power should be taken out 
of the chieftains’ hands and a locally elected democratic administration with 
autonomous political power should be granted to the people. 

The author’s report and recommendations are highly valuable for ameliorat- 
ing the distressed conditions of the Pai Yi and the Kamba peasants. But 
whether they could be brought into fruition in a country paralysed by conti- 
nued internecine wars and ruled by a weak Government is very doubtful. 
Let us take a lesson from the past. Many experiments to solve the agrarian 
problem had been tried in ancient China. But the results were most unsatis- 
factory. The failure of these experiments was primarily due to internal chaos 
and from natural calamities such as famines, droughts, earthquakes and pesti- 
lence. Foreign invasion and the machinations of the wealthy and the landed 
aristocracy were the other greatest impediments against the successful working 
of agrarian reforms in China. Unless a country is free from all internal and 
external disorders, no reforms could be worked out successfully. The time 
factor is most important for creating an orderly well built socialistic society. 
Revolution brings in chaos but peaceful and gradual developments will herald 
the dawn of peace and plenty. 

China first introduced land reform under a scheme known as Ching-tien 
or ‘well-field’ system. It was widely put into operation during the Chou 
period when China was feudalistic in social and political structure. But it 
gradually disintegrated and passed away. Later much of the land was held in 
great estates and high rentals charged from the cultivators. Wang Mang, 
the usurper (ist century B. C.) attempted a sweeping agrarian reorganization. 
He declared the nationalization of the land, thus annihilating the big estates. 
The purchase and sale of land was forbidden. The land confiscated to the 
State was divided into equal tracts and given to the cultivators. But Wang 
Mang met with serious opposition from the wealthy and he was killed. The 
next was Wang An-Shi of the Sung period in A. D. 1067. But he also failed 
miserably. Then came Dr. Sun Yat-sen, father of the Chinese RepubKc. He 
laid great stress on the importance of introducing immediate agrarian reforms 
and raising the living standards of the peasants. Unfortunately he died early 
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and the subsequent events are well known to all students of Chinese history. 

The system of forced labour or semi-slavery is the greatest blot on civiliza- 
tion. The evil should be wiped out wherever it is found to exist. In Raj- 
putana, a bloodless revolution is now taking place, thanks to the tried and 
experienced officers of the State Ministry. Ere long, the evil will be obliterat- 
ed from the Indian soil by legislative enactments and through gradual and 
peaceful developments. 

The report under review merits the consideration o£ the States Ministry, 
Government of India, which has a similar task in Rajasthan. It also deserves 
careful study by students of agricultural economics. We congratulate Prof. 
Chen Han-seng and the Institute of Pacific Relations for bringing out this 
highly interesting work. 

15 November 1949 V. G. Nair 

THE LAW AND THE COMMONWEALTH. Bj R. T. E. Latham. (Royal 

Institute of International Affairs. Oxford University Press, 1949, 7s. 

6d. net). 

This essay of some 120 pages was first published in 1937 in the Survey of 
British Commonwealth Affairs, Volume I, Problems of Nationality, 1918-1956, 
by Professor W. K. Hancock. The essay contains a penetrating analysis of 
the nature of the association now called simply Commonwealth of Nations. 
It discusses the difficult questions of the extent to which Commonwealth 
Relations rest upon Law and Conventions, the nature and content of Common- 
wealth Law and Conventions and as to whether Commonwealth agreements 
and treaties are also international engagements and as such subject to inter- 
national registration and adjudication. The position taken up by Mr. Latham 
is generally sound and his exposition of the situation as it existed in 1936 is 
masterly but in several respects the position has since altered materially. The 
passing of the Nationality Act in Canada in 1947 and of the British Nationality 
Act in 1948 has almost reversed the position on the subject of nationally. 
The British Nationality Act, which came into force from i January 1949, 
has made the local citizenship in each Dominion the operative nationality — 
those who enjoy it shall also have the status of ‘British subjects’ or of 
‘Commonwealth citizens’ as they are designated in the Act. 

A very important change has been introduced by the decision of some of 
the Commonwealth countries to take issues and disputes between them to the 
United Nations and not to refer them to the ad-hoc Commonwealth Tribunals 
envisaged by the Imperial Conference of 1930. One such issue is the Kash- 
mir question which is actively engaging the attention of the Security Council 
at this moment. As stated by the Indian Prime Minister, India’s first loyalty is 
to the United Nations and her co-operation in the Commonwealth comes 
next ^provided it does not detract anything from India’s obligations as a 
member of the United Nations. 

Lastly, the decision of the 1949 London Conference of Commonwealth 
Premiers to keep India as a free and equal member in spite of her adoption 
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of a republican constitution, which comes into force from 26 January 1930, 
has altered the basic conception of the Commonwealth — ^in which members 
are said to be ‘united by a common allegiance to the Crown/ 

It is no doubt true that Mr. Latham would have taken note of these and 
other changes which have taken place since 1936 if his life had not been cut 
short, at the early age of 33 years, in August 1943 when his aircraft and its 
whole crew were reported missing — ^Mr. Latham having joined the Royal Air 
Force in 1941. 

However, as stated by Professor Hancock, in spite of the changed situation, 
the essay of Mr. Latham ‘in its original form contains so much fundamental 
thought that it will not, in this generation at least, grow out of date/ 

18 January 1930 Gurmukh Nihal Singh 

OTHER BOOKS 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR GENERAL, I. L. O., 32nd Session of 
International Labour Conference, Geneva, 1949, Report I 

The report presents a comprehensive, well balanced and objective analysis 
of the recent trends in social policy and the multifarious activities of the I. 
L. O. to defend and promote the well-being of the peoples in all areas of the 
world. The first chapter, dealing with the current economic background 
of social policy, contains a careful review of the post-war structure of the 
world’s economy and the recovery plans of the various Member States. 
However, the information regarding the present economic problems and 
reconstruction plans of the less-developed areas, particularly some of the 
Asian countries, appears to be rather cursory as compared to those of the 
highly industrialized countries of the West. In this connexion, the Director- 
General’s proposals for the expansion of the Organization’s executive, technical 
and regional work to be able to a face the changing circumstances arising from 
the urgent need of direct assistance to the underdeveloped countries are to be 
welcomed. ‘Mirrored in this report the reader will find a seething, restless 
world.’ And it is rightly concluded that unless the numerous man-power 
problems, which are outpacing the action taken to deal with them are 
solved, the 1 . L. O.’s objective of social justice throughout the world will 
not be achieved. 

2 December 1949 V. K. M. Menon 

LABOUR LAW JOURNAL (Edited and Published by Sri R. Venkatraman, 
1/174 Royapettah^High Road, Madras). 

The number of legislative measures that have come on to the Statute Book 
in recent years is indicative of the awareness on the part of the State of the 
importance of labour in a national set-up. Alongside such an awareness there 
is the growing consciousness on the part of labour of their rights and place 
in the scheme of things. 

For students of social problems and those engaged in administering and 
implementing statutory measures relating to labour, the Labour Law Journal 
will be a useful aid. A well codified anckdocumented compendium has been 
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a long-felt need and it is giatifying that timely action has been initiated in 
promoting a journal of this type. 

The journal has been well-planned and readably edited. It contains recent 
decisions given by the Madras High Court, awards of Tribunals and articles 
bearing on legislative measures by persons who could speak with authority. 
The journal also deals with proposed legislative measures. The statistical 
part of the industrial survey has also found a place. A brief summary of the 
point of law involved in each court decision will, it is felt, considerably help. 

The reader will find in it a thoughtfully documented journal which should 
prove tiighly informative and a useful guide to those handling labour. 

27 Octohr^ 1949 O. T. J. Zacharias 

THE AGRARIAN PROBLEMS OF MADRAS PROVINCE Bj V.V. Sayana. 
(The Business, week Press, 173 Lloyd Road, Madras 14, 1949, Rs. 12/8). 

The book Is a specialized study of the agricultural economy of the Madras 
Province and deals in detail with the problems of land tenures, rural indebted- 
ness, farm tenancy and agrarian labour. The difficulties which such works 
involve while being handled by the research scholar single handed are numerous 
and the author has done well in confining his field investigations to the eleven 
districts of Andhradesha. Besides being an authoritative work on the subject, 
the thesis fis marked nor nierely by deep study and laborious research but 

displays a living interest in the problems dealt with, ’ 

The author has, doubtless, made a valuable contribution to the literature 
on this aspect of Indian economy, of which, despite its great importance in the 
context of the present conditions obtaining in the country, there is still a dearth. 
A brief summary of the conclusion and the reforms suggested by the author 
to overcome the problems covered at the end of the book would have, perhaps, 
enhanced its value especially for a general reader not particularly interested 
in all the details. The glossary of the common vernacular terms, the com- 
prehensive bibliography and the index are both informative and useful; but 
space could have been found to give the contents of the tables, diagrams etc. 
and also the questionnaire issued by the author in the course of his enquiry. 
Though the get-up and printing is good, the price appears to be rather a little 
taxing for the pocket of the student and the general reader alike. 

2 January 1950 


V. K. M. Menon 
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THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION--A BRIEF STUDY* 

By S. Varadachariar 
I 

The new Indian Constitution has been before the public, even in its final 
form, for more than three months now, and its main provisions have 
been generally known for a much longer time. The opening declar- 
ation of the Constitution records the resolve of the people to constitute 
India into a ‘sovereign democratic republic." The words ‘sovereign" 
and ‘republic* are negative in their content, signifying that there is no 
longer a political superior nor a monarch. They merely mark a break with the 
recent past. The positive and basic feature of the Constitution is, therefore, 
the creation of a State that can be described as democratic. As the term 
‘democracy’ is often loosely used and vaguely understood, it may be useful to 
examine the implications of the claim that the Indian Constitution is a demo- 
cratic Constitution. We may then consider how far the Constitution Act, in 
its several parts, justifies this claim or fails short of it. How vague the concept 
of democracy is one can realize when one remembers that the United Kingdom 
claims to be a democracy, the United States of America claims to be a demo- 
cracy and Soviet Russia claims to be even more democratic than the other two. 
Whether ‘democracy’ itself is an ideal form of government,, whether it can 
ensure good government, are fundamental questions on which opinions have 
differed and will continue to differ. Pope represented the school of thought 
which considers all controversies about forms of government foolish. The 
less cynical and the more generally held view is that democracy is less objec- 
tionable than other contemporary forms of government. 

The oft quoted dictum of Abraham Lincoln requires that a democracy should 
be a government by the people and/i?r the people. The first part refers to the 
mechanism of government, afid the second to the aim or purpose, of the adminis- 
tration. As it is conceivable that though in form or profession a Constitution 
or administration may seem to be democratic it may yet fail in substance and 
effect to be a democracy, the above requirements may be sub-divided 
so as to require (i) that the structure of the Constitution should be 
democratic, (ii) that the method of its working should be democratic, (iii)that 
professedly its aims should be democratic, and (iv) that the Constitution should, 
in practice, be capable of achieving these aims. This four-fold requirement is 
emphasized by statements like the following: that democracy depends not on 
the form of the State but on the share which the people take in the working of 
the State and that the idea of democracy is not so much a form of government 
as a recognition of human brotherhood, of common aims and duties and of 
mutual obligations. 

* The address was delivered under the auspices of 'the Patna University during its 
Convocation Week and is being published with the kind permission of the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University. 



The necessity for emphasizing each of the above four requirements will be 
appreciated if we consider for a moment the history of the democratic move- 
ment. Some of the early Greek City States are sometimes spoken of as exam- 
ples of democracy; but they were democratic only in a limited sense because 
they rested on a large section of the population being slaves who had no poli- 
tical rights. The conception of democracy in a truer sense must be traced to 
the days of the American and the French Revolutions when the formula of Li- 
berty, Equality and Fraternity was enunciated. These terms were, however, 
not very clearly defined at the time and the history of English political thought 
and practice during the nineteenth century shows how a theoretical adherence 
to this formula may nevertheless fail to produce the desired result. One writer 
defines ‘Liberty’ by reference to political or cultural progress, ‘Equality’ by refer- 
ence to economic or material progress, and ‘Fraternity’ by reference to moral 
or religious progress. It will be more exact to relate liberty to individual free- 
dom of thought and action, equality to social relationship and fraternity to the 
principle which would reconcile individual freedom with social welfare. The 
English utilitarians of the nineteenth century beginning with Bentham thought 
that they would be giving effect to this formula by their theory of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. They believed that this end would be best 
achieved by allowing the fullest measure of individual freedom to every citizen; 
they thought that the free play of liberty would secure both equality and frater- 
nity, They ignored the fact that the uncontrolled sway of the principle of 
liberty would set in operation the principle of ‘competition’ with a view to 
individual success involving the exploitation of the weak by the strong, thus 
endangering both fraternity and equality. Adam Smith, the great advocate 
of the principle of free competition, hoped that under the ‘invisible hand’ of 
Providence, the principle of competition would, in the long run, redound to 
the general good. Providence has evidently preferred to keep aloof and allow 
mankind to evolve in its own way: the acknowledged failure of the Laisse^ 
faire regime has belied this expectation. The reaction to the social injustice 
resulting from this regime led to the growth of Marxism. Like all reactions, 
it went to the other extreme and totalitarianism tends to lay almost exclusive 
stress on the aim of equality, ignoring the ideal of liberty which is a necessary 
part of the democratic formula. 

History has all along been the history of oscillations between the principles 
of individual freedom and of social organization. Can means be found to 
bring about a co-ordination between them? The reconciliation between the 
two extremes must be brought about by due emphasis upon the third element 
of the formula, namely, the principle of fraternity, which substitutes co-opera- 
tion in place of competition and social welfare in place of individual success. 
Restating the aims of the State and the definition of its form in the light of this 
discussion, it would follow that they should be such as to secure the welfare 
of all citizens and promote a sense of equality and brotherhood amongst them 
even while allowing to each citizen sufficient freedom to develop his own 
personality, and that these results must be attained by co-operation among 
all citizens. 
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The aims of the Indian Constitution are set out in the opening declaration, 
as being to secure to all citizens Justice (Social, Economic and Political), 
Liberty (of Thought, Expression, Belief, Faith and Worship) and Equality 
(of Status and of Opportunity) and to promote among them Fraternity, assur- 
ing the dignity of the individual and the unity of the nation. This declaration, 
it will be noticed, is, in substance, an amplification of the French declaration 
with all its necessary implications. Not content with a mere statement of these 
aims, the Constitution has proceeded to give positive and detailed directions 
to the State in this behalf in Part IV (Sections 37 to 5 1). In the very nature of 
things, these directions are not such as can be enforced in a Court of Law; but 
if the control of the people over the administration be effective, pressure may, 
in due course, be brought to bear on the administration to give effect to these 
directions. Roughly, it may be stated that the directions in this part compre- 
hend what may fall within the scope of the principles of equality and fraternity 
in the French formula, e.g., a fair distribution of the wealth of the community, 
the right of all citizens to full employment and adequate livelihood, the provi- 
sion of education for all and public assistance during sickness, unemployment 
and old age, just and humane conditions of work, including opportunities for 
the full enjoyment of leisure and social and cultural development. The 
third limb of the formula, namely, liberty, differs from the other two in that in 
several respects it can be protected by judicial remedies. Several aspects of 
this principle of liberty or freedom have accordingly been particularized under 
the heading of fundamental Rights’ in Part III, e.g., freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, freedom of association, freedom to acquire- and own pro- 
perty and to practise any trade or profession, security of person and property, 
&c. Express provision has been made (section 32) that the Supreme Court 
can be moved by appropriate proceedings for the enforcement of these rights. 
The Constitution has thus endeavoured to state its aims and to ensure as far 
as is humanly possible that such aims shall be capable of practical realization. 

Ill 

There have been differences of opinion as to whether it is necessary or ex- 
pedient to enact provisions of the above kind in the Constitution Act. The 
answer to this question will depend upon the meaning that one may give to 
the word ‘Constitution.’ If it is to be limited to the mere mechanism of ad- 
ministration, these provisions may seem out of place. But, in the peculiar 
circumstances in which the new Constitution was enacted for this country, to 
mark the departure from the previous order as clearly as possible, and to place 
before the citizens and the administration alike their duties and responsibilities 
as well as their hopes and aspirations, it was expedient to set them forth in defi- 
nite and unambiguous terms. Many of the provisions in Part III relating to 
Fundamental Rights form part of the law in other systems also; only, they are 
taken as common law rights in some systems. There have been doubts in this 
country as to the availability of appropriate remedies in respect of some of them 
(especially remedies like man4m0s and certiorari) and the courts which are com- 



petent to award such remedies. It was in that sense necessary to make express 
statutory provision in respect thereof, and, having regard to the importance 
of the subject, it was as well to include these provisions in the Constitution 
Act instead of relegating them to some law of procedure. 

Much of the rest of the Act deals with what may be called the structure or 
mechanism of the Constitution and the manner in which it is to secure that 
the will of the people shall prevail. Before referring to them, a few special 
groups of provisions may be noticed. There are two groups of provisions 
relating to the administration of Justice, one group relating to the Supreme 
Court, and the other group relating to the High Courts in the several States. 
Doubts have sometimes been expressed whether these provisions should find a 
place in the Constitution Act. I fail to see anything inappropriate in their being 
there. The division of the activities of a State into executive, legislative and 
judicial is well-known, and if the first two sets of provisions can appropriately 
find a place in the Constitution Law, there is no reason to consider that the 
third will be out of place there. It is true that in other countries there is a 
separate Judicature Act containing many of the provisions now found in the 
Indian Constitution Act. That is merely an accident of the way in which the 
Constitution came to be framed in those countries. Even in this country, the 
High Courts Act of i86i, was a separate enactment, distinct from the Indian 
Councils Act of that year. But, later on, the British Parliament thought it 
better to consolidate the two sets of provisions into one enactment. In the 
present Act there were also other reasons which made it appropriate that the 
provisions relating to the Supreme Cpurt and the High Court should find a 
place in the Constitution Act. The Supreme Court is a new creation and it 
was desired to clothe it with kinds of jurisdiction which no court in the land 
heretofore possessed. It was also thought necessary to place the provisions 
relating to it beyond the possibility of amendment by the ordinary process of 
legislation. This has been achieved by including it in that group of provisions 
which can be amended only by the special procedure relating to constitutional 
amendments. It is with the same intent that certain provisions relating to the 
High Courts also have been included in the Constitution Act. It was also 
thought fit to make it perfectly clear that the independence of these Tribunals 
should be secured in every possible way; and, as the principle of the indepen- 
dence of the Judiciary is one of the fundamental principles of any modern Con- 
stitution, its enunciation rightly forms part of the law of the Constitution. 
The Constitution Act definitely accepts the principle of separation of executive 
from judicial functions. All judicial officers, whether administering civil 
justice or criminal justice, will henceforth be brought under the protection 
and the administrative control of the High Courts. 

The provisions of Part XVI (special provisions relating to certain classes) 
and Part XVII (Official Language) have become necessary by reason of the 
special conditions obtaining in this country, and they are more or less of a 
temporary character. The principle of equality, however sound in theory, 
cannot be allowed to ignore historical realities; and, as it has been recognized 
that the provisions of Part XVI should be regarded not as exceptions to the 



general principle but only as aids to give effect to it, there is nothing there that 
calls for criticism. Another special set of provisions have become necessary 
by reason of another historical accident, namely, the division of the country 
into two parts, one directly under the British Indian administration and the 
other under the administration of the Indian Rulers. In the attempt to inte- 
grate the latter with the former so as to create a united India, it has been found 
necessary to accept several compromises in view of the special circumstances 
of each area, and the provisions relating thereto have varied accordingly. It 
can only be hoped that in due course they will all come under the same general 
pattern. No purpose will be served by examining these admittedly exceptional 
provisions to see how far they satisfy the conditions of democracy. Care has 
been taken to see that they are as near an approach to democratic ideals as the 
circumstances permit. 

We may now turn to what even in the narrower sense constitutes Constitu- 
tional provisions. Dealing first witn the structural aspect thereof, it comprises 
two sets of provisions corresponding to the two divisions, the executive and 
the legislature. As the country decided upon having a Federal Constitution, 
two-fold provision had to be made in respect of each of these heads. We thus 
have four groups of provisions, those relating to the Union executive, those 
relating to the State executive, those relating to the Union legislature and those 
relating to the State legislature. As an essential part of the Federal scheme, 
a further set of provisions have had to be enacted to define and regulate the 
relations between the Union or Centre and the States, both in the executive 
sphere and in the legislative field. . The expression ‘Government by the people,’ 
however apposite to the small city States of Greece, where all citi2ens were not 
merely entitled but even bound to participate in the administration, has to be 
understood in a special sense in modern politics. As it is no longer possible 
for all citizens directly to participate in the administration the theory of re- 
presentative government has been evolved and ‘government by the people’ 
has to be understood as government by representatives elected by the people. 
Elaborate provisions have, therefore, become necessary to provide for the 
election of such representatives; some of them are found in the Constitution 
Act itself, but many more will have to be enacted in a special law relating to 
elections. Even when government by popular representatives takes the place 
of government by the people, these representatives cannot all take a direct part 
in the administration. A body has therefore to be found v/ho may be regarded 
as the nominees of these representatives but sufficiently compact to take a 
direct part in the administration of the State. This is the theory of Cabinet 
government, consisting of Ministers who are placed in office by the vote of 
the popular representatives and who remain in office only as long as they com- 
mand their support. The administration of the country, however, requires 
a large number of people to attend to its day-to-day routine; hence the diffe- 
rentiation between the Ministry and the permanent services has become a re- 
cognized feature of all modern Constitutions. It has been found in practice 
that the permanent service would best serve its purpose if it is kept outside the 
pale of popular influence. Hence, its recruitment as well as its rights and 



duties have had to be specially provided for. As recruitment is expected to 
be free from improper influences when entrusted to an independent body, 
Public Service Commissions have been provided for both the Union and the 
States. 

In the field of legislation, however, a larger number of people could parth 
cipate than in the strictly administrative field. The elected representatives 
are therefore constituted into legislatures. Detailed provisions have been made 
as to their powers, functions and procedure. Both in theory and in practice, 
there have been differences between various thinkers and countries as to the 
necessity or desirability of having a double Chamber system, one directly elect- 
ed by the people and another constituted in a different manner. As conditions 
in different parts of this country are varied in this respect, the new Constitu- 
tion has provided for a single Chamber system in some States and for a double 
Chamber system in other States. So far as the centre is concerned, it has pre- 
ferred to adopt the double Chamber system; but care has been taken to see that 
the popular Chamber will be the controlling authority in the last resort. 
Ttiough in name they are called legislatures, these bodies, particularly the popu- 
lar house, by their control over the Cabinet, are expected to control the general 
administration; and, in that sense, the administration becomes government by 
the elected representatives of the people and therefore by the people. 

While, by the several groups of provisions referred to above, the adminis- 
tration is vested in the people through their representatives, the executive 
authority of the State is in legal theory vested in a single individual, called the 
President in the centre and the Governor in each of the States. In form, his 
powers are left undefined and unlimited; but he is expected to play the role of 
a constitutional head who abides by the advice of his Ministers. It may as well 
be said that he acts as their adviser. In England, this Constitutional head is 
the King who occupies the place by hereditary right. In America, the office 
of the President is filled by election. Under the Indian Constitution, the Presi- 
dent of the Union is to be elected by an electoral college consisting of the elect- 
ed members of both houses of Parliament and the elected members of the 
legislative assemblies of the States. There was some difference of opinion as 
to whether the Governors of the States should be elected or nominated. 
The ultimate decision was against election. Section 155 now provides that 
the Governor shall be appointed by the President. 

A well-known feature of written constitutions, especially of Federal con- 
stitutions, is the distinction between ordinary legislation and constitutional 
legislation. The U. S. A. having come into existence as the result of an arrange- 
ment in the nature of a treaty, it was natural to provide that the terms of such a 
treaty should not be modified by a mere majority vote. Likewise, in the case 
of Subordinate Constitutions, like those of Canada and Australia and of India 
under British rule, it was natural to provide that the Subordinate Legislature 
should not have power to modify some of the fundamental provisions of Im- 
perial Legislation governing its own constitution or powers. On the other 
hand, a sovereign legislature like the British Parliament can pass what law it 
likes and the British Constitution knows no distinction between ordinary legis- 
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lation and constitutional legislation. An intermediate position has however 
been taken in some countries even when their legislatures are sovereign bodies. 
A certain sanctity or permanence has been attached to the provisions of the 
Statute embodying the constitution and special provisions have been enacted 
requiring a larger majority or laying down other special safeguards in respect 
of attempts to change the provisions of that Statute. Some constitutions 
have gone further and provided for a referendum^ or general consultation of ail 
voters, before any changes in the constitution can be made. This is strictly in 
accord with the theory of democracy, but it is cumbrous and has not found 
much favour, particularly in the case of large countries. The Indian Constitu- 
tion has (by section 368) provided a special rule of majority in respect of 
constitutional amendments and in a few cases it has also insisted on the ratifica- 
tion of such changes by not less than one-half of the Legislatures of the States 
affected. 


IV 

Before referring to some criticisms of the Constitution, I must mention that 
there are some who think that nothing less than a revolution will meet the 
needs of the situation today: one cannot hope to convert or convince them by 
arguments to the contrary. Apart from a vague desire to follow the ways of 
Communist Russia, it is not clear whether they have a constructive scheme in 
view. After all, even a Revolution need not be one brought about by violence: 
in English history, we have heard of the ‘bloodless revolution’ when James 
II abdicated and the absolutism of the Stuarts gave place to constitutional 
monarchy. A revolution only implies a drastic and major change in the ideas 
and institutions which constitute the framework of society. It may as well 
be peaceful and democratic as violent and totalitarian. The view that the ana- 
logy of the laws of biological evolution inevitably imports the element of 
‘struggle for existence’ and the survival of the strongest is no longer accepted 
as wholly applicable to human society, in vew of tne possibility of guiding 
social changes by considerations of morality and humane sentiment. One may 
well appreciate the impatience of those who think that what are called ‘vested 
interests’ cannot be persuaded by reason to change their ways and outlook, 
but those who stand by moral principles and look for long-term results should 
prefer a peaceful revolution even with its inevitable slowness and imperfections. 

The Constitution Act has been subjected to criticism from' various points 
of view. It may be well to consider some of them. It has been said that it 
is much too long, that it has practically followed the unpopular Government 
of India Act, 1955, and that it is a hotchpotch made up of bits taken from diffe- 
rent Constitutional enactments in different parts of the world. The criticism 
as to its lengthiness has in substance been dealt with in the observations I have 
already made in connexion with the Judicature provisions in the Act, It 
cannot be said that any large number of the provisions in the Act are altogether 
unnecessary; and, if they are necessary, it can make little difference whether 
they are all grouped in one enactment or are enacted in different statutes. 
Countries which have not attempted to embody the whole of their constitutional 



law in statutory form but have left much of it to common law and conventions 
stand on a different footing. The framers of the Indian Constitution did not 
start with a clean slate. For more than a century, detailed provisions in respect 
of the Indian Constitution had been enacted in different parliamentary statutes 
and when they came to be consolidated in the Act of 1 93 5 , their size and number 
were considerably increased in the attempt to meet the special situation created 
by the attitude of the Muslim League and the claims made on behalf of the In- 
dian States. When a new legislation attempts to replace existing legislation, 
it will give rise to doubts and difficulties in interpretation if matters specifically 
dealt with in the earlier legislation are simply ignored by the later. There 
was also the fact that the country had for a long time become familiar with the 
provisions of the pre-existing law and its working; and, except to the extent to 
which a departure therefrom was intended, it was the more prudent course to 
reproduce the existing provisions. After all, this criticism about lengthiness 
is merely one of form. The mere fact that the new Act follows the lines 
of the 1935 statute is not by itself a crime except perhaps in the eyes of those 
who think that anything smacking of the British connexion should be avoided. 

The criticism that the Act is merely a copy from the Constitutions of other 
countries is, even to the extent to which it is well-founded, devoid of substance. 
Constitution making has been the subject of so many experiments in the course 
of history that there is very little that can be said to be new; and it would be 
unwise, if, out of a craze for originality, the framers of a Constitution should 
decline to benefit by the experience of other countries. A careful comparative 
study of the provisions of the Act will also show that wherever either local 
conditions or future needs or the practical experience of working other Con- 
stitutions showed that a departure from existing examples was necessary, such 
departure has been made by the framers of the Act. There has unfortunately 
been very little constructive criticism from this group of critics beyond a vague, 
though vehement, suggestion that the country requires an indigenous Consti- 
tution, or a Constitution framed. in accordance with Gandhian ideals. What 
exactly would have satisfied this group of critics, it is difficult to see. There 
is ho doubt a sincere longing in some quarters ttiat this country must go back 
to its ancient ways and ideals, reviving a simplified self-sufficient village life 
with a complete decentralization of governmental administration. Those who 
hold this view forget that unless a substantial majority of people in this country 
are prepared to go back to that kind of life, no constitutional mechanism can 
compel or persuade them to go back to it. A Constitution can be framed only 
on lines related to the existing social order and social ideals. To the extent to 
which a revival of village autonomy is possible in these days, the Constitution 
Act expressly casts upon the administration the obligation to encourage the 
growth of village self-government. It would be an act of purblindness if we 
totally ignore the difference between world conditions as they existed fifteen 
or twenty centuries ago and world conditions as they exist today. In the days 
of the jet plane, no country can seriously think of limiting itself to the bullock 
cart. Isolationism, even if desirable, is no longer practicable. Foreigners 
came into India not because the inhabitants of the country wanted them but 
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in spite of their wishes. The result has been that willynilly the country has 
been very largely westernized. It is common knowledge that barely a century 
ago Japan desired to exclude the intrusion of foreigners. Once that attempt 
failed, that country became more westernized man the west in about half a 
century. It is a difficult problem of sociology and the history of civilization 
whether a community can adopt an alien civilization partially without being 
drawn on step by step into adopting it as a whole. Anyhow, there is nothing 
in the Constitution that prevents people who are so minded from living in 
accordance with the Gandhian ideals; but these very critics must be aware how 
many in India today are prepared so to live. 

Apart from general criticisms like the above, specific objections have been 
urged against particular portions of the Constitution Act. One of the most 
important among these relates to the distribution of powers between the 
Union and the States. There are many who think that Provincial autonomy 
has been greatly diluted in the scheme of the Act. This criticism assumes that 
in all circumstances Provincial autonomy to the maximum extent is good and 
necessary. There is very little to justify this assumption. That in other sys- 
tems, e.g., the U.S.A. or Australia, the centre has more limited powers than 
under 'the Indian Constitution, even to the extent that tnis is true, is of little 
significance. How the powers are in any particular case to be distributed 
between the centre and the units will largely depend upon historical and geog- 
raphical factors. In this respect, there is a fundamental difference between 
the situation in the U.S.A. and the situation in India. In the U.S.A., the 
Federal Constitution was the result of an attempt on the part of pre-existing 
autonomous States to federate for certain purposes. It was a federation in the 
true sense and the autonomous States naturally entrusted to the centre only 
such powers as were considered absolutely essential for the purposes for which 
they thought fit to federate. In India, the Federation is a wholly artificial 
creation and in the main does not deal with autonomous units already in 
existence. 

The geography and the history alike of India seem to have conspired to make 
it difficult for the country to choose between unity and disunity among its 
parts. The main geographical boundaries undoubtedly favour the unity of 
the whole area enclosed within those boundaries. But the physiographical 
features of the country, varieties of climate and the difficulties of access between 
one part and another when taken along with the distances, almost compel the 
existence of separate units. The early history of the country starts with a 
large number of independent and often warring political units; and even in 
the best days of Hindu or Muslim power, there has hardly ever been anything 
like a centralized administration. The so-called empires were, except for 
short periods, little more than suzerainties over subordinate kingdoms enjoy- 
ing virtual independence. The problem of a united India has been made more 
difficult by differences in religion, racial affinities, levels of civilization, &c. 
The one service which the British administration of India rendered to this 
country was the creation of an administrative unity, which, by its very com- 
pleteness, produced, by way of re?ction and opposition to it, a measure of 



political unity. From the eafly years of this century, the British administra- 
tion, out of its dislike of this growing political unity, has been attempting to 
encourage fissiparous tendencies in the land. The very immensity of the task 
of centralized administration over a country of the magnitude of India led to 
the scheme of decentralization, embodied in what are known as the Devolution 
Rules, which formed part of the scheme of the Montague Chelmsford Reforms. 
But it is important to remember that this was an arrangement of administrative 
convenience and not one arising out of disunity or illwill as between dijfferent 
parts of the country. The idea of a Federation or a Confederation took shape 
only with a view to bring the Indian States into some kind of unified organiza- 
tion, and it was no wonder that those who were responsible for that scheme 
were anxious to preserve the separate identity of the States. Even this would 
not have of itself or necessarily involved the autonomy of the British Indian 
Provinces which were only administrative units of one centralized government. 
It was the attempt to secure the consent of the Muslim League for some all- 
India political scheme, even while reducing the extent of the British control 
over India, that brought in the antithesis between the centre and the provinces, 
and the growth of the spirit which culminated in the partition of the country. 
If this history is borne in mind and it is realized that the attempt in India, 
though the Constitution is called federal, is not an attempt to bring together 
pre-existing autonomous units but an attempt to break up a pre-existing 
centralized administration, the difference between the Indian situation and 
the situation of the States which formed the U.S.A. will become apparent. 
In India, the division between the centre and the units should be one based not 
on hostility or suspicion but on mere considerations of convenience. No one 
who pays any heed to the present international situation can ’welcome the 
prospect of India being split up into a number of units, each suspicious of 
the other and unwilling to clothe the centre with effective powers of central 
administration. The experience of the food crisis during the last few years 
and the difficulty of financing the large industrial and engineering projects which 
are so essential for the progress of the country must bring home to all thinking 
men the imperative necessity of having an efficient central government in this 
country. The prudent course will be to determine from time to time the rela- 
tive strength of the centrifugal and the centripetal forces and use statesmanship 
in the way best calculated to secure the proper equilibrium between the two. 
Whether a particular subject should be assigned to the centre or to the provin- 
ces, or should be in the Concurrent field, is a matter on which opinions may 
honestly differ. But, even the decision on such a question must be reached 
on considerations of practical convenience and not on any arguments founded 
upon a theory of provincial autonomy. 

Much the same argument as the above underlies the criticism that the 
emergency provisions of the Constitution Act practically nullify provincial 
autonomy. The foregoing considerations are themselves sufficient to answer 
this criticism. It may also be mentioned in this connexion that even in coun- 
tries like the U.S.A. and Australia, the courts have, by the principle of necessary 
implication, recognized the necessity for the centre being permitted to exercise 
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extensive powers in an emergenqr. It may however be added that it would be 
a healthy convention if it was understood that the emergency powers 'were not 
to be lightly assumed or exercised without due consultation with the units. 

A criticism that deserves more serious consideration is that relating to the 
suitability of the system of Cabinet government to the circumstances of this 
country. In England, the Cabinet system was the result of a slow historical 
growth. We have had very little like it in this country. It is so intimately 
connected with the growth and organization of political parties in England 
that it may well be doubted whether in the absence of a similar structure in the 
political life of the country the Cabinet system can be successfully worked. 
Most critics of the British Constitution seem to be agreed that such success as 
it has had has been due not so much to the merits of the constitution as to the 
qualities of the statesmen and administrators who have worked it and of the 
people who have lived and prospered under it. But, if the experiment of 
democracy is to be given a genuine trial, the alternative of an irremovable 
executive would hardly be considered sufficient. The absence of an organized 
opposition party in the country cannot be remedied by the artihcial creation 
of an opposition. Till such opposition comes into existence in the natural 
course, a heavy responsibility will rest on the Cabinet to ensure that even in 
the absence of an organized opposition, dissentient opinions receive due atten- 
^tion and that the essential condition of democracy, namely, government by 
persuasion, is not ignored merely on the strength of the majority vote. I 
must add that even the party system is not without its dangers and possibilities 
of abuse. A multiparty system will result in instability of government. Even a 
two-party system may degenerate into a caucus government and representative 
government may be reduced to a farce by party solidarity. Parties may care 
more for power than for principles and voters may care more for persons than 
for ideas. Party politicians have a way of persuading themselves that the in- 
terests of their party represent the true interests of the country. 

Genuine apprehensions have been expressed as to the risks involved in the 
recognition of the principle of adult franchise and universal suffrage. Full 
fledged democratic theory undoubtedly requires universal suffrage: but it may 
well be doubted whether in the conditions obtaining in this country it would 
not have been safer to reach it by degrees. The capacity for self-government, 
it is said, cannot be created by law; people must be trained to it. Democracy 
presupposes a well educated mass of citizens; otherwise, it may become what 
Shaw described as ‘election by the incompetent many instead of appointment 
by the corrupt few.’ On the other hand, it i s felt by some that the risk of trial 
and error must be taken and that the people will not become fit for the 
franchise until they have actually had the franchise for some time. The very 
foundation of democracy is the faith that if given the opportunity the com- 
munity will progressively develop the knowledge and wisdom needed to guide 
collective action. Left to themselves, the great majority of people would 
not wish to govern but prefer to be governed . Absence of participation in 
any responsible decisions would only emphasize this lack of interest. At 
any rate, this emphasizes the urgency of the problem of mass education. It 



also imposes on all agencies and persons engaged in political propaganda and 
electioneering campaigns an obligation to refrain from taking unfair advantage 
of tbe ignorance or political immaturity of large sections of voters. 

There are again those who think that even with universal suffrage the Con- 
stitution is not likely in its practical working to ensure the fundamentals of 
democracy, namely liberty and equality. As regards liberty, they feel that the 
provisions relating thereto in Part III of the Constitution Act are hedged in by 
far too many restrictions which the government of the day, aided by a subser- 
vient legislature, may avail itself of much too readily. This is a question which 
goes more to the spirit in which the Constitution must be and is likely to be 
worked than to the frame of the constitutional provisions. Though in a sense 
the legislature is supposed to represent the people and to control the executive, 
this is true only in a long-term sense, namely, that at the time of each election 
the voters are at liberty to replace their representatives if they have ceased to 
represent the will of the people and that once in a way Parliament can turn out 
a ministry which no longer commands its confidence. But, so far as the day- 
to-day administration is concerned, the truth is that an executive, which claims 
to have been put in its place by the will of the representatives of the people, 
effectively controls Parliament by the majority behind it. The question of 
danger to liberty is more likely to arise in times of stress or emergency, and 
they are just the occasions when the majority in Parliament may for one reason 
or another yield to pressure from the ministry even to the extent of enacting 
repressive legislation. The test of democracy is not the freedom of those who 
agree with those in office, but that of those who disagree with them. But the 
remedy for this does not seem- to lie in a denial of necessary powers to the exe- 
cutive or the legislature. Those in authority as well as those in opposition 
must cultivate a spirit of compromise so that the defeated party may not feel 
a sense of humiliation and the majority may not press their advantage to the 
point at which it is likely to provoke a revolt. 

The relation of the Executive to the Legislature as above described involves 
the possibility of a conflict between the judiciary on the one hand and the Exe- 
cutive and the Legislature on the other by reason of the power of the court to 
declare certain laws to be ultra vires the legislature which passed them. Such 
a crisis actually arose in the U.S.A. when the Supreme Court declared parts 
of the New Deal legislation sponsored by President Roosevelt to be invalid. 
When the combined will of the Executive and the Legislature seems to be 
thwarted by the judiciary, it is easy to hold up the latter to popular disapproval. 
The Executive and the people should learn to respect the independence of the 
judiciary for its own sake and not allow themselves to be upset by such diffe- 
rences of opinion. 

The conferment of a power of legislation (called Ordinances) on the President 
and the Governors has been naturally criticized as inconsistent with democratic 
principles. The practice had its origin at a time when conflicts between. the 
irremovableExecutive and the expanding Legislatures of British India were anti- 
cipated and it was thought fit to arm the Executive with power to pass a law 
which the Legislature may decline to enact. A plausible reason was found in 



the circumstance that the British India Legislature was not continuously in 
session and emergencies might arise which might not brook the delay Involved 
in summoning the Legislature. The sting was contained in the provision that 
the Legislature even when it met could not repeal, amend or affect the ordinance 
passed by the Governor-General or Governor. The provisions in the present 
Act (sections 123 and 313) recognize the supremacy of the Legislature and give 
the power to the Executive only as an emergency arrangement. The emer- 
gency contemplated by these sections must be distinguished from the more 
serious emergencies provided for in Part 18 of the Constitution, i.e., threats 
to the security of the country. The scheme of ^e latter set of provisions is 
to vest in the Union powers which in normal circumstances would be exercis- 
able by the States. A further provision (enacted in section 3 5 8) is that during 
emergencies of the latter kind fundamental rights and remedies in respect there- 
of may be suspended. This provision rests on the principle that the safety 
of the State when that is threatened is more important than the liberty of the 
individual, the former being the sine qua non of the latter. 

Apart from the question of repressive legislation, the problem of Liberty 
understood in the wide sense of individual freedom of action and private 
ownership of property raises questions which partly bear on the problem of 
equality and partly also on the relations between the executive and the citizen. 
Recognition of the right of private property in the Constitution, in so far as it 
bears on the theory of equality, requires separate discussion: but at this stage 
the point of the criticism is that with the acceptance of the principle of the 
welfare State, there are bound to be serious interferences with individual free- 
dom and rights of property, notwithstanding their recognition in theory. 
Against such interference, the citizen ordinarily relies upon the judiciary for 
protection. But the growth of the tendency in recent times to exclude the 
jurisdiction of the court in a variety of matters imposes a serious limitation on 
the effectiveness of judicial intervention. This has been the subject of discus- 
sion in England for over a generation now. Even if, as held by some, many 
heads of quasi- judicial duties discharged by non-judicial officers are not capable 
of being done or controlled by the ordinary courts of the land, it may be a ques- 
tion for the future whether, as many jurists even in England recognize today, 
the increase in the power of the bureaucracy and the expansion of the sphere 
of their activities should not be accompanied by a system of administrative 
tribunals similar to those existing in the continent of Europe. Dicey’s opinion 
on this question is regarded by many as outmoded. The efficiency of writs 
of mandamus prohibition and certiorari is very limited, because they can 
only check abuses of jurisdiction and procedure. 

The whole problem of the relation of the permanent service to the people 
must receive a different orientation if democracy is to be a reality. With the 
development of a socialist policy, even if it does not amount to a communist 
policy, the sphere of executive action with its inevitable interference with in- 
dividual freedom and individual rights must continuously expand; and unless 
such interference is tempered by a due recognition of the principle that every 
public servant is a servant and not a master of the people, the theoretical recog- 



nition o£ the principle of Liberty or individual freedom will be of little 
value. 

It is an even more dijBScult problem how to give effect to the idea of equality 
with due regard to the principle of liberty and individual freedom of action; 
any attempt at a compulsory levelling, whether direct or indirect, will offend 
against the principle of the dignity of personality. The endeavour should be 
to bring about a sublimation of individuality, not its destruction. If there is 
to be a levelling, it should be a levelling up and not a levelling down. Whatever 
may be the psychological sa^sfaction to be derived from seeing other people 
deprived of advantages which one does not oneself enjoy, it is doubtful if this 
process will of itself materially contribute to the common good. It is presum- 
ably in this view that the Indian Constitution only postulates equality of oppor- 
tunity for all and equality before the law. It is not likely that those who may 
be described as leftists will be satisfied with the provisions in section 39 which 
merely enacts that the State shall direct its policy towards securing that the 
ownership and control of the material resources of the community are so dis- 
tributed as best to subserve the common good, and that the operation of the 
economic system does not result in the concentration of wealth and means of 
production to the common detriment. I do not consider this occasion appro- 
priate to enter into a discussion of the relative merits of capitalist democracy, 
socialist democracy and communist democracy; but I proceed to make a few 
observations on the assumption that full-fledged communism with the methods 
of administration associated with it today is not to be the immediate objective 
of the Indian Constitution. First and foremost, there is the question whether 
‘equality’ can ever be more than an idmL Many maintain that it is neither 
possible nor even desirable to achieve an absolute equality among all citkens. 
They hold that society must inevitably be differentiated on the basis of man’s 
personal worth, qualities, etc., and ail that can be abolished is differentiation 
in terms of -social classes or with reference to property. Bertrand Russel has 
pointed out that the lure of ‘power’ is even greater than the lure of wealth, that 
the mere abolition of inequalities of wealth will not bring about social equality 
and that every increase in the sphere of the State’s activity will only emphasize 
social inequality by increasing the number of men who by reason of their offi- 
cial status will wield power over their fellowmen. The communist experiment 
in Russia does not so far seem to have succeeded in producing a ‘classless’ 
society, ‘Social justice’ is one of the declared objectives of the Constitution, 
but it is well to bear in mind that in the attempt to eliminate social injustice the 
methods adopted should not be such as are likely to bring in new injustices or 
abuses in place of the old. Eveti where pressure or coercion is necessary, 
a gradual and non-violent application thereof is likely to yield better and more 
permanent, though not quick, results. 

The principle of ‘fraternity’ will come into play not by any trick of constitu- 
tion-making but only when every citizen will learn to put the good of the 
community first and his own only second. Social welfare must replace indi- 
vidual gain as a motivation for activity. In other words, people must learn to 
think in terms of their duties and responsibilities and not of rights and privi- 
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leges — a principle tnat Gandhi ji was never tired of teaching. Restraint volun- 
tarily accepted is superior to constraint imposed by authority. Free society is 
the self-disciplined society; for the only true freedom is that which is achieved 
by self-limitation and obedience to a moral law. In this sense, the solution of 
the problem is fundamentally moral and educational and not political or econo- 
mic. In other words, the social and economic revolution of the times calls 
for an ethical revolution. One worker has gone so far as to say that to expect a 
change in human society without a change in human nature is an act of 
lunacy. The general social character of the nation will determine the calibre 
of its administrators. 

THE UNITED NATIONS AND NON-SELF- 
GOVERNING TERRITORIES''^ 

Bj B. Shiva Rao 

There is much misunderstanding about the respective implications of the 
terms ‘trust territories’ and ‘non-self-governing territories’. Both terms are 
used in the U.N. Charter. Chapter XI deals exclusively with non-seif-govern- 
ing territories, while Chapters XII and XIII with the international trustee- 
ship system. A common error is to imagine that the jurisdiction of the 
Trusteeship Council extends over both categories. 

According to the original scheme of the Charter, three classes of territories 
were intended to be brought under the trusteeship system, namely : — 

(1) territories held under mandate after the first World War; 

(2) territories detached from enemy States as a result of the second World 
War; and 

(3) territoiies voluntarily placed under this system by States responsible 
for their administration. 

So far as the mandated areas arc concerned, aU are now under the trustee- 
ship system with the sole exception of South West Africa. South Africa, the 
mandatory Power responsible for its administration, has so far declined to 
bring it under trusteeship. It was argued at successive meetings of the General 
Assembly of the U.N. that the meaning of Article 80 of the Charter w^s clear 
beyond any ambiguity or doubt. This Article lays down that nothing in the 
Chapter shall be construed in or of itself as altering in any manner the rights 
of any peoples, or the terms of existing international instruments, to which 
Members of the U.N. may respectively be parties. It proceeds to say that 
the first paragraph of the Article shall not be interpreted as giving grounds for 
delay or postponement of the negotiation and conclusion of agreements for 
placing mandated and other territories under the trusteeship system. 

South Africa’s persistent refusal to accept the generally-held view regarding 
the obligations of mandatory Powers under the two Articles of the Charter 

*Addtess delivered -under the auspices of the Council at New Delhi on 13 May 1950. 
Mr. K. P. S. Menon presided. 
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mentioned above compelled the General Assembly, at its fourth session in 
1949, to make a reference to the International Court of Justice for its advisory 
opinion. The Court is expected to give its verdict in the course of this year 
on whether, with the extinction of the League of Nations, the mandate has 
ceased to have an operative effect; and secondly whether the Union Govern- 
ment of South Africa has a unilateral right, without reference to the U.N., to 
alter the international status of South West Africa. 

So far as trust territories are concerned, the powers and authority of the 
Trusteeship Council are considerable. Article 87 defines the functions and 
powers of the Council. It may consider reports submitted by the administering 
authorities; it may accept petitions and examine them in consultation with such 
authorities; it may provide for periodic visits to trust territories by missions 
appointed by the Council and at times agreed upon by the administering 
authorities; and lastly, it may take any actions which, in its opinion, are in con- 
formity with the terms of the trusteeship agreements. 

The discussions of the reports of the Trusteeship Council which take place 
annually, first in the Fourth Committee of the U.N. General Assembly and later 
in its plenary sessions, are of great value in ensuring that the administration 
of trust territories is in accordance with tne principles of the Charter. An 
issue of vital importance has arisen whether it is open to an administering Power 
to combine a colony under its own administration with a trust territory. It 
has been argued that such a merger is not prohibited by the Charter and that it 
makes for greater economy and greater efficiency in administration. On the 
other hand, apprehensions have been expressed by the Trusteeship Council 
that such a policy may result in a blurring of the responsibility of the U.N. for 
trust territories. 

In general, it may be observed that the authority of the U. N., exercised 
through the Trusteeship Council over trust territories, is far more intimate 
than in the case of non-self-goveming territories. There is no doubt that the 
authors of the Charter, in providing for the voluntary transfer of non-self- 
governing territories to the international truoteeship system, had visualised a 
process whereby a number of non-self-governing territories would gradually 
pass under the direct supervision of the United Nations under Chapter XII 
and XIIL That hope has not materialized in respect of even one such terri- 
tory. There are, at the present moment, many more territories described as 
non-self-governing than those which come under the trusteeship system. 
From the standpoint of population, there are only 15,000,000 people in trust 
territories as against about 200,000,000 in non-self-governing territories. 

It is both interesting and significant to follow the developments which have 
taken place in the U.N. during the five years of its existence in regard to non- 
self-governing territories. In the first place, the U.N., in dealing with this 
problem, showed greater concern for the peoples of what are popularly known 
as colonial areas than the League of Nations. The Covenant of the League of 
Nations referred benevolently but vaguely to the need for ‘^the just treatment’ 
of the indigenous peoples. No attempt was made to give precision to the 
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term 'just treatment’, and the Permanent Mandates Commission was precluded 
from raising any questions in regard to the administration of colonial areas. 

In comparison with the Covenant of the League, the declaration regarding 
non-self-governing territories in the U.N. Charter seems a comprehensive and 
far-reaching statement. Members of the U.N. responsible for such territories 
have recognized the principle that the interests of the indigenous inhabitants 
are paramount. They have accepted as a sacred trust the obligation to promote 
to the utmost their well-being. To that end, they have pledged themselves 
to ensure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples concerned, their 
political, economic and social and educational advancement, their just treatment 
and their protection against abuses; to develop self-government and to assist 
them in the progress and development of free political institutions; to further 
international peace and security; and, finally, to promote constructive measures 
of development, to encourage research and to co-operate with one another 
and with specialized international bodies for the practical achievement of the 
social, economic and scientific purposes mentioned in Article 73. 

The Charter went even further in giving practical shape to its intentions by 
laying down a procedure for administering Powers. They were to transmit 
regularly to the Secretary-General a good deal of information regarding the 
administration of non-self-governing territories. To safeguard their own 
rights and to prevent any attempt on the part of the U.N. to impose a system 
of supervision or control, representatives of the administering Powers succeed- 
ed in inserting a. number of safeguards and reservations. It was specified 
that this information would be only for information purposes; that it would 
be subject to such limitations as security and constitutional considerations 
may require; that it would be statistical and technical in nature and relate to 
economic, social and educational conditions in the territories — thus excluding 
information of a political nature. 

Notwithstanding these reservations, the U.N. General Assembly has, during 
the last five years, proceeded by the establishment of conventions to demon- 
strate its practical interest in the administration and progress of non-self- 
governing territories. At its first session was brought into existence an ad 

Committee to analyse and classify the information supplied by the adminis- 
tering Powers for its better utilization by the General Assembly. In other 
words, by implication, it was accepted that such information would be used 
in a practical manner by the General Assembly and not pigeon-holed for refe- 
rence in the library of its Secretariat. Tiie ad hoc Committee was then assigned 
the task of drafting 'a standard form’ — a questionnaire — to simplify and 
facilitate the task of administering Powers. The optional part which these 
Powers were at liberty to ignore referred to political conditions in such terri- 
tories, while the compulsory part dealt with economic, social, educational and 
cultural conditions. The General Assembly, impressed by these preliminary 
efforts of the ad hoc Committee to its useful potentialities, entertained the 
suggestion that this Committee might legitimately go a step further and make 
a preliminary scrutiny of the annual information submitted by the administer- 
ing Powers and even make recommendations of two kinds: firstly, those of a 
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procedural character and secondly, substantive ones in respect of functional 
fields generally, such as education, health, agriculture, etc. A condition was, 
however, laid down that no criticisms were to be permitted of the administra- 
tion of individual territories. 

Encouraged by the support of the General Assembly, the Special Committee 
has been enlarging the field of its activities. It may study not only the reports 
of the administering Powers under Article 73(e), but, in addition, any relevant 
documents available with the Secretary-General, and in particular the reports 
of the Specialized Agencies, such as UNESCO, ILO, ECOSOC, WHO, etc. 
It has gone a step further now in the same direction: by a resolution of the . 
fourth session of the General Assembly, it is authorized to seek the active assis- 
tance and co-operation of the Specialized Agencies in regard to particular 
problems in any or all the fields mentioned in Article 75. 

Thus, from being an ad hoc body, with a subordinate role and functions, the 
Special Committee has developed in stature and influence. The question arose 
in 1949 whether it should be continued or wound up as having fulfilled its 
various tasks. Administering Powers have been perturbed about the growing 
authority of the Committee and voted for its dissolution. Some delegations 
(India, Egypt, Brazil and the U.S.S.R.) on the other hand suggested the Com- 
mittee being placed on a permanent basis. It may be pointed out that the 
Charter provides for the establishment of subsidiary organs, in addition to 
those already in existence. A compromise was finally reached giving the 
Committee a three years’ lease and leaving the decision in regard to its future 
to the General Assembly session in 1952. 

In general, it is a Committee similar in composition to the Trusteeship 
Council, consisting of an equal number of administering and non-administering 
Powers. In order to provide for a possible contingency, namely of a diminu- 
tion in the number of administering Powers, a certain elasticity in procedure 
was adopted last year electing four non-administering Powers for a full three 
years’ term, two for a two years’ term and two for one year’s term. The 
total number of members of the Special Committee at the present moment 
is sixteen, eight to represent administering Powers and an equal number on 
behalf of non-administering Powers. 

As at present constituted, the Special Committee is an advisory body, scru- 
tinizing the annual reports of the administering Powers in the economic, 
social, educational and cultural spheres. Political information is not specified in 
Article 73(e), and therefore it is not obligatory for the administering Powers to 
include it in their reports. Some of them, however, (the U.S.A. and Denmark), 
have in practice ignored this restriction, while others, in particular the U.K., 
France and Belgium, are very rigid in their observance. It must be noted that 
the Committee has none of the authority of the Trusteeship Council, such as 
the examination of petitions from the peoples of the non-self-governing terri- 
tories or sending visiting missions. Nevertheless, even with these limitations 
on its functions and authority, there is little doubt as to the practical usefulness 
of the Committee. Of particular significance is the fact that its proceedings 
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are followed with growing interest by the peoples of the non-self-governing 
territories. 

A stage has been reached in the U.N. General Assembly in regard to the study 
of problems relating to non-self-governing territories at which administering 
Powers feel apprehensive about the powers of the Committee. Briefly but 
pointedly the question is asked: Will this Committee grow in course of time to 
become a permanent organ of the U.N.with powers and functions in regard to 
non-self-governing territories now exercised by the Trusteeship Council over 
trust territories? This fear has been sharpened by the vigorous criticisms of the 
U.S.S.R. of the administration of individual territorieSj regardless of tiie fact 
that such criticism is, properly speaking, beyond the terms of reference of the 
Special Committee. In consequence, administering Powers have been resist- 
ing, during the last two years, any suggestions for the expansion of the authority 
of the Special Committee, whether by resolutions or by conventions. 

The opposition of the administering Powers has been reflected in particular 
in regard to two matters. One is in regard to the domestic jurisdiction clause 
contained in Article 2(7) which says: ‘Nothing contained in the present Charter 
shall authorise the U.N. to intervene in matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any State or shall require the members to submit 
such matters to settlement under the present Charter’. 

The question is whether the activities or the Special Committee can be 
regarded as an encroachment on the rights of Member-States under Article 
2(7), At every step the Committee has secured the approval and support of tke 
General Assembly through resolutions adopted by overwhelming majorities. 
So far as this point is concerned, a view expressed by Dr. Lauterpacht, Professor 
of International Law, Cambridge (England), seems to be authoritative. In 
view of its importance, the relevant passage is quoted below from an address 
delivered by him to the International Law Association in September 1947: 

The Charter does not authorize intervention. This means that it does not 
authorize compulsive legal processes on the part of the Organizadon. It does not 
authorize peremptory demands accompanied by enforcement or threat of enforce- 
ment in case of non-compliance; for tliis is the accepted meaning of intervention. 
But Article 2(7) does not prevent the General Assembly or the Economic and 
Social Council from discussing and investigadng situations arising from complaints 
of violations of human dgbts. It does not preclude a general recommendation 
addressed to Members of the United Nations at large and covering the subject 
matter of the complaint. Neither does it rule out a specific recommendation 
addressed to the State direedy concerned and drawing its attention to the propriety 
of bringing about a situation in conformity with the obligations of the Charter. 
None of these measures constitutes intervention. None of them amounts to 
legal compulsion, 

A second point which has been raised at meetings both of the Special Com- 
mittee and of the U.N. General Assembly has been the cause of much contro- 
versy; namely, what, for the purposes of the Charter, is the dehniticn of the term 
‘non-self-governing territories’. The Charter in Article 73 provides little real 
guidance. It refers to peoples who have not yet attained a full measure of self- 
governtnent — implying^ in other words, those who have not qualified then)- 
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selves for membership of the U.N. Secondly, paragraph (e) of the Article lays 
down that information is to be transmitted by the administering Powers 
in respect of territories for which they are responsible, other than those to 
which the Chapters on international trusteeship system apply. 

In 1946, after inconclusive attempts at a precise definition of the term, it was 
left to the various members to decide for themselves which territories, in their 
view, came within the purview of Article 73. Accordingly, 74 territories were 
so listed, and these were accepted by the U.N. as a working basis. Within two 
years, however, the number dropped from 74 to 63. No explanations were 
offered by the Member-States for their omission to furnish information in 
respect of tne eleven territories. Two questions inevitably arose in this 
connexion: (i) at what stage in the development of non-self-governing territory 
does Chapter XI cease to be operative; and (2) who is to determine whether 
information is to continue to be furnished — whether action is to be unilateral 
on the part of the administering Powers concerned, or would the General 
Assembly have a voice in the matter? 

The British viewpoint on this problem is best illustrated by a concrete 
reference to Malta. This territory was mentioned in the original list in 1946, 
but was subsequently dropped. The reason now urged by the United King- 
dom is that though Malta is not fully self-governing (because His Majesty’s 
Government continues to be responsible for her foreign policy), for the purposes 
of Article 73(e), Malta is fully responsible for the matters covered therein, 
namely, her economic, social, educational and cultural progress. The United 
Kingdom is, therefore, not in a position, it is argued, to supply such informa- 
tion. 

The French approach is different from that of the British. From time to 
time France absorbs a non-sclf-govcrning territory into tiic metropolitan area 
and gives it direct representation in the French Parliament. It thereupon be- 
comes an integral part of France, an overseas possession though it might have 
been in the past. The fact that it is separated from metropolitan France by 
sea and land docs not, according to the French argument, make any difference 
in the constitutional position from that of contiguous territories absorbed by 
administering Powers. 

The problem of a precise definition of the term ‘non-self-governing terri- 
tory’ to cover all cases has not yet found a solution. At the last session of the 
General Assembly in 1949, the Secretariat of the U.N. was asked to produce 
a working paper, to be studied at the next session of the Committee. For the 
peoples of the non-self-governing territories it is a matter of vital concern. If 
no practical solution is found, administering Powers may resort to a policy of 
gradually reducing the number of territories in respect of which they feel 
called upon to furnish information under Article 73(e). So far, only a pallia- 
tive has been offered by the General Assembly; namely, that in the case of a 
non-self-governing territory whose political development is regarded by the 
administering Power concerned to be such that Article 73(e) no longer applies 
to it, a copy of its constitution with details of the structure of its administration 
should be sent tp the Genersl Assembly. More cannot be suggested at the 
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present stage, until the major problem of a definition of the term has been 
satisfactorily solved. 

One other point of tnajor interest deserves attention. Article 73(d) refers 
to two types of international collaboration: (i) among the Powers themselves; 
and (2) through the Specialized Agencies functioning under the General Assemb- 
ly. There is growing evidence of developments within the last year or two of 
the first type of such collaboration, Britain, France, Belgium and Portugal 
have come together to pool their resources, knowledge and experience for 
tackling certain common problems in their overseas possessions, such as the 
suppression of rinderpest and of red locusts. Such collaboration is legitimate 
and even commendable. 

There is, however, a difference in practice between the two U-pes of inter- 
national collaboration mentioned above. Administering Powers tend to view 
such problems primarily from the standpoint of their own economic prosperity 
or convenience, whereas Article 73 emphasizes the paramount nature of the well- 
being and progress of the peoples of the non-self-governing territories them- 
selves. To illustrate the point, a question may conceivably arise whether in 
a particular territory groundnuts should be replaced by cotton. The adminis- 
tering Power responsible for the territory, looking at the question from the 
standpoint of its own interests, may hold one view. The people of the 
territory, on the other hand, may take a different view. It is, therefore, 
essential to ensure that the first type of international collaboration does not 
throw the second type, namely through the Specialized Agencies, into the 
background. These Agencies, functioning in their respective spheres in 
accordance with the principles of the Charter, will stress the well-being and 
progress of the inhabitants of the non-self-governing territories as the 
paramount consideration. 

Finally, a reference may be made to the different points of view from which 
members of the U.N. vievr the problems which come up under Article 73 
before the General Assembly. The U.S.S.R. and the Powers associated with 
it are anxious to get the maximum benefit out of this Article for non-self-govern- 
ing territories. They are not inclined to pay any regard to the distinction 
which administering Powers draw between paragraph (e) of Article 73 and the 
preceding paragraphs, nor to the restrictions contained in the final paragraph. 

’ In fact, the Soviet group would like to see the Special Committee made perma- 
nent and strong; they would invest it, immediately if they could, with powers 
and authority over non-self-governing territories similar to those of the Trustee- 
ship Council over trust territories. There are, again, a number of countries, 
mainly drawn from South America, whose primary interest is not in the peoples 
of the non-self-governing territories (though that is a consideration) but in the 
fact that the economic exploitation of these territories with cheap labour and 
all the resources of applied science may mean the flooding of the world’s 
markets with commodities competing unfairly with their own exports. 
Then there are countries — notably India, Egypt, Iran, Burma and the Philip- 
pines— which take an active interest in the progress of these millions of 
dependent peoples from the gta-ndpoiiit that Liberty like Peace is indivisibjey 
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India, in particular, lias a significant contribution to make towards tlie solution 
of these great problems. Her experiences as a dependency under Britain, 
her struggles for freedom and the technique she evolved for achieving success 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi qualify India to take a leading part 
in the movement for the emancipation of nearly 200 million peoples scattered 
all over the world. This is not only India’s opportunity for strengthening 
the foundations of world peace: it is, also, her mission in ushering in a new 
civilization free from the threat of war. 

INDO-AMERICAN TRADE* 

Bj B. N. Ganguli 

A study of the orientation of Indo-American trade during the last few decades 
reveals certain distinct stages of development leading up to the present com- 
plicated situation which poses problems of mutual economic concern for both 
India and the U.S.A. 

Before the first World War, while Indian exports were more evenly distribut- 
ed over the various geographical regions and commanded a widely spread 
market through the mechanism of multilateral trade, her imports 'were very 
largely derived from the U.K. As a mature borrower India had a large import 
surplus with the U.K. which was more than offset by the large export surplus 
with the rest of the world including the U.S.A. The period of heavy import 
balances in relation to the U.K, started around 1875. Thus in 1913-14 our 
deficit of Rs.59 crores in our trading account with the U.K. was offset by a 
surplus of Rs.25 crores with the rest of the British Empire and of Rs.ioo crores 
with the rest of the world, so that there was an overall surplus of Rs.66 crores 
which was the counterpart of the annual unilateral transfer of funds, such as 
payment of interest and amortization, shipping and insurance charges etc. in 
excess of new capital imports. During this year the U.S.A. contributed 
Rs. 17 crores to this surplus; her imports from India being Rs. 22 crores and 
exports to India being barely Rs. 5 crores. 

During the inter-war period Indo-American trade developed gradually. 
But her export market in India was exposed principally to the competition of 
U.K., Japan and Germany. However, by 1929 the U.S.A. was supplying 
India with a large range of important industrial products and raw materials 
which have formed important staples of her export trade with India in later 
times, such as rubber and manufactures, leaf tobacco, raw cotton, cotton fabrics, 
petroleum and products, iron and steel-mill products, advanced manufactures 
of iron and steel, electrical machinery and apparatus, industrial machinery, type- 
writers, automobiles, parts and accessories and medicinal and pharmaceutical 
products. On the other hand, the U.S.A- was importing from India the tradi- 
tional commodities like goat and kid skins, edible nuts, tea, crude lac, 
shellac, castor beans, jute and jute butts, jute bagging for cotton, gunny 
cloth, jute brrlap, jute bags or sacks, carpet wool, carpets and rugs and 

data paper prepared for the India-America Conference, December 1949. 
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manganese ore. After 1929 during the whole of the depression period 
Indo-American trade shrank to small dimensions. American sales in 1932 and 
1953 in the Indian market were restricted by the increased severity of competi- 
tion with countries which had been favoured by currency devaluation. But 
following the increase in the value ot the rupee in terms of the dollar after the 
abandonment of gold payments by the U.S.A, in April 1933, there was a subs- 
tantial gain in American exports to India. This was, however, a shortlived 
impetus. The Ottawa preferences operated against American exports to India. 
The U.S.A. also lost ground to Japan which made a bold bid for Asian markets. 
The follov/ing table would be interesting in this connexion. 

Table i 

INDIA 


Percehv'a^e of Total Imports 



From U. S. A. 


From Japan 

1929 

7-5 


9.8 

1931 

10,2 


10.6 

1932 

8.5 


14,4 

1933 

6.2 


14.2 

1934 

6.7 


15*5 

The variations in Indian exports to, and imports 

from, the U. 

.S.A. and their 

net effect 

on India’s traditional export surplus with the U.S.A. 

bctvmen 1934 

and 1937- 

8 are indicated in the following table: 



Table 2 

, hi 

crores of rupees 


Exports 

Imports 

Balance 

1954-5 

^5 

8 

+ 5 

1935-6 

16 

9 

+ 7 

1936-7 

^9 

7 

-f 12 

1937-8 

^9 

13 

-f6 


It win be noted that India's exports to the U.S.A. in 1937- 8 were Rs. 3 
crores less in value than in 1 91 3-14. But the value of American goods imported 
into India increased from Rs.5 crores In 1913-14 to Rs.13 crores in 1937-8, 
On the whole, India’s export surplus with the U.S.A. declined from Rs, 17 
crores in 1913-14 to merely Rs. 6 crores in 1937-8. But this fact has to be 
studied in the context of the remarkable reorientation of India’s trade balance 
in relation to the U.K. during the inter-war period. Owing to the post-war 
reduction in India’s imports from the U. K. and some increase in the U. K.’s 
imports from India, India’s adverse balance with the U. K. had been reduced 
to Rs. 56 crores in 1929-30, the last pre-depression year. The sensational 
fall in imports during the first three years of the slump reduced the adverse 
balance still further to Rs. ii crores in 1932-3. Then came the Ottawa Agree- 
ment which stimulated India’s exports to the U.K. without causing any corres- 
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ponding rise in her imports. India's imports to, and exports from, the U.K. 
exactly balanced at Rs. 48 crores in 1933-4. India had a small export surplus 
of Rs. 5 crores in 1934-5 ^nd of Rs. 2 crores in 1935-6. In 1936-7 the export 
surplus attained the record figure of Rs. 1 6 crores and declined slightly to Rs. u 
crores in 1957-8. The decline in imports from the U.K. during the inter-war 
period was explained by the fact that the British cotton textile industry lost 
ground to Indian and Japanese competition. The U.S.A. and continental 
Europe also entered the Indian market and became important suppliers, parti- 
cularly of capital goods, in spite of the operation of Ottawa preferences. But 
the remarkable reorientation of India's balance of trade has to be largely ex- 
plained by the breakdown of the multilateral trading system during the Great 
Depression of the thirties, as the result of which India was called upon to effect 
a large annual unilateral transfer of funds by means of, not only gold exports, 
but also direct transfer, on the basis of an export surplus with the U.K., her 
creditor. During the eight years preceding World War 11 India exported 
gold amounting to I1400 million (of the 1934 gold parity), out of private 
hoards. 

An important incidental consequence of this development was restriction 
of India’s imports from the U.S.A. among other countries outside the British 
Empire. But we must note that the outstanding feature of India’s balance of 
trade situation in 1936-7 and 1937-8 was that, with the exception of Burma, 
India enjoyed an export surplus with every group of countries with which 
she traded. 

The problems of Indo-American trade have to be understood in the context 
of a balance of trade situation which is now just the reverse of what has been 
stated above. India has now an all-round deficit in her trading account. Be- 
fore World War II, although Burma was separated from India, yet she still 
belonged to the same fiscal unit, and the trade with Burma was still regarded 
as coasting trade, the excess of India’s imports from Burma over her exports 
being mainly accounted for by India’s heavy imports of Burmese rice, oils 
and timber. Burma cannot be regarded as tbc same fiscal unit now. Further- 
more, owing to the emergence of Pakistan as a separate fiscal unit India’s 
dependence on other countries for food and essential raw materials has 
increased, and it has become more difficult for India to adjust her imports 
to a lower level of exports, because the latter has also changed its character 
in many ways. 

An objective account of this new situation with special reference to the signi- 
ficance of Indo-American trade can be given in terms of the trend of economic 
events during World War II and the post-war years. Before I discuss 
them it would be necessary to call the attention of the reader to the characteris- 
tic orientation which the trade balances of the tropical economies had under- 
gone under a system of multilateral trade and as the result of which dollar funds 
flowed in such a way as to obviate the possibility of a dollar crisis for tropical 
economies including India. This would form the necessary background to a 
proper study of a stable structure of Indo-American trade which would answer 
th^ ruutual needs of India and the XJ.S.A. in the coming years. 
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As a source of supply of tropical products tropical Asia (India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon and South-East Asia) has been more important than tropical 
Africa and tropical America taken together. The export trade of tropical 
Asia has undergone fundamental changes due to the development of modern 
trade after the middle of the 19th century. India which had been an exporter 
of speciali2ed manufactured goods became an exporter of specialized agricul- 
tural commodities. Thus tea became an important export staple of Ceylon 
and India. As the international trade in coffee and sugar expanded, the export 
of jute and jute bags from India increased. The development of the production 
and export of plantation products like rubber and of mining products like tin 
of South-East Asia is of more recent date, and since the early part of this cen- 
tury South-East Asia has been placed prominently on the world’s economic 
map, as the result of both intensive and extensive foreign investment in this 
region. 

It is important to observe the direction of trade of tropical Asia so as to 
realize the significance of its position in the pattern of pre-war multilateral 
trade. The following tables illustrate the trend in the case of India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon as a whole and South-East Asia respectively. 

Table 3 

India-Vakistan, Buma^ Cejhn^ 

Direction of trade 
Imports Exports 


Percentage shares 
from (to) 

1928 

1938 , 

1928 

1938 

United Kingdom 

45 

36 

18 

29 

Rest of Europe 

18 

20 

52 

25 

U. S. A. 

6 

8 

13 

II 


During the period of depression the United Kingdom lost ground, as already 
said, to both the rest of Europe and the U.S.A. But India’s exports were 
centralized into the U.K. channel to a much greater extent, and the share of 
both the rest of Europe and the U.S.A. in India’s exports declined. 

Table 4* 

South-'East Asia 
Direction of trade 

Imports Exports 

1928 1938 1928 1938 

Percentage shares 
from (to) 

United Kingdom 12 ii 5 7 

Rest of Europe 21 22 18 23 

U. S. A. 13 17 30 26 

The concentration of the trade of South-East Asia in the direction of the 
metropolitan countries owning colonial empires in this region has long been 

* Network of World Trade (League of Nations 1932) Table 30 
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a usual feature of the trade of this region. During the depression the concen- 
tration was intensified in respect of the exports of this region. But the out- 
! standing fact which emerges from this table is that the chief market for South- 
* East Asia’s exports was the United States of America. The trade of the 
Philippines with the U.S.A. and that of French Indo-China with France (like 
the trade of India-Pakistan-Burma-Ceylon with the U.K.) expanded during 
the depression on the basis of tariff preference. But the exports of British 
Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies expanded on the basis of a world 
market for commodities like tin and rubber which found a limited market in 
. the metropolitan countries themselves. Thus the U.S.A. absorbed 42% of 
1 British Malaya’s exports in 1928 and 30% in 1938. The U.S.A., like other 
industrialized countries, was more important as a buyer than as a seller in this 
region. Consequently the whole of South-East Asia had an export surplus to the 
(u.S.A. of I290 million in 1928 and$iio million in 1938. In view of the fact 
that the U.S.A.’s capital investments in tropical Asia has been small the bulk 
of the export surplus of India and other countries of this region in relation 
jto the U.S.A. has been used for the purpose of indirect transfer of unilateral 
payment to European investors. 

The pre-war flow of dollar funds has been briefly described by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce as follows:* 

‘Before the War there was a net outflow of dollars from the United States 
to the European dependencies, mainly because of our purchases of such pro- 
ducts as rubber, tin, tea, cocoa and copra. These funds were generally paid 
by the dependencies to Europe for merchandise, services or income on invest- 
I ments. From Europe these funds moved back to the U.S.A. directly or by 
way of Canada or some of the other non-European countries which had an 
import surplus with the United States. Our transactions with Latin America 
as a whole were largely balanced, although some of these countries obtained 
funds from Europe, which they paid to the U.S., others used excess dollars 
received from the U.S. to make payments to Europe’. 

It is evident from this account that tropical Asia even during the worst years 
of the depression had no dollar problem. It earned suflicient dollars for its 
" current needs' j which under a colonial regime were met largely by low-income 
consumers’ goods for which the American economy was not adapted and 
which, therefore, largely meant earning dollars for metropolitan powers and 
transferring the yield of European investment in this region in the form of 
American goods and services. 

We shall now turn to a review of the next stage of the development o£ Indo- 
American trade relations, which started with the Second World War. 

During the Second World War India’s foreign trade was largely canalized 
to the British Empire and the United States of America which was one big 
centre o£ the United Nations’ war effort in a global war. The development 
of Indo-American trade in war-time is illustrated by the following table. 


* R, L. Sammons Current Business November, 1948 
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Table 5 


Indians Trade With US.A. 


Exports 

(including 

re-exports) 


I94I-2 

54 

1942-3 

30 

1945-4 

49 

1944-5 

57 

1937-8 

^9 


(in crores of Rupees) 


Imports 

Balance 

35 

+ 19 

19 

-fii 

19 

-1-30 

52 

+ 5 

13 

-i- 6 


The increase in the total value of India’s export and import trade with the 
U.S.A. as compared to pre-war has to be corrected by the rise in the prices of 
both exports and imports. A significant fact, however, is that India’s export 
surplus, which had reached the war-time peak of Rs. 30 crores in 1943-4, came 
down to Rs.5 crores in 1944-5 as the result of a greater proportionate rise in 
the value of imports as compared to the rise in the value of exports which was 
as high as Rs,57 crores. But it must be noted that the trade on Government 
account, which became large and increasingly important owing to war trans- 
actions, is excluded from the table given above. There are no means as yet 
to trace the magnitude of trade on Government account. But it is certain 
that if that were taken into account the contribution of the U.S.A. to India’s 


foreign trade would be very much larger than is indicated by the above table. 

It would be interesting to note the relative share of the U.S.A. in India’s 
imports and exports in war-time. 

Table 6 


India 

Imports 

Percentage shares 


U. K. 

U.S.A. 

1941-2 

21. 1 

20.1 

1942-3 

26,8 

17.3 

1943-4 

25.1 

15.8 

1944-5 

19.8 

25.7 


Table 7 
Exports 


India 

(including 

re-exports) 

Percentage shares 

1941-2 

32.3 

197 

1942-3 

30.6 

14.8 

1943-4 

30.4 

20.2 

1944-5 

2Q.O 

21.2 


Judged by these figures which relate only to private trade, the share of the 
U.S.A. in India’s imports increased in war-time. If government trading is taken 
into account the share would be much larger. The U.S.A. absorbed about 
1-5 th of India’s exports on private trade account and a much larger proportion 
if we include trade on Government account. 

The. following tables illustrate how the share of the U.S.A, in India’s export 
and import trade has fluctuated in respect of certain important commodities. 
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Table 8 
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Imports 


Percentages 


Machinery 


Hardware Instruments 

1 941-2 

31-5 


39-9 

26.2 

1942-3 

21.4 


22.8 

18.3 

1943-4 

16.7 


37.2 

25.2 

1944-5 

25.0 


28.3 

26.1 


Motor 

Cotton 

Silk Manu- Artificial silk 


Vehicles 

Manufactures 

factures Manufactures 

I94I-2 


7-1 


1.2 1.7 

1942-3 

63.4 

14.4 


12.2 

1945-4 

80.7 

9-7 


4-7 12.9 

1944-5 

76.5 

4.9 


66.7 10.3 




Paper 

Provisions 


Liquors Mineral oils and Paste 

- Chemi- and oil man’s 




board 

cals etc. stores 

I94I-2 

9.2 


45-5 

9.4 

1942-3 

6.3 

17-5 

36.0 

21.5 14.1 

1945-4 

14.6 

14.6 

52.3 

19.0 11.7 

1944-5 

15.2 

55-4 

44.3 

17.3 19.9 


It appears from these statistics that the U.S.A. became an increasingly im- 
I portant supplier in India of capital goods, important industrial raw materials, 
consumer goods like cotton and silk textiles and high-income goods belong- 
ing to the category of luxuries and semi-luxuries. The share of the U.S.A. 
increased almost all along the line in respect of many classes of imported goods. 

Table 9 

Exports Percentage Shares 



Tea Raw Jute 

Jute 

manu- 

factures 

Raw 

Cotton 

Oilseeds 

Hides 

& 

Skins 

1941-2 

5-9 

29.1 

38.6 

12.7 

3.0 

34.6 

1942-3 

5,8 

58.1 

26.3 

1.6 

0.2 

35*4 

1943-4 

15-7 

29.3 

34.8 

14.5 

0.8 

46.8 

1944-5 

14.5 

20.6 

32.4 

13.8 

0.7 

53.1 


The U.S.A.’s share in India’s exports remained comparatively inelastic 
except in two commodities, viz., tea and hides and skins. 

These inferences drawn from the statistics of private trade would be subject 
to the limitations that lend-lease shipments and trade on government account 
which overshadowed private merchandise trade in war-time are not taken into 
account. If these could be brought into the picture the significance of the 
Indo-American trade would be heightened considerably. 

The post-war position of India’s foreign trade and her balance of trade 
problem have become radically different from the normal pre-war trends. 
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The problems of Indo- American trade can be objectively discussed only in 
the light of the new situation that has arisen- 
In the first place, India in common with the rest of the countries of tropical 
Asia is now faced with a serious dollar problem as the result of the disruption 
of the pre-war multilateral trading system which created a pattern of flow of 
dollar funds suited to the dollar requirements of this region. As already 
explained, in former years Europe was able to meet its trade deficit with the 
U.S.A. through dollars received from third countries (which included India 
and other countries of tropical Asia) which they in turn earned out of their 
export surplus with the U.S.A. Since the war the flow of dollars has 
been reversed. Europe now pays out dollars to these countries. They in 
turn utilize these dollars along with dollar credits and resources obtained 
through liquidation of gold and dollar reserves to meet their trade deficit 
with the U.S.A., because now a heavy deficit on the goods and services 
with the U.S.A. is typical not only of Europe but also of this group of 
countries. In the case of Europe the deficit on goods and services has 
been covered by dollar loans and grants. Countries of tropical Asia have 
been able to cover their deficits only partly by this means. According to the 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1948 (Department of Economic Affairs 
of the United Nations) the remaining deficit settled through dollars 
coming from Europe to all the overseas countries was $2000 million in 1947 
and 1 1 000 miUion in 1948. So far India has not been able to utilize this means 
at all. Hence India and other countries of tropical Asia have depended upon 
Europe for the supply of necessary dollars. In the particular case of India 
the deficit has been met out of the convertible portion of the allocation of 
sterling balances. Incidentally, if one considers these facts one realizes how 
the American aid to European economic recovery is connected with the 
process of settlement of the dollar deficit of countries in the position of India. 
The possible solution to the doUar problem in this context is that both Europe 
and the ‘overseas’ countries, including countries of tropical Asia, should reduce 
their dollar import surplus and/or increase dollar earnings received from third 
countries who have an export surplus with the U.S.A. So long as that is not 
possible dollars must flow from Europe to meet the dollar deficit of overseas 
countries, unless the strain on Europe’s dollar balances is relieved by the 
direct flow of loans and grants to countries of tropical Asia. Ultimately, 
however, the true solution lies in the evolution of a pattern of multilateral trade 
with the U.S.A. as the terminal point in the various transfer routes. It is 
beyond the scope of this paper to discuss this possibility in detail. But there 
is no doubt that such a development would depend on the realization by the 
U.S.A. of her responsibility as the greatest creditor country, which means 
developing her import capacity to the same extent as her export capacity. 

In the second place, India no longer enjoys an export surplus with the 
group of countries with which she trades, with the exception of Burma. 
The position has been just reversed. The following table illustrates this 
trend. 
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A few remarkable facts emerge from this statistical table. While the ster- 
ling area (excluding Pakistan) contributed about 60% of our imports before 
the war its contribution in 1947-8 and 1948-9 was only about 40%. At the 
same time the contribution of the dollar countries to our imports which was 
barely 7% in 1958-9 rose to 36% in 1947-8 and was still 23% in 1948-9 in spite | 
of the rigorous control of imports from the dollar area. The sterling area 
absorbed 48% of our exports in 1947-8 and 42% in 1948-9 as compared to 
53% in 1938-9. On the other hand, the dollar countries absorbed about | 
25% of our exports in 1948-9 as compared to 12% in 1938-9. The develop- 
ment of Indian trade with the dollar countries is a single fact of great signifi- 
cance which has emerged in the context of an acute dollar crisis. 

The overall balance of payments position requires to be analysed in the 
light of India’s hard currency deficit and the main causes which explain it. 
The major items in the balance of payments which are worth considering in 
this connexion are merchandise and Government expenditure (merchandise 
and services). The position in respect of these items was as follows in 1946, 
1947 and 1948: 

Table ii 

Hard Currency countries Merchandise 

(in lakhs of Rs.) 



1946 

1947 

1948 

Receipts 

88,72 

1,19,06 

1,40,34 

Payments 

42.39 

1,44,26 


Net 

+46,33 

—25,20 

+22,43 


Table 12 

Hard Currency countries Government Expendituri 

(in Lakhs of Rs.) 



1946 

1947 

1948 

Receipts 


. . 

1,18 

Payments 

49»39 

49»47. 

61,59 

Net 

-48,76 

'•49»47 

-60,41 


It is evident from these tables that the position as regards the balance of 
payments in respect of merchandise during the post-war years has not been so 
intractable as many people imagine. With the exception of 1947 in which 
import control was relaxed there has been a sizable hard currency surplus in 
1946 and 1948. But the key to the whole situation lies in the hard currency 
deficit on Government account. The most important item of merchan- 
dise imported on Government account is food. The net imports of 
food into India before 1939 were of the order of 0.5 million tons, but by the 
end of the war the import requirements rose to nearly five to six times this 
quantity. Cereal imports from the Western Hemisphere were unknown 
before the war^ although there w^as no particular problem of doUar shortage. 
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But owing to tBe failure of domestic production to catch up with the increase 
in the demand for food, the slow recovery of Burma and Siam which have been 
the traditional suppliers of rice and the partition of the country which deprived 
India of important food surplus areas, India has been forced to import food 
from the surplus areas in the Western Hemisphere. In 1948 food imports 
cost India about 100 million dollars which was nearly of the total cost of 
food imports and | of the hard currency deficit. The other imports on 
Government account from hard currency areas were locomotives, tractors, 
hydro-electric plant etc. the financing of which can, and perhaps will, be based 
on international investment. 

While the statistics given above clearly show that the share of the dollar 
area in Indians foreign trade has increased remarkably since 1938, a careful 
study of the trends will also clearly show that the severity of the dollar crisis 
has resulied in a replacement of dollar imports by imports derived from other 
currency areas and particularly the sterling area. Imports from the sterling 
area increased from Rs. 187,28 lakhs in 1947-8 to Rs. 230,46 lakhs in 1948-9. 
Imports from other soft currency countries increased during the same period 
fromRs. 76,73 lakhs to Rs. 111,01 lakhs; from medium currency countries 
from Rs. 12,56 to Rs. 14,70 lakhs; and from hard currency countries other 
than dollar countries from Rs. 9,33 to Rs. 18,90 lakhs. 

The stark necessity of economizing dollars has created a situation which 
discriminates against dollar imports much more effectively than the system 
of Commonwealth tariff preference, the incidence of which has now paled into 
insignificance. In India there is a traditional hostility to tariff preference, 
because the advantages of a sheltered market for India’s traditional exports 
were not considered commensurate with the sacrifice in paying a higher price 
for imports resulting from a preferential tariff, apart from the fact that prefer- 
ence creates international ill-will. It is because of this reason that India has 
welcomed the reduction in tariff preference in many cases in terms of the Gen- 
eral Agreement of Tariffs and Trade concluded at Geneva and already ratified 
by India. But what should be India’s attitude to preference reinforced by 
dollar shortage? 

The answer to this question hinges on the movement of the terms of trade 
acting and reacting on the balance of payments equilibrium. 

According to a tentative estimate, with 1945-6 as the base year, the index 
number of India’s export prices in 1947-8 was 153.3, 'while the index number 
of import prices in the same year was only 118.5. i^ct there has been a re- 
markable improvement in India’s terms of trade between 1946 and 1948. 
According to Table No. 1 1 above the total receipts in respect of private 
merchandise from hard currency countries increased from Rs. 88, 72 lakhs in 
1946 to Rs. 1,19,06 lakhs in 1947 and to Rs. 1,40,34 lakhs in 1948. Of late 
there has been a tendency for the total volume of exports to these countries 
to go down. This has been ascribed to increasing consumer resistance to the 
rising prices of Indian exports to Canada and the U.S.A. But it should be 
noted that Indian exports are being diverted to the other currency areas 
which are able to offer higher rupee prices as the result of inflationarv 
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conditions. To the extent that internal prices tend downward in the U.S.A. 
and the currencies of other countries remain overvalued, the diversion o£ 
exports from the U.S.A. to other currency areas will be larger and larger in 
magnitude. 

But there is no doubt that to the extent that Indian imports are diverted 
from the dollar area to other areas and particularly to the sterling area, 
the import prices are also^bound to rise, specially when imports are 
increasingly confined to the ‘essential’ category. Between 1946 and 1948 
the unit value of overseas imports of Europe rose by 37 per cent, while 
there was only 19 p. c. increase in the unit value of exports. As a result 
the terms of trade in 1948 were about 10 per cent less favourable than 
in 1938. India has taken advantage of this situation. But according 
to the Economic Survey of Europe In 1948 (p. 97) price trends during 1948 
indicated that the deterioration may have slowed down or halted in the 
latter part of the year. Moreover, according to the same Sur\^ey, ‘the rise 
in European export prices is far out of line with the rise in the prices of 
corresponding commodities in the United States’ (p. 100). If the rise in 
export and import prices in Europe had corresponded to the changes in 
U.S. prices since 1938 the terms of trade would have been far worse for Europe 
in general and for the U.K. in particular. In fact that the terms of trade 
have not deteriorated more sharply than they have done seems to have been 
mainly due, not to the loiv prices paid for Imports but to the relatively high prices 
charged for exports. 

The relatively high prices charged by non-dollar countries in their foreign 
trade may be explained by two causes. One is the higher cost of production 
in Europe than in the U.S.A., which, owing to the rigidity of the cost struc- 
ture, can be counteracted by the devaluation of European currencies. There 
is, however, another factor which has nothing to do with monetary readjust- - 
ment. This is price discrimination which consists in charging high export 
prices not justified by costs of production or internal prices. It has been 
estimated that in the case of timber, pulp and paper export prices have been 
50 per cent higher than domestic prices. There is a similar substantial differ- 
ence in the case of British and Belgian steel; in the case of Belgian steel the 
difference being as high as 100 p.c. There is also discrimination between 
various export markets, the export prices being higher for countries with 
soft currencies than for countries with hard currencies, lower for important 
and traditional markets than for irregular and small customers. Such inflated 
prices have sustained inflated cost structure and have led to uneconomic alloca- 
tion of resources. There is no reason to suppose that India has not been a 
victim of such price discrimination, which has threatened to become a normal 
feature of international trade. 

Enlightened economic opinion in India feels that a reasonable alignment 
of European prices with prices in the U.S.A. would be conducive to stable 
international trade. India is interested in the restoration of competition in 
international trade, which is the essence of what is supposed to be achieved 
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a remarkable expansion in their exports in spite of high export prices, because 
they have found markets sheltered from competition by political or monetary 
affiliation. India has no constraints of political affiliation. But her mem- 
bership of the sterling area, her dependence on the liquidation of sterling 
balances with a limited degree of convertibility, and her large dollar deficit 
have conspired to draw her closer into the network of non-competitive trade 
which, paradoxically enough, has been the basis of economic recovery in 
Europe in the case of countries with inconvertible currencies which have 
developed trade through bilateral trade agreements. In order to create an 
export surplus convertible into dollars and to wipe out the import surplus 
with countries which have access to the dollar markets like the countries in 
the Middle East, the European countries should find it to their interest to 
seek a reasonably close alignment of their export and import prices with those 
of the dollar area. This can be the only long-term solution to their dollar 
problem. 

The simultaneous devaluation of a large number of currencies of the non- 
dollar area is calculated to bring about a reasonable alignment of export and 
import prices of countries with non-dollar currencies with those of the U.S.A. 
The lack of alignment and the possible realignment as the result of devalua- 
tion can be represented roughly as under: 

U. S. A. 

Import Prices ^High 

111 t 

4. ^ I I 

Export Prices Low—' | 

Terms of Trade Unfavourable— 


Non-Dollar Area 

t 

Low—" 


High 4, 
Favourable ^ 


So far owing to the inconvertibility of non-dollar currencies freely into 
dollars, scarcity of dollars and bilateralism in trade, import prices in the U.S.A. 
have been out of alignment with import prices in the non-dollar area; so 
are export prices in the two areas. Hence the import prices of one area 
are the export prices ot the other and pue versa. It follows from the respective 
levels of import and export prices that the U.S.A.’s terms of trade are more 
unfavourable than is justified by the rise of American productivity and 
the non-dollar area’s terms of trade are more favourable than is really 
justified. The devaluation of non-dollar currencies in relation to the dollar 
would move the levels of import and export prices and terms of trade in 
the directions indicated by the arrow marks. Ultimately there would be an 
alignment of import prices as well as of export prices leading to broader and 
more compe- titive basis of world trade and a proper alignment of the terms 
of trade. 

If this does not happen the convergence of demand on the sterling area 
and other non-dollar sources of supply as the result of the devaluation of the 
rupee in terms of dollars would undoubtedly tend to produce a relative increase 
in India’s import prices compared with those ruling in the U.S.A. Pxofi- 
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teeting and price discrimination wiU increase like a snowball process, and 
India would be forced to raise the sterling prices of her exports as a defensive 
measure. I am not sure if our position in this respect is not vulnerable. 

Taking the facts of the present economic situation into account enlightened 
opinion in India would favour the restoration of non-discriminatory multi- 
lateral trade and is interested in the integration of the dollar area with the 
non-dollar area into a single competing group. It is only under this condi- 
tion that we hope to see a stable structure of expanding Indo-American trade 
during the next decade. 


INDIA’S PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS-^-ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS* 

Bj A. Appadorai 

I . INTRODUCTORY 

The object of this paper is (i) to describe briefly the machinery evolved by the 
Government of India for handling national relations with those international 
organizations in whose work India participates and more specially the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies; and (ii) to examine how far the machine^ 
is effective, on the one hand for the formulation and co-ordination of policies 
and proposals to be considered by such international organizations and, on the 
other, for the implementation of their recommendations and agreements (sub- 
mitted by those organizations) by the Government — either by itself or jointly 
with other governments. 

Before we attempt such description, it is as well to state and emphasize the 
fact that India is, in this context, a new State. With the transfer of power from 
Britain to India in August 1947, no doubt India inherited an administrative 
machinery which has, generally speaking, enabled the Government to start 
well in its stupendous task of maintaining law and order, creating unity out of 
diversity, and improving living standards. But in handling international rela- 
tions, the new Government nad, as it were, to start from scratch. This 
is primarily because these relations under the British rule, had been handled 
very largely by the British Foreign Office, and by British personnel. It is to 
the credit of the Government that during the last two years they have evolved 
on the whole a satisfactory machinery for handling their relations with inter- 
national organizations. Of course much still remains to be done by way of 
precise formulation and the machinery for the implementation of proposals 
of international agencies has yet to be perfected, specially in the context of 
a Federal State. 

* In the preparation of this paper, the writer has received every co-operation from the 
ministries of the Government of India, several of which have supplied written answers to the 
questionnaire sent to them; he has also had discussion with several of their officers. He, 
however, owes it to them to say that he alone i§ responsibJ.e for a]! statements of fact and ex- 
pressions of opinion contained in this paper, 



2. ADMINISTRATIVE AR.RANGEMENTS IN THE CAPITAL 

i. The External Affairs Minist/y : The ovei'all oi'ganization of the External 
Affairs ministry has two broad divisions: the Headquarters Organization and the 
diplomatic missions abroad. They form one integrated whole in the sense that 
all officials, from the Secretary down to the Under Secretary at the Headquarters 
and from the Head of the Mission to the Third Secretary in the diplomatic 
missions, are members of one Service— the Foreign Service^. As such, any 
person may be transferred as need arises from the Headquarters to the diplo- 
matic missions and the vice versa. 

The organization at the Headquarters can be briefly described thus. Under 
the Minister for External Affairs and the Deputy Minister, there is the Secre- 
tary-General; he is assisted by the Foreign Secretary and an Additional Secre- 
tary. They in turn are helped by officers styled as the Joint, the Deputy and 
the Under Secretaries. Work among officers of the same rank is allotted on a 
territorial basis, i.e., dealing with matters relating to specified regions such as 
South-East Asia or the Middle East, specified countries, such as Pakistan or the 
United Kingdom or a specified group of countries, such as China, Japan, Korea 
and Hongkong. 

Two senior officers of the ministry form an exception to this general terri- 
torial division of functions, namely, the Director of the Historical and Research 
Section and the Head of the Economic Affairs. The former, who has the 
status of an Additional Secretary, co-ordinates the work of the two Branches 
in the ministry which deal with international organizations and conferences: 
there is no special office or committee for this purpose. 

The Minister for External Affairs is responsible for the normal working of 
the ministry and for most policy decisions. Proposals to introduce major 
legislation in the Central Legislature, and cases involving negotiations with 
foreign and dominion countries on m^atters of major importance, for instance 
the Trade Agreements, have to be brought before the Cabinet. 

Ail matters having financial implications have to be referred to the Finance 
ministry before a final decision is taken. In the event of an unresolved dis- 
agreement between the two ministries the matter is considered by the Cabinet. 

ii. Technical Ministries: Internal arrangements for work connected with In- 
ternational Organizations. 

The responsibility for handling international organizations is primarily, as 
it should be, of the External Affairs ministry; but other ministries share in this 
responsibility to such extent as their special experience makes a devolution of 
the responsibility useful and possible. 

International conferences with which India is concerned are divided into 
two classes. Firstly there are regular conferences, arising from India's mem- 
bership of international organizations or Commissions — the United Nations 
and its various organs and Specialized Agencies, the Far Eastern Commission, 

^ It should be explained that (1) the Ministet for External affairs and the Deputy Minister 
for External Affairs are not members of the Foreign Service; (ii) some heads of missions are 
not members of the Foreign Service, 
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the International Wheat Council, the Copyright Union, etc. There are at 
present some fifty-six such organi2ations. Then there are ad hoc Conferences 
such as the Inter-Dominion Conferences, Peace Conferences, Commonwealth 
Conferences and Political or Trade Missions from India to foreign countries. 

For every international organization of which India is a member, a ministry 
of the Government of India is designated as the Operative ministry. The 
External Affairs ministry is the Operative ministry for the principal organs of 
the United Nations such as the General Assembly, the Economic and Social 
Council, the Security Council, the Trusteeship Council, the International 
Court of Justice and for certain Commissions and committees formed under 
their auspices such as the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
For other organizations such as the Specialized Agencies, the ministry which 
is specially concerned is the Operative ministry. 

Regarding ad hoc Conferences, for ail Conferences on political matters and 
those affecting political relations between India and any other country, the 
External Affairs is the Operative ministry. In the case of others, such as Trade 
Missions, the ministry sponsoring the Mission is the Operative ministry. 

The Agriculture ministry deals with the Food and Agriculture Organization 
and with smaller institutions Hke the Commonwealth Agriculture Bureau, 
Imperial Forestry Bureau and the International Rice Council. This ministry 
has evolved an interesting innovation in respect of liaison between an inter- 
national organization and the Government of India. A National Food and 
Agriculture Organization Liaison Committee was set up by the Government 
of India in 1947. 

The Committee consists of 19 members with the Minister for Agriculture 
as Chairman and includes representatives of the ministries of Agriculture, 
Food, Health, Commerce and External Affairs, the Vice-Chairman of the In- 
dian Council of Agricultural Research, one representative of the Department 
of Scientific Research, seven non-officials to represent the Legislature, two 
representatives of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Indus- 
try and three representatives of rural interests. It is interesting to note that 
the Committee has a non-official majority; the fact, hovrever, that the Minister 
for Agriculture is the Chairman and a Deputy Secretary of the ministry is the 
Secretary to the Committee, ensures that.it will work according to Government 
direction. 

The terms of reference to the Committee indicate clearly its scope and func- 
tions: 

(J) To assist the Government of India in the discharge of obligations 
accepted by them in the preamble of the constitution of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 

(ii) To co-ordinate the collection of information required by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization from India, and in general, act as a clearing 
house for the exchange of information between the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization and ministries of tfie Central Government and the 
State Governments. 
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(m) To assist the Food and Agriculture Organization in all possible ways. 

The resolution authorizing the setting up of the Committee adds that while 
communications on matters of policy will continue to be made through diplo- 
matic channels, all other communications shall be forwarded to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization by the Secretary of the Committee, and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization will be asked to address its communications to 
the Government of India through the Secretary to the Committee. 

The Ministry of Labour is the Operative ministry for all work connected 
with the I.L.O. There is a special section known as the Labour Conferences 
Branch which deals with all aspects of international work including labour 
and social problems coming up before the United Nations, the Specialized 
Agencies or other international organizations. 

The Education ministry Is the Operative ministry for all work connected 
with UNESCO, Since the Education ministry is also responsible for the 
cultural idations of India with foreign countries, they are naturally in close 
contact with the External Affairs ministry and occasionally papers from the 
United Nations concerning Social Affairs, Education and allied subjects are 
sent to them. 

The Industry and Supply ministry is concerned with the International 
Organization for standardization, the Combined Tin Committee, International 
Tin Study Group, and the International Textiles Committee. 

The administrative arrangements for matters connected with the Interna- 
tional Organization for Standardization are noteworthy. They illustrate 
how in an essentially technical matter a Government Department can act 
through a quasi-Government institution, and yet retain sufficient control 
to enable it to discharge its obligations to the International Body satisfactorily. 
India is represented on the International Organization for Standardization 
through the Indian Standards Institution. This institution is a quasi-Govern- 
ment body registered under the Registration of Societies Act with membership 
open to any person or organization interested in the object of Standardization. 
The Governments of the States and many technical and commercial organiza- 
tions are its members. The affairs of the institution are managed by a 
General Council constituted by the representatives of the interested ministries 
of the Government of India, of State Government and of important Scientific, 
Technical and Commercial organizations. The Minister of Industry and 
Supply is the President of the Council, and the representative of the Finance 
ministry is the Chairman of its Finance Committee as the institution is financed 
partly by the Government. The Administration is otherwise run by a Direc- 
tor acting under the authority of the General Council and the Executive 
Committee without any direct control by the Government of India. A close 
liaison with the Government is always maintained through the Industry and 
Supply ministry. All proposals made by the General Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Organization for Standardization come to the Director, who refers them 
to appropriate Committees and interested parties; the final decision is taken 
by the Executive Committee. 
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Other Technical ministries which deal with international organizations 
are the ministries of Information and Broadcasting, Transport, Finance, 
Commerce, Communications, Health, Food, Home Affairs, Railways, and 
Works, Mines and Power. There are no special features about the internal 
arrangements made by them for transacting their work with international 
organizations — a Branch or Division in the ministry deals with the subject 
under the general control and responsibility of the Secretary of the ministry. 

iii. The 'Bxiernd Affairs Ministry and Technical Ministries: Procedure for 
co-ordination of work relating to International Organizations. 

Inter-ministerial co-ordination in respect of international organization affairs 
has two aspects. Such co-ordination must ensure (i) that in matters which 
involve pohcy the External Affairs ministry is consulted by the other minis- 
tries and its decision is implemented, and (ii) that every ministry must be sup- 
plied with the relevant information by other ministries in aU matters which 
affect its work. In order to ensure that these objectives are secured, a set 
of rules of procedure has been evolved, defining the fields of respof^ibility of 
the Operative ministry and their obligation to keep in touch with the External 
Affairs and with other ministries when necessary. The Operative ministry 
has the following functions and responsibilities: 

(a) Correspondence wdth the Secretariat of the Conference, Commis- 
sion or organization concerned, receipt of documents and their 
distribution to interested ministries, notices of meetings, agenda, 
etc. (External Affairs will be deemed to be an interested ministry 
wherever another is an Operative ministry). 

(/;) Selection of the personnel of the Indian Delegation: The External 
Affairs ministry should be consulted before the composition of 
the delegation is finally settled. 

(c) Preparation of briefs for the delegation: The External Affairs 
ministry should be consulted if necessary by means of a meeting, 
before the brief is finalized. Copies of such briefs furnished to 
the Indian delegations to various International Conferences should 
be supplied to 

(/) the External Affairs ministry 
(Ji) the India Delegation Office, New York, and 
(Hi) the Diplomatic Head of the Indian Mission concerned. 

The same procedure should be followed when supplementary ins- 
tructions are issued to the Indian delegates when the Conference 
is in session, 

(d) Making arrangements for travel and accommodation at the place 
of meeting. 

(e) Obtaining necessary financial sanction for the delegation. 

(j-) Informing the Diplomatic Head of the Indian Mission, if any, 
in the country concerned of the composition and terms of delega- 
tions. (India Delegation Office in New York should also be 
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informed in this regard in respect of all Conferences of the United 
Nations Organization or Specialized Agencies). 

(g) Arranging for the provision of foreign exchange to meet expendi- 
ture abroad. 

(b) Arranging for the release of Press Note indicating the composition 
of the delegation as soon as it has been finalized. 

(/) Providing the Public Relations Officer to the delegation or its 
Secretary (with a copy to the External Affairs ministry) with a 
biographical sketch of each member of the delegation as soon as 
the preliminary selection has been made. 

(j) Where several ministries are concerned in the agenda of a confer- 
ence, the Operative ministry will co-ordinate the views of the 
various ministries concerned. 

Other important ways of securing that the role of the External Affairs minis- 
try in the co-ordination of policy is duly respected are the following: — 

1 . Wherever necessary and possible, a representative of the External Affairs 
ministry is attached to delegations to international organizations or to ad 
hoc Missions proceeding abroad. He is expected to advise the delegation on 
the political aspects of an apparently non-political question and to apply the 
necessary corrective from the political point of view. 

2. All correspondence to the United Nations or to its Agencies, it is laid 
down, should be sent, as a general rule, by the External Affairs ministry through 
the India Delegation Office at New York. Correspondence on routine matters 
may, however, be addressed but not sent direct to the United Nations and its 
agencies by other ministries of the Government. Such correspondence 
should always be sent through the Indian Delegation Office at New York, 
and copies should be endorsed to the External Affairs ministry. The minis- 
tries concerned may correspond directly with the Specialized Agencies of the 
United Nations without any intermediary but the External Affairs ministry 
and the Delegation Office at New York should be supplied with copies of all 
such communications. 

3 . Before any ministry of the Government of India accepts an invitation to 
a conference or decides to send an ad hoc Mission abroad for discussions or 
negotiations with foreign Governments, the External Affairs ministry should 
be consulted. 

4. Each ministry should name an Officer who would co-ordinate conference 
matters with the External Affairs ministry and whom .the External Affairs 
could consult. 

5. In cases where delegations to the United Nations Conference are held 
at centres other than the Headquarters of the United Nations when they 
discuss matters of interest to India informally with the officials of the United 
Nations or other delegations, a record of such discussions and minutes of 
meetings should be sent by the delegation to the India Delegation Office in 
New York to keep them fully informed of such discussions. 

Verbatim copies of important speeches made by our representatives in 
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Committees and in Plenaty Sessions should be obtained and forwarded to the 
External Affairs ministi*y and the India Delegation Office in New York. 
A copy of such speeches should also be sent to the head of our diplomatic 
mission concerned, if any. 

It must be added that personal discussions and ad hoc inter-rninlsteriai meet- 
iiigs play an important part in connexion with inter-ministerial co-ordination. 
These meetings are arranged not regularly but from time to time as needs 
arise. At these meetings, important items are discussed franldy and fully. 

iv. hifiiicnce of Advisoty Bodies: Advisory Bodies are attached to the minis- 
tries of External Affairs, Labour, and Education. 

A Standing Committee of the Legislature has been constituted to advise 
the External Affairs ministry. The following subjects have to be laid before 
the Standing Committee: — 

1. Ail non-official Bills introduced or proposed to be introduced in 
Parliament, and legislative proposals which the ministry concerned 
intends to undertake. 

2. Reports of Committees and Commissions (not including unpublished 
reports of departmental committees) on wliich Parliament is not 
adequately represented. 

3. Major questions of general policy and financial proposals. 

4. Annual Reports. 

A number of tripartite national bodies have been set up by the Government 
of India on the model of the I.L.O. Conference and Committees for 
considering infer alia the issues that come up before the International Labour 
Organization. These are the Indian Labour Conference, the Standing Labour 
Committee and the Industrial Committees on important matters like cement, 
coal, textiles, plantations, tanneries and leather goods etc. The views ex- 
pressed at the meetings of these bodies by representatives of State Govern- 
ments and employers’ and workers’ organizations are taken into account 
while finalizing the attitude of the Government of India. 

An Indian National Commission for Co-operation with UNESCO has been 
formed (a) to serve as a liaison agency betv^een UNESCO and the institutions 
concerned with and working for the progress of science, education and culture; 
and (b) to act in an advisory capacity to the Government of India in matters 
relating to UNESCO. 

The National Commission elects its President. 

The Commission has three sub-commissions for Education, Science and 
Culture. Each sub-commission consists of 1 5 representatives of educational, 
scientific and cultural organizations, as the case may be, five persons who are 
non-official members of the Commission nominated by the Government of 
India and such official members of the Commission as may be nominated by 
the Government. 

The affairs of the National Commission are managed by an Executive 
Board of 15 members, 9 selected by the three sub-commissions for Education, 
Science and Culture and 6 nominated by the Government from among the 
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othet members of the Commission. The Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Education Ministry is Chairman of the Executive Board. 

The Commission met once in 1949; it is too early, nowever, to estimate its 
value and influence on Government decisions. This much may, however, 
be said: while there is no doubt that the Commission consists of persons 
distinguished in education, science and culture, its discussions tend to be some- 
what general, and it may be doubted whether such a large body as has been 
established can tackle concrete questions eflFectively. The sub-commissions 
of the Commission may, however, be expected to perform useful work if the 
Secretariat of the Commission can give a helpful lead and guidance to them 
in the discharge of their duties. 

V. 'Procedure for handling requests for information from international organisations: 
To see that replies are despatched wdthin the period set by international 
agencies no special devices have been developed; the usual procedure of diar- 
izing letters and noting the date by which the reply is to be sent is considered 
sufficient. 

It cannot be said, of course, that delays do not occur. This is especially 
true of those technical ministries like Education, Agriculture and Labour 
which have to wait for the receipt of information from the various ministries 
and State Governments before finalizing the views of the Government of India. 

vi. Archival and reference arrangements for United Nations and Specialised 
Agency documentation: The Historical and Research Section of the External 
Affairs mim'stry maintains a complete set of the documentation of the United 
Nations, and Specialized Agencies. Each technical ministry has also the 
relevant documents with which it is concerned, and takes care to keep separate 
files for different subjects — in respect of all documents received from I.L.O. 
Spare sets of documents are indexed, catalogued and arranged properly for 
easy reference. Copies of some of the more important documents are kept in 
the library of the ministry also. 

3. PERMANENT NATIONAL MISSIONS TO THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 

At present a delegation office is maintained only at the Headquarters of the 
U.N., New York, under the charge of the Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations. Correspondence to the Specialized Agencies is addressed 
direct and under certain circumstances through the Heads of our Diplomatic 
Missions in the countries in which the Headquarters of the Specialized 
Agencies are situated. 

The Permanent Representative to the United Nations is under the direct 
control of the External Affairs ministry. 

All communications between the Government of India and the United 
Nations are routed through the Permanent Representative. Other ministries 
of the Government of India can also address the United Nations through the 
Permanent Representative on purely routine matters; otherwise all correspon- 
dence intended for the United Nations, Specialized Agencies and the Permanent 
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Representative pass through the External Affairs ministry* The Permanent 
Representative is responsible for liaison work with the United Nations. 

The Permanent Representative is responsible for hotel accommodation for 
the delegates, supply of documents to the delegates. Secretariat assistance and 
to provide other facilities to the delegates. The Permanent Representative 
is also sometimes included in the delegation and the First Secretary of the dele- 
gation Office is also appointed to represent India on certain Commissions and 
committees of the United Nations. 

At present there are no permanent representatives at the headquarters of the 
regional offices. 

4. DELEGATIONS TO MAJOR INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 

i. Composition and procedure of selection : 

The primary responsibility for determining the personnel of the delegation 
to a Conference is with the Operative ministry. But the External Affairs 
ministry is always consulted before the composition of a delegation is finally 
settled, as it may wish to attach a representative of its own to the delegation. 
Invariably the Finance ministry is also kept in touch with regard to the strength 
of delegations. 

The appropriateness of the personnel is determined primarily by their ac- 
quaintance with the specific problems that would come up for discussion in a 
Conference, by the need for continuity of representation and the necessity for 
keeping costs to a minimum. The need for continuity is realized. Thus the 
Secretary and the Leader of the delegation to the UNESCO Conference have 
so far been the same persons; the Secretary to the Ministry of Labour and the 
Director, Labour Conferences have always been members of the delegation to 
the LL.O. Conference. But experience shows that it is not possible to spare 
the same persons away from their posts of duty within the country at frequent 
intervals. Further, as the experience of the Labour Ministry suggests, it is 
found useful to give representatives of various State Governments an oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with the working of International Organizations. 
The necessity to keep costs to a minimum, and specially to conserve dollars, 
has led wherever practicable to the practice of utilizing the services of suitable 
persons serving in the foreign embassies, legations and trade agencies for 
representing India at international Conferences. 

The question of including representatives of opposition parties has so far 
not arisen since 1947, as organized opposition parties have not yet been formed 
in Parliament. The Government have, however, always made efforts to 
get the best personnel for the delegations, choosing from officials and non- 
officials, from Parliament and outside Parliament, from the Government party 
and from among independent members, men and women irrespective of com- 
munal or other considerations. The delegation to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations in 1948, for instance, was led by India’s Ambassador to the 
U.S.S.R., and included the Constitutional Adviser to the Constituent Assembly, 
one member of Parliament, a leading Advocate of Bombay, a ruler of an 
Indian State, a leading' representative of Indian women, an outstanding indus- 
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trialist, the Secretary to the Ministry cf Law and a Professor of the Aligarh 
University. 

ii. Briefing the delegations : 

Reference has been made earlier to the procedure for briefing the delegations. 
Its essential point Is that the Operative ministry prepares preliminary briefs; 
the External Affairs ministry is always consulted upon important issues of a 
political nature; if necessary, a discussion with that ministry is held before a 
brief is finalised. Where necessary, the State Governments, and, as in the case 
of the Labour ministry, representatives of organizations concerned, are also 
consulted. Briefs are then submitted to the Minister in charge who decides 
whether the questions raised are of such importance as to justify their being 
submitted to the Cabinet for approval. 

Normally briefs are prepared well in advance of the Conference Sessions, 
some two to three weeks ahead. When supplementary instructions have to be 
issued during a Conference the same procedure is followed, with due regard 
to the time factor, the Minister taking responsibility for them. 

iii. Organisation of work during Conferences: 

At a meeting of the delegation convened before the work of a Conference 
begins, the members are allotted to the various Committees (where the 
detailed work of the Conference is done) according to their knowledge of 
the subject which may come up for discussion at the various Committees. 

The Secretariat of the Conference has an important role to play. It cir- 
culates documents and reference materials; it gets summaries and notes of 
discussions at Committees and Conference sessions prepared with the help of 
the participating members of the delegation. It keeps the Government of 
India informed of the major points raised in the discussions and in the 
important speeches of delegates. To enable the Indian delegation members 
to meet the members of other delegations it arranges meetings, luncheons, 
dinners and receptions and generally does evertything necessary to make the 
stay of the delegation comfortable and its work useful. 

The Secretary to the delegation keeps an eye on the day-to-day proceedings 
and brings to the notice of the leader of the delegation any important matter 
on which action is thought to be necessary. Normally, meetings of the delega- 
tion are convened before or after the Conference or Committee sittings, and 
the day’s work is discussed and agreed decisions are taken regarding the line 
that the delegation should take in the light of any developments which might 
have taken place since the briefs were supplied. Where necessary, the Sec- 
retary to the delegation contacts the Home Government for supplementary 
instructions on developments not covered by the briefs, or for other instruc- 
tions upon matters which the delegation cannot decide on its own authority. 

iv. Keports of delegations to Home Government: 

The report of the delegation is usually prepared by the Secretary to the 
delegation who in turn gets the material from the members of the delegation 
and submits it to the leader of the delegation who sends it to the Government. 
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The Report is expected to be a comprehensiTe anatysis of the substance of dis- 
cussions, resolutions and amendments tabled, and the hnal disposal of all 
agenda items, with special reference to the part taken by the members of the 
delegation in the discussion. 

Normally, copies of the Reports are distributed among the ministries and 
State Governments and placed on the table of Parliament. 

5. BUDGETARY OBLIGATIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND METHODS OF MEETING THEM 

The assessments are decentralized and included in the estimates of each 
ministry concerned. 

The amount ’which each ministry pays to the International Agency concerned 
depends largely on the rules which each Agency has framed for itself. To the 
extent that the Government of India has discretion in determining the amount 
which India may pay to a specific Organization, advice is tendered by the 
Operative ministry in consultation with the External Affairs ministry and the 
Firiance]^ministry. 

The budget estimates are submitted by each ministry to the Finance ministry 
by the end of December and the Finance ministry presents them to the Legis- 
lature in February. The estimates are defended by each ministry, and the 
Legislature completes the discussion on them by the end of March. The 
appropriations are made to each ministry on ist April; the fiscal year commences 
from ist April and ends on 31st March. 

The Government of India have so far conformed to the programme of pay- 
ment and the question of devising means to ensure prompt payment has not 
therefore arisen. 

6. IMPLEMENTATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS, AGREEMENTS 
AND COKTVENTIONS 

The responsibility for the preparation of the appropriate documents— bills, 
decrees and executive orders — ^in respect of United Nations work Is lodged 
initially in the External Affairs ministry in consultation with the ministries 
concerned; the responsibility for such work in respect of the Specialized Agen- 
cies Hes with the ministries of the Government of India concerned in consul- 
tation with the External Affairs ministry. 

The responsibility for seeing to it that the necessary legislative or adminis- 
trative measures are applied lies with the Operative ministry. 

The responsibility for reporting to the International Agency concerned on 
the action taken is with the External Affairs ministry in respect of the United 
Nations and other matters involving policy in respect of Specialized Agencies. 
Otherwise, in respect of the Specialized Agencies, the responsibility is lodged 
in the ministries concerned. 

In the context of a Federal State like India, the important problem in con- 
nexion with the implementation is as to how the Centre secures the co-opera- 
tion of State Governments which has to be enlisted if the implementa- 
tion is to be effective. The extent of the co-operation required from State 
Governments varies according to the nature of the subject — whether it is 



exclusively under the jurisdiction of the Union Government, a concurrent 
subject or exclusively under the jurisdiction of the States. 

Where a subject is in the Union list, e.g. trade with foreign countries, prima 
facie no difficulties should arise; but to provide against possible obstruction 
from any State, the Constitution has clearly stated that the executive power 
of every State shall be so exercised as to ensure compliance with the laws made 
by Parliament and any existing laws which apply in that State and the executive 
power of the Union shall extend to the giving of such directions to a State 
as may appear to the Government of India to be necessary for that purpose.- 
2. When a subject is on the concurrent list, e.g., welfare of labour, three 
contingencies may arise: a law may be passed by a State and administered by 
it; a law may be passed by the Union and administered by it; a law may be 
passed by the Union and administered through the State agency. 

When a subject is exclusively a State subject, e.g. education, the advantage of 
taking the States into full confidence before the Union Government commit 
themselves to a course of action is obvious. The experience of the Education 
ministry of tne Government of India is valuable in this connexion. As 
adequate time is not available for consultation, the State governments are often 
not consulted by the ministry before their delegations are briefed on the sub- 
jects which come up before UNESCO. It is therefore their experience that the 
State authorities are naturally tardy in implementing the recommendations. 
For instance, UNESCO recommends the revision of history text-books in 
order to improve international understanding. The State Education authori- 
ties who are to implement the recommendations are not familiar with the 
background of decisions made by UNESCO and the discussions in the Orga- 
nization. While they usually agree with what is recommended they do not 
have sufficient incentive for putting it to practice. 

It is true that the new Constitution of India makes ample provision against 
serious difficulties of this kind, learning from the experience of other Federa- 
tions like Canada and Australia by laying down that Parliament has power to 
make any law for the whole or any part of the territory of India for implement- 
ing any treaty, agreement or convention with any other country or countries 
or any decision made at any international conference, association or other body. 
But it is one thing to have a legal right, it is another to get willing and enthusi- 
astic co-operation. The method evolved by the Labour ministry of the 
Government of India to secure full State co-operation is therefore interesting 
and may therefore be mentioned here very briefly:® — 

(i) Before the Government of India puts forward a proposal before the I.L.O., 
the State governments are given ample chance to put forward their views on 
the proposal. The procedure may be described thus: 

Usually the I.L.O. discusses each subject at two successive conferences 
before a Convention is adopted. Before the subject comes for first discussion the 
I.L.O. prepares a report containing the law and practice on the subject. This 

^Article 256. 

» Acknowledgments are due to Mr. S. P. Saxena, Director, Labour Conferences, Govern- 
ment of India, for clear information on the subject. 
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report at the end contains a questionnaire inviting opinion of the Member 
States about the broad lines on which Convention or a Recommendation may 
be adopted. When a report like this is received, the Labour ministry circulates 
it to all state Governments, Chief Commissioners, all ministries in the central 
Government concerned and to w’orkers and employers^ organizations inviting 
their suggestions for the Government of India’s reply to the questionnaire. 
These replies are then anabrsed and studied in the Labour ministry who jSnaily 
prepares a reply to each question. These replies are approved by the Minister 
before they arc forwarded to the I.L.O. 

On the basis of replies from Member States the I.L.O. prepares a draft 
memorandum containing definite suggestions on the lines on which, if it is 
so decided, a Convention or a Recommendation may be adopted. This second 
report containing suggestions in the form of memoranda is for discussion at 
the Conference. W'hen this report is received it is again circulated as in the 
previous case to all state governments etc., inviting suggestions on the definite 
proposals. The Government of India’s brief to the delegates for the first dis- 
cussion on the subject is prepared in the light of the suggestions received from 
all sources after careful study. This brief is approved by the Cabinet. Next 
the I.L.O. circulates a third report which contains the proposed text of a draft 
convention Dr Recommendation based upon the decisions of the Conference 
on the several memoranda discussed at the previous Conference. This text 
is again circulated to state governments etc., for their comments on each clause 
of the proposed Convention and the same procedure is repeated in the ministry 
for examining the draft Convention clause by clause and for preparing a draft 
brief for the Government delegate. This brief is to be approved by the Cabinet. 
Thus the State Governments, ministries and organizations are given three 
chances to put forward their views on each proposal which the Government 
of India puts forward before the I.L.O. In addition to these, the draft replies 
of the Government of India are discussed at the session of the Indian Labour 
Conference or the Standing Labour Committee both of which have a tripartite 
composition and are fairly representative of all state governments and employ- 
ers and v/orkers’ organizations. At the time of these meetings the reply from 
the Government of India is considered round the table by ail parties together. 
The views expressed at these meetings are fully taken into consideration in the 
preparation of the brief for the Government delegates. Through this process 
of inviting suggestions and examination at various stages and discussions in 
the Indian Labour Conference or the Standing Labour Committee, most of the 
differences are eliminated or the Central Government is in a position to find out 
the view which is most acceptable to the country. There is no doubt that the 
individual opinions of the States, organizations etc. generally differ but the 
final view of the Government of India takes into account all these differences. 

(ii) When a Convention has been adopted it is forwarded to Memmber States 
again for ratification. When the Government of India receives the final text 
of a Convention the Labour ministry studies each provision in the light of the 
brief and the existing law. If the Convention is already covered by the existing 
legislation and does not mean any radical change in the laws, decision about its 

4 
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ratification is taken straightway by the Centtal Government. Where ratifica- 
tion involves amendment of the existing legislation or fresh legislation. State 
Governments are consulted about the desirability of ratification of the Conven- 
tion and implementation of the Recommendation. The proposals in this respect 
by the Labour ministry are made after taking into account fully the views 
expressed by the state governments. Questions of vital importance, such as 
the ratification of the Convention pertaining to freedom of association adopted 
by the I.L.O. in 1948, are also discussed at the Labour Ministers’ Conference 
which is composed of all Labour Ministers of state governments. If the 
Government of India decides to ratify a Convention they undertake necessary 
legislation to bring the Indian law in consonance with the provisions of the 
Convention. Here again, the State Governments are consulted on the draft 
Bill. The Bill when passed by Parliament applies to the whole country. 
Again with a view to take into account the practical dijfficulties of the State 
governments the Act may be given effect to in different States on different dates 
or to the extent it is practicable. Some flexible provisions are generally kept 
in the Act to provide for adjustments to suit local conditions. So far there 
has hardly been any case where any of the State Governments have taken a 
defiant attitude and have refused to enforce an Act passed by the Central Parlia- 
ment. This means that on the whole the States have fallen in line with the 
decisions of the centre, once an Act has been passed. This is mainly due, it 
is obvious, to the fact that the States are taken into full confidence by the 
Government of India at every stage of consideration of matters relating to 
International Organizations. 

7. SOME CONCLUSIONS 

Co-ordination, with a view to achieving the best results, has four aspects. 
There must be (i) co-ordination among the United Nations Agencies them- 
selves; (ii) co-ordination between the International Organizations and the 
Government of India: (iii) co-ordination between the External Affairs minis- 
-try and other ministries in the Government; and (iv) co-ordination between the 
Government of India and State Governments in respect of implementation 
where implementation affects the sphere allotted to the States. There is scope 
for improvement in all these four aspects. 

The lack of co-ordination in some of these respects may be illustrated with 
reference to the overseas scholarship scheme of the Government of India and 
the award of U.N.O. Fellowships. The Overseas Scholarship Scheme is ad- 
ministered by the Education ministry which has certain funds for this purpose. 
Some of the U.N.O. Fellowships are without transport charges which have to 
be met from some budget head. The overseas scholarship scheme budget is 
then sometimes utilized by other ministries. Since the Education ministry co- 
ordinates the arrangements for education and training of Indians in foreign 
countries, it tends to become the co-ordinating agency for United Nations 
Fellowship work also. Co-ordination has not been adequate in this regard. 
The difficulty has increased because of a lack of co-ordination among United 
Nations Agencies also: the value of Fellowships varies from one agency to 
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anothet and there is never sufficient notice for publicizing the awards in 
India in order to choose the best possible persons. 

A more important aspect of the problem of co-ordination is raised by the 
decentralization in initiative which now exists so far as the work of technical 
mini stries in relation to international organizations is concerned. There is 
no doubt that, from all points of view, such decentralization is for the good — 
indeed nothing else is practicable. But it is also necessary that the External 
Affairs ministry must have an adequate knowledge of international develop- 
ments in the technical sides to enable it effectively to co-ordinate its own 
international work. It is true that this knowdedge must be not so much of 
details as of the broad lines of development and their significance from 
the political point of view. It is sufficient to mention in this context such 
important technical developments as the use of atomic energy for industrial 
purposes, the new means for mass education and propaganda, experiments in 
collective and co-operative farming (as in Israel), the technique of nationali- 
zation of industries and the formation of customs unions like the Bmhx, to 
realize how much international developments in these fields are likely to affect 
political relations and developments. It is also true that the procedure evolved 
does enable the External Affairs ministry to get all the essential information. 
But what is not certain is whether there is adequate machinery within the Ex- 
ternal Affairs ministry to make use of the information which comes in for pur- 
poses of political co-ordination. The integration of the Department of Scientific 
Research with the External Affairs ministry, the creation of the new department 
of Historical and Research Section and the existence of an Economic Affairs 
Section within the ministry indicate that the ministry is aware of the problem; 
perhaps, a small Technical Co-ordination section may be created to supply the 
necessary knowledge and direction to the ministry in this regard. 

And, finally, in respect of co-ordination between the Centre and the States. 
We have referred earlier to the law of the Constitution which gives the Centre 
overriding power to implement any treaty, agreement or convention with any 
other country or any decision made at any international conference. We have 
also referred to the practical necessity for the centre to keep the states fully 
informed of what is going on at international conferences — and indeed to 
associate them in the process of arriving at its decision — if implementation is 
to be effective. It only remains to add that if the units are to be fully associated 
by the Centre in the process of arriving at its decision, the time factor is a very 
important one, and international organizations will be helping this process if 
they give ample time to member States — specially federal States — ^for considera- 
tion of proposals, and if they give to each member State as many copies of their 
communication to the State as there are units in the Federation — for thereby 
they will be saving the time taken by the Centre in the taking of copies which 
in some cases may mean from seven to ten days. For the rest, so long as the 
same party is in power in the Centre and in the States no major difficulty can be 
expected; where the party complexion is different, difficulties are bound to arise, 
but no constitutional or other provisions suggest themselves to meet such a 
contingency which is inherent in this type of political organization. 
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PEACE SETTLEMENTS IN THE FAR 
EAST SINCE 1945 

Bj Girija Mookerjee 
I 

The wat* in the Far East continued longer than it had in Europe and while 
Germany surrendered on 7 May 1945, Japan did so only on 14 August 1945. 
That is to say, Japan carried on the fight for thirteen weeks longer than her 
Axis ally Germany, and one hundred and twenty weeks longer than Italy. 
Japan, however, had entered World War II much later than Germany and 
Italy, and while the Germans fought for 68 months and i week, and the Italians 
for about 39 months, the Japanese fought for 44 months 3 weeks and z days.^ 
This of course excludes the period of warfare in China which had begun as 
early as July 1937. If the Japanese invasion of China is to be included then 
the Japanese will have fought for 98 months, that is, 8 years and 2 months — 
one of the longest period of warfare carried on by a modern nation in recent 
times. The Napoleonic wars are no criteria since they were not as intermittent 
as the war started and carried on by Japan since her invasion of Manchuria in 
1931. Within less than six months after the attack on Pearl Harbour, the 
Japanese had destroyed British and Dutch power in the Far East, the East 
Indies and South-Eastern Asia up to the frontiers of India and had made them- 
selves masters of the American-protected Philippines and the American out- 
posts in the Western Pacific. Before the end of June, they had got a foothold 
in the Aleutians and were attacking Dutch Harbour. Territory conquered 
by Japan during this period was no less than the territory of the British Colo- 
nies excluding India and the Dominions. Japan had engaged in the war 
about 7 million men of whom more than 250,000 abroad, 580 warships, a 
merchant marine of 7 million tons and several air squadrons. The cost of 
making this war had never been estimated but it is known that in 1944-5, the 
budgetary figure for the Army consisted of 83 p. c. of Government expendi- 
tures, and the latest estimate shows that Japan lost 1,506,000 military 
personnel killed or missing since 1937, or i in every 46 of the 1940 popu- 
lation of Japan's home islands. 

During this war, strictly speaking, Japan had violated the sovereignty of only 
one country, namely, China. It had entered into a treaty of alliance with Siam, 
and all the other countries v/hich Japan overran in South-East Asia, were 
the colonial possessions of European powers, who had acquired them in the 
past by adopting more or less the same methods. Of these colonial possessions, 
Japan had acquired Indo-China by signing a treaty with the legal government 
in France established at that time in Vichy, according to which Japan had 
accepted, in principle, French sovereignty over Indo-China. In the Philippines, 
Indonesia, Malaya and Burma, the Japanese invasion was not much resisted by 

1 Japan entered the war by attacking Pearl Harbour on 7 December 1941 and the War 
formafly ended on a September 1945, when the Japanese delegation signed the Instrument 
of Surrender on board the battleship, U. S. S. Mtsmri, in Tokyo Bay. 
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the native population, for owing to long years of foreign domination, there 
was hardly any strong feeling against the invaders in these countries. To 
most people, the change from a French, Dutch or British rule to uhe Japanese 
rule did not seem to be of such a great difference as to lead to active opposi- 
tion. On the other hand, there were in every one of these countries political 
groups who were so hostile to the colonial powers that they welcomed the 
Japanese invaders at first, in the belief that they would be able to negotiate 
their freedom with them. 

When, ho'wever, the surrender came, all the territories brought under 
Japanese control from 1941 to 1945, w^ere found to be at varying degrees of 
independence or semi-independence. In Burma, the group which had actively 
supported the Japanese, established contact with the head of the S.E.A.C. and 
emerged eventually as the Anti-Fascist People’s Volunteers Party under the 
leadership of General Aung San. In Malaya, the Chinese and native partisans 
awaited the arrival of the British with certain doubts in their mind; whereas in 
Indonesia the Japanese withdrawal had been followed by the immediate estab- 
lishment of an independent Republic, renouncing Dutch sovereignty over the 
Indonesian territory. In Siam, the party which had collaborated with the 
Japanese had been overthrown by a pro-British group headed by the Regent 
Pridi Panomyong, better known as Luang Pradit, whereas in Indo-China, the 
most anti-Japanese nationalist group headed by Dr. Ho Chi-Minh, had sei2ed 
power before the arrival of an Indo-British Army to accept the surrender of the 
Japanese and had declared the Republic of Viet Nam on 2 September 1945. 
In the Philippines, however, owing to the fact that the American troops had 
fought their way through to the inland, a Government favourable to the 
U.S.A. had been set up on 2 April 1943, long before the final surrender of the 
Japanese Army. In China, the surrender did not take place simultaneously 
as many pockets of Japanese resistance remained scattered all over the country 
and the government of Chiang Kai-Shek could consolidate its authority over 
the greater part of China and Formosa with considerable difficulty, and that 
only by the end of 1945. But the northern provinces of China and specially 
Manchuria had fallen into the hands of the Russians, who had declared war 
against Japan just a few days before Japan’s surrender and had marched into 
Manchuria and occupied it. This, the Soviet Union had done in accordance 
with the provisions of the secret agreement concluded at Yalta in February 
1945, which had accepted the predominant position of Russia in Manchuria, 
thus restoring the m^ain features of the position held by Czarist Russia in that 
area before the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5. The Kurile Islands were also 
ceded to Russia by the terms of the Yalta Agreement and the Soviet Union 
also occupied the Japanese half of Sakhalin after the Japanese surrender. As 
regards Korea, it was occupied by Russian and American troops and the 
country v/as divided rigidly at the 38th parallel, cutting the country in half. 
It is not yet known when and where secret arrangements were made by the two 
countries to divide Korea in this way, although at Cairo in 1943, a three-power 
decision was arrived at to restore Korean independence in dm course. Great 
Britain, the United States and China signatories to this declaration. 
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II 

As regards Japan, the plans for its occupation and administration were pre- 
pared by the U.S, State Department as early as 1942. A Research Division of 
the Department began basic studies at about the time and these studies were 
discussed in 1944 and early 1945 by a Committee known as the Inter-Divisional 
Area Committee for the Far East. At about the same time, an Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee set up by the War Department was doing the same thing for 
future occupation troops. This Committee worked in close collaboration with 
the staffs of Research and Analysis Branch of the Office of Strategic Services 
and of the Enemy Branch of the Foreign Economic Administration. After- 
wards in February 1945, a sub-committee for the Far East was formed with the 
approval of the State-War-Navy Co-ordinating Committee in order to prepare 
the basis of the U.S. occupation policy in Japan. When, later, the office of the 
Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers was created, it became the custom 
for the Chief of Staff to secure almost always the views of the Supreme Com- 
mander before putting his own recommendation before the S.W.N. Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

All this work was done before the Japanese surrender, on the assumption that 
Japan would be administered moreorlessin the same way as Germany, without 
a government of its own. But when at Potsdam it was decided by the Allied 
powers on 26 July 1945 that Japan would be allowed to have a nucleus of its 
own government, the whole thing had to be worked out again in the light of the 
new situation. This situation grew out of the decision of the Moscow Con- 
ference of December 1945, according to which, a Far Eastern Commission and 
an Allied Council for Japan were to be set up with full authority regarding 
the policy of occupation. Before the composition of the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion and the Allied Council for Japan was decided upon, a Far Eastern Advisory 
Commission had been set up on the initiative of the U.S. A., which assembled 
in Washington on 29 October 1945. Great Britain, China, France, Canada, 
the Netherlands, Australia, New Zealand, India and the Philippines were re- 
presented at this meeting, but the Soviet Union refused the invitation to take 
part in its discussions, as it continued to insist on the formation of an Allied 
Control Council for Japan on the model of Germany. Eventually, the whole 
question was discussed de novo at the Moscow meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
of the U.S. A., Britain and the Soviet Union, from 16 December to 27 December 
1945, and it was decided to set up the two organizations we have referred to 
earlier, to supersede the Far Eastern Advisory Commission . The Far Eastern 
Commission was to be composed of representatives of the U.S.A., the U.K., 
the U.S.S.R., China, France, the Netherlands, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
India and the Philippines. Its headquarters were to be in Washington while 
the headquarters of the Allied Council for Japan were to be in Tokyo. The 
Allied Council for Japan was more or less an advisory body and it was com- 
posed of representatives of the United States, the British Commonwealth, the 
U.S.S.R. and China. 

The Far Eastern Commission was, however, constituted in such a way 
that the formation and execution of occupation policy became gradually the 
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task of the S.C.A.P. only, for although the votes of a majority of members 
including the votes of the United States, the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R. 
and China were necessary before the S.C.A.P. could act, the United States was, 
however, authorized by the F.E.C. to deal with all urgent matters by issuing 
interim directions. The exact communique empowering the U.S.A. to deal 
with such matters vras as follows: 

The U.S. Government may issue interim directives to the Supreme 
Commander pending action by the Commission, whenever urgent 
matters arise not covered by policies already formulated by it, provided 
that any directives dealing with fundamental changes in the Japanese 
Constitutional Structure or in the regime of control or dealing with 
a change in the Japanese government as a whole, will be issued only 
following consultation and following agreement in the Far Eastern 
Commission.- 

These urgent matters were often too many but as the S.C.A.P. was to refer 
these matters to the F.E.C. only after tncir issuance and as tney were to remain 
in effect, unless otherwise decided by the F.E.C. by the usual voting procedure, 
it came to mean in reality that the S.C.A.P. could do whatever he liked, provid- 
ed his action did not go against the fundamental directives regarding ‘changes 
in the Japanese constitutional structure or in regime of control or dealing with 
a change in the Japanese government as a whole.’® 

The F. E. C. adopted forty resolutions on policy in the first year and a half 
of its activities and these resolutions referred mostly to the new Constitution 
and the reparations settlement. The deliberations of the F. E. C, were, 
however, never productive of unanimous decisions, as very often major deci- 
sions of policy' were made without previously consulting the F. E. C. For 
instance, when the U. S. Government formally abandoned its proposal for 
the deconcentration of Japanese industry and finance, at a meeting of the 
F.E.C. on 9 December 1948, the Soviet representative M. Panyuskin charged 
the U. S. Government with ‘evading’ decisions of the Commission at the 
meeting of the F. E. C. held on 27 January 1949. The U. S. argument was 
that deconcentration had already been realized by General MacArthur’s 
administration. At the same meeting on 9 December 1948, a Soviet proposal 
for a new system of international control to prevent the revival of Japanese 
war industry was rejected by ten votes to one. Soon afterwards at a meeting 
of the F. E. C. on 12 May 1949, the U. S. A. announced a major change of 
policy by proposing that the U, S. Government would halt all existing repara- 
tions removals from Japan, would take no further action with regard to future 
reparations removals, and would also withdraw its offer to make available 
an important part of its own reparations share for distribution among 
the other countries represented on the Commission. The American reasons 
for taking the step were supposed to be that: (i) all of Japan’s specialized 


^Edwifl Martin, Tk AlludOccupaim af Japan, Standford University, 1948, p,p. 118-119. 
® MacMahon Ball (Cassell) Japan — or Ally 1948, p. 59. 
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war making facilities have been destroyed; (2) the task of balancing Japan’s 
deficit economy required all resources at its disposal; (5) Japan should be per- 
mitted to move towards self-support; (4) there was little or no prospect of a 
Far Eastern Commission agreement on the reparations share schedule and 
that (5) Japan had already paid substantial reparations through expropriation 
of its former overseas assets and, in a smaller degree, under the advance transfer 
programme. 

Ill 

This unilateral U. S, decision was severely critici2:ed by the Chinese and 
Filippino delegates at a meeting of the F. E. C. in Washington on 26 May 1949. 
Similarly, the Soviet Member of the Allied Council for Japan in a letter to 
General MacArthur on ii June 1949, made strong allegations against the 
Japanese government and later at a meeting of the F. E. C. in Washington, 
the Soviet Ambassador M. Panyuskin protested against the American support 
to anti-democratic forces in Japan. The U. S. Government, so far, had paid 
no heed to these protests. On the other hand. General MacArthur has given 
effect to the American policy by restoring private exports from Japan on 27 
December 1949. This, according to him, was the final major step in returning 
Japan’s foreign trade to private channels. lie also handed over to the 
Japanese government the control of Japan’s foreign exchange holding which 
amounted to about 67,000,000, in dollars and sterling. Japan was also autho- 
rized to build new vessels totalling 275,000 tons gross and it was decided that 
the purpose of this was to ^accomplish a reduction in the cost of imports.’ 
As a further step towards the implementation of the new American policy, 
the U. S. government agreed on 9 February 1950, to the opening of Japanese 
consular type offices, functioning under the Japanese Foreign Office and 
known as ‘overseas agencies’ in New York, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
These agencies would not enjoy diplomatic immunity and their primary duties 
would be the promotion of trade between Japan and the U. S. A. and they 
fulfil consular functions in matters relating to Japanese citizens and property 
in America. 

As a result of these steps the F. E. C. and allied Council for Japan have been 
for ail practical purposes held in abeyance. They should not, however, be 
considered to have been dissolved for as Edwin M. Martin says: ‘Despite 
sharp disagreements on one or two major points, the extent of agreement 
among the eleven countries evidenced by the policies adopted and by the 
absence of attempts to amend materially the directives issued by the United 
States prior to its establishment has been most encouraging.’'^ These U. S. A. 
directives consisted of: (i) the Potsdam Declaration of 26 July 1945, of which 
the U. S. A, was a signatory; (2) the statement of policy prepared jointly by 
the Department of State, the War Department and the Navy Department 
approved by the President and officially communicated to General MacArthur 
on 6 September 1945; (3) the basic initial post-surrender directive to the Sup- 
reme Comm.ander for the Allied Powers for the occupation and control of 


^ Op. Gt., p. 9. 
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Japan foru^arded on 18 November 1545; and (4) the directive prepared by the 
State Department and forwarded to the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers on 26 June 1947, embodying a statement of general policy relating 
to Japan after surrender. 

These directives made the Supreme Commander the virtual head of the 
occupation system in Japan and the United States the only effective occupying 
power. The occupation was for a limited period and according to clause 12 
of the Potsdam declaration, the occupying forces of the Allies were to be with- 
drawn, "as soon as these objectives (enumerated in eleven preceding clauses) 
have been accomplished and there has been established, in accordance with 
the freely expressed will of the Japanese people, a peacefully inclined and res- 
ponsible government.’ According to clause 8, Japanese sovereignty was to be 
limited "to the islands of Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoliu and such minor 
islands as we determine.’ This clause was in accordance v/ith the Cairo declara- 
tion of 4 December 1945 in v/hich President Roose%-'eli, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek and Mr. Winston Churchill stated that all the territories Japan had 
stolen from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa and the Pescadores, 
should be restored to the Republic of China. Since then, tv/o geiicml elections 
have taken place in Japan, first, on 20 April 1947 and the second on 23 January 
1949, as a result of which, first, a government headed by Sliigeru Yoshida 
the leader of the Liberal Party v/as formed and the island of Taiwan (Formosa) 
had been handed over to China. The Yoshida Cabinet resigned on 23 Decem- 
ber 1948, and new elections were held on 25 January 1949 as a result of which 
Mr. Yoshida’s Democratic Liberal Party (in reality ultra-Conscrvativc in 
character) swept the poll and secured an overall majority in the House of 
Representatives. The Japanese government has now lost its jurisdiction 
over Korea and Manchuria and, in addition, the Kurile Islands and the 
Japanese — half of Sakhalin have been annexed by the Soviet Union. 

The newly-formed Japanese government has begun to function in accor- 
dance with the Constitution which was adopted by both Houses of the 
Imperial Diet on 7 October 1946 and was later promulgated in an Imperial 
prescript by the Emperor on 3 November 1946. The draft of the new Consti- 
tution was made public by the Shidehara Cabinet on 6 March 1946 after which 
it was debated by the House of Representatives (the Lower House) and the 
Lower House eventually adopted the Constitution by 374 votes to 5 (4 Commu- 
nists and I Independent) and the Constitution came into force witliin six months 
of its promulgation by the Emperor. The first important feature of the Cons- 
titution was the laying down of rules for the direct succession of the Emper- 
or’s direct heirs and the second was the renunciation of war clause, (Article 9) 
in which, among other things, it has been stated that "the maintenance of 
land, sea and air forces, as well as other war potential will never be authorized. 
The right of belligerency of the State will not be recognized.’ 

In the meanwhile, the United States government on its own initiative had 
issued on 21 June 1946 the text of a proposed draft treaty between the U.S.A., 
Britain, Russia and China envisaging four-power control of Japan for a period 
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o£ twenty-five years after the signing of the Peace Treaty. It provided that: 

(1) all Japanese armed forces by land, sea and air, as well as Imperial G. H. Q. 
and the Army and Navy staffs, should be totally disbanded and demilitarized; 

(2) no arms, weapons, etc., of any description (except small arms for the Japsn- 
ese police) or any aircraft, naval vessels or "fissionable’ materials should be 
allowed; (3) no military installations, fortifications, bases, depots etc., should 
be permitted ; and (4) a quadripartite Anglo- American-Russian-Chinese 
Commission should for a 2 5 -year period, after signing the Peace Treaty, be 
empowered to conduct investigations in Japan to ensure the total disarma- 
ment and demilitarization of that country, reporting to the Allied Powers 
concerned and to the Security Council. The next one heard of a Peace Treaty 
was, when General MacArthur made a statement on 2 September 1949, on 
the fourth anniversary of the Japanese surrender. In this statement he 
referred to the progressive gains in the fabrication of a system of govern- 
ment truly representative in character and recommended the restoration 
of a formal peace. Recently, the three Powers Conference in London has 
discussed the question of a treaty of peace with Japan. 

IV 

So far as Manchuria is concerned, the Soviet Army entered the territory 
after having declared war upon Japan on 8 August 1945, two days after the 
first atomic bomb had been dropped on Fliroshima by the Americans. Japan, 
however, did not offer much resistance to the Soviet Army. The Soviet 
forces had occupied the whole of Manchuria by early September 1945 and 
the Soviet Union had affirmed its intention to abide by the terms of the secret 
Treaty of Alliance it had concluded with the government of Chiang Kai-Shek, 
the terms of which were made public only on 26 August 1945. According 
to this Trbaty, the Soviet government assured the Chinese government 
that it would not recognize the Chinese Communist regime, and that it 
would not encroach upon China’s territorial integrity in Manchuria and 
Sinkiang. The Soviet Union also acquired Port Arthur as a naval base to 
be used jointly with China, and Dairen (Dalny) was to be a free port in which 
certain port facilities would be leased to the Soviet Union, while the adminis- 
trator of the port was to be a Soviet citizen. 

Another provision of the treaty referred to the status of Outer IVlongolia 
and the Chinese government virtually recognized the de facto situation there, 
although later a plebiscite was to be held in order to determine the wishes of 
the people. A minute appended to the treaty was supposed to have recorded 
that Stalin had declared that Russian troops would begin withdrawing from 
Manchuria three weeks after the capitulation of Japan, the withdrawal to be 
completed in a maximum of three months.® The treaty and its other supple- 
mentary clauses were to be valid for thirty years during which period the Soviet 

® The correctness of pah declaration is very difficult to verify. No official publication 
^iers to it. It was mentioned for the first time’ by the Chungking Correspondent of, ‘New 
York Times’ in a despatch of 27 August 1945. See Japan^s PmPea (Harvard University 
Press) 1946, p. 3JI. 
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Union was to hand over the railway system and the installations of Port Arthur 
to the Chinese government. 

Since then, the government of Chiang Kai-Shek has totally collapsed and 
a communist regime has come into being which has been recognized by the 
Soviet Union as the legally constituted government of China. The Chairman 
of the Central Government of the Chinese Republic, Mao Tse-tung, has signed 
a Treaty with the Soviet Union in AIoscow on 14 February 1950, according to 
which an agreement has been reached regarding the Chinese Changchun 
Railway (the Manchurian Railway), Port Arthur and Dairen. The treaty 
provides that after the signing of a peace treaty with Japan and in any case 
not later than the end of 1952, the Changchun Railway would be transferred 
to Chinese ownership and the Soviet troops will be withdrawn from Port 
Arthur. Article 3 of the treaty, however, stipulated that the administration 
of Dairen Tully belonged to the People’s Republic of China’ and that ail pro- 
perty in the port, which is only under lease to the Soviet Union, would be 
taken over by the Chinese authorities during 1950. In notes exchanged be- 
tween M. Vyshinsky and the Chinese Foreign Minister, Chou En-lai, it was 
asserted that: (i) the treaty and agreements signed between the Soviet Union 
and the former Chinese Nationalist government on 14 August 1945 were 
invalid; (2) both the U, S, S. R, and Cliina recognized the independence of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic; and (3) the Soviet government would hand 
over, free of charge, to the Chinese government, property acquired by Soviet 
economic organization from Japanese owners in Manchuria, and would also 
hand over to China all the buildings of the former Russian military cantonment 
in Peking. It is not known w^hether there are also some secret military clauses 
to this Treaty. 

V 

With regard to Korea, which had an uninterrupted national existence for 
forty-two centuries, a country occupied by the Japanese since 1905, the first 
allied declaration about its fate was made in Cairo on i December 1943 when 
the U. S. A., the U. K. and China declared that 'the aforesaid three great 
Powers, mindful of the enslavement of the people of Korea, are determined that 
in dm rourse Korea shall become free and independent.’ This declaration was 
specifically reaffirmed by the three Powers at Potsdam who defined terms 
for the surrender of Japan. Later, the Moscow Conference of the three 
Foreign Ministers elaborated the AUied Policy regarding Korea, in a com- 
munique issued on 27 December 1945, in which it was stated that with a view 
to the re-establishment of Korea as an independent state there shall be set up a 
provisional ‘Korean democratic government which shall take all the necessary 
steps for developing the industry, transport and agriculture of Korea and the 
.national culture of the Korean people.’ It was further stated that before 
such a government was brought into existence a joint commission was to be 
set up consisting of representatives of the United States Command in Southern 
Korea and the Soviet Command in Northern Korea. The recommendations 
worked out by the Commission were to be presented for the consideration 
of the governments of the U. S. S. R., China, the U. K. and the U. S. A. prior 
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to a final decision by the two governments represented on the joint commis- 
sion. The proposals of the Joint Commission were to be later submitted 
following consultations with the provisional Korean government, for the 
joint consideration of the Governments of the U. S. A., the U. S. S. R., the 
U. K. and China Tor the working out of an agreement concerning a four-Power 
trusteesiiip of Korea for a period up to five years.’ Subsequently, China also 
subscribed to this declaration. 

This decision was strongly resented by the Korean people and the Korean 
Representative Democratic Council addressed an appeal to the United Nations 
General Assembly on i November 1946 in which among other things it was 
stated: ‘Nor do we understand the continued imposition of military rule on a 
peaceful, friendly nation as compatible with the principles of democracy or 
with the often stated ideals of the great Pov/ers.’ The Council, therefore, 
suggested that (i) the Cairo and Potsdam declarations should be immediately 
enforced; (2) all American and Russian military forces should be witbdrawm; and 
(3) the interim Korean government should be immediately admitted to mem- 
bership in the United Nations. Afterwards at the Foreign Ministers Confer- 
ence in Moscow, a letter written by General Marshall was delivered to the 
Soviet Foreign Minister on ii April 1947, in which the American Secretary 
of State mentioned that ‘unfortunately the work of the Joint Commission 
became stalemated after a short time through the inability to agree on the 
definition of the word ‘democratic.” He, therefore, suggested that both 
the governments should instruct their commanders in Korea to reconvene 
the Joint Commission and charge it with expediting its work under the terms 
of the Moscow Agreement, on a basis of respect for the democratic rights 
of freedom of opinion. 

Bat, alas, the two foreign ministers could not agree on the definition of the 
word ‘democratic’ and the Soviet Foreign Minister in his reply of ii April 
1947, stated that while ‘considerable progress has been achieved in the field of 
democratization in Northern Korea, where two-fifths of the Korean population 
reside,’ the American delegation at the meetings of the Joint Commission in 
March-May 1946, had precluded the participation of a series of major ‘demo- 
cratic’ organizations of Southern Korea. He, therefore, suggested that a 
provisional ‘democratic’ government should be established in order to (i) 
expedite the political and economic amalgajnation of Korea as a self-governed 
state independent of foreign interference which fact w^ould eliminate the divi- 
sion of the country into two zones; (2) the establishment of democratic bodies 
of power throughout Korea by free elections on the basis of general and equal 
suffrage; and (3) aid to the Korean nation in restoring Korea as an independ- 
dent, democratic state and in developing the national economy and national 
culture. 

As none of the two governments were inclined to modify their attitude, 
the Political Committee of the U. N. adpoted a proposal on 30 October 1947, 
that a U. N, Commission should be established to facilitate and observe the 
Korean elections. The U. S. S. R. and the Slav bloc did not vote and there 
were 7 abstentions. As a result of this proposal, the Commission was set up 
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by the General Assembly on 14 November 1947, with Mr. K. P. S. Menon, 
at that time Indian Ambassador in Nanking, as Chairman. The Commission 
submitted its report to the Little Assembly on 19 February 1948, and suggested 
that instead of a separate election in the American zone, ‘consultative elections/ 
that is to say, election of political leaders from both the zones should be held 
so that they might confer among themselves and with the U. N. on the estab- 
lishment of national unity. The Little Assembly rejected the majority recom- 
mendations of the Commission and decided on 20 February 1946 by 31 votes 
to 2 to accept the U. S. proposal that full elections should be held in the 
American zone on 10 May 1948. 

In the meanwhile, a Soviet-sponsored ‘All-Korean Joint Political Confer- 
ence’ was held at Pyongyang on 23 April 1948, anditw^as decided there to pre- 
vent the holding of separate elections in South Korea. Nevertheless, the 
South Korean election took place on 10 May 1948 and the U. N. Korean 
Commission reported on 30 June 1948, that it unanimously approved of the 
manner in which the elections had been held. After the elections, the Korean 
National Assembly, meeting for the first time in Seoul on 51 May 1948, adopted 
a new constitution for the Democratic Republic of Korea and it also elected 
a President on 20 July 1948. During the same period, however, the Korean 
People’s Committee in North Korea had adopted a constitution on i May 1948, 
for the whole of Korea, after which it was announced on ii September 194 8, 
that a Democratic People’s Republic of Korea had been constituted at Pyon- 
gyang to which formal recognition was granted by the U.S.S.R., Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia. The U.S.A. and China gave de facto recogni- 
tion to the South Korean government on 12 August. 1948. In the meantime, 
the withdrawal of the Soviet Army from North Korea was completed on 
25 December 1948. On the other hand, an agreement was signed in Seoul on 
10 December 1948 by the South Korean Premier and the U.S. representative for 
assistance of 300 million dollars by the U.S. Economic Co-operation Adminis- 
ration over the next three years. Soon afterwards, the U.N. General Assembly in 
its Paris session recognized the South Korean government as the legal govern- 
ment of Korea and when on 16 February 1949, a request from the North Korean 
government was made to the Security Council, it was rejected by 8 votes to 2, 
the two in its favour being the U.S.S.R. and Ukraine. The Soviet Government 
has, however, entered into a 10 years agreement with the North Korean govern- 
ment on 17 March 1949 for economic and cultural collaboration. The 
United States on the other hand, made it known in the form of President 
Truman’s message to Congress on 25 July 1949, that Korea was to be a bene- 
ficiary of 300,580,000 million grant for the supply of arms, technical assistance 
and training services allocated also to Greece, Turkey, Persia and the Philip- 
pines, This aid was finally embodied in the Mutual Defence Assistance Act of 
1949 and was signed by the President on 6 October 1949, but in the process of 
debates in both the Houses, the original estimate was reduced to 27,640,000 
dollars, allocated to Korea, Persia and the Philippines only. The United States 
has subsequently in a note on 4 April 1950, asked the South Korean govern- 
ment to hold national elections in May 1950 and a proposal is at present 
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befojre the U.S. Congress, for loo million dollars aid to South Korea for the 
fiscal year beginning from July 1950. 

VI 

In China, the failure to obtain stable peace conditions was largely due to the 
secret agreement entered into at Yalta on 11 February 1945, by the U.S.S.R. 
the U.S. A. and the U.K. according to which, as mentioned already, certain con- 
cessions were made to the U.S.S.R. in exchange of her entry into the war against 
Japan, ‘ in two or three months after Germany has surrendered and the war in 
Europe has terminated/ The provisions of this secret pact were made public 
only on II February 1946, but, in the meantime, a series of exchanges of notes 
and agreements had formali2ed the relationship between China and the 
U.S.S.R. which were embodied in a communique issued on 27 December 1945, 
by the three Foreign Ministers after the Moscow Conference. But already the 
relations had become strained between the war-time allies; and the United 
States in its note to China and the U.S.S.R. on 9 February 1946, took exception 
to ‘exclusive Sino-Soviet control over industrial enterprises in Manchuria.’ 
Again, on 3 January 1947, the United States in a note to China and the U.S.S.R. 
asked them that ‘normal conditions may be established in Dairen which will 
permit American citi2ens to visit and reside at Dairen in pursuit of their legiti- 
mate activities.’ Thus, strained relations between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
on the one hand and China and the U.S.S.R. on the other, began soon to 
be reflected in the internal situation of the coimtry where, by the summer of 
1947, the Chinese Nationalists and the Communists were fully engaged in a 
civil war. By 1947, the fruits of hard-won victory and peace were thus frit- 
tered away although the U.S.A. continued without taking sides to help the 
government of Chiang Kai-Shek until 7 January 1947, when the Marshall 
Mission came to a close and General Marshall as Secretary of State ordered on 
29 January 1947, the withdrawal of the bulk of American forces from China. 
Simultaneously, the Peiping Executive Headquarters was dissolved which led 
to abandonment of the American poHcy of mediation in China. At about the 
same time, the military position of the Nationalist government very pre- 
carious in Manchuria and the inflation led to the disorganization of economic 
life of the nation. This situation was ably summed up by Flarold R. Isaacs 
who wrote in 1947: ‘two years after the defeat of Japan, the Chinese people 
were in a plight worse than any that war had ever produced.’® 

Subsequent events in that great country proved the forebodings of the author 
to be correct, leading finally to the flight of the entire government from the 
metropolitan area and the establishment of the Government of Mao Tse Tung 
in Peiping. Nevertheless, during the period of its existence, various attempts 
and some of them quite successful, were made by the Nationalist government 
to consolidate the peace settlements such as the signing of a Treaty with France 
on 28 February 1946, in Chungking, regarding the withdrawal of troops from 
Indo-China, the abolition of French extra-territorial rights in China, the pur- 

Harold R. Isaacs, New Cycle in Asia, Macmillan, New York, 1947, p. jr. 
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chase of the Chinese section of the Kunming railway, the creation of a Chinese 
free 5:one at Haiphong, the development of rail connexions between China and 
Indo-China and statute regulating the rights of the Chinese population in Indo- 
China. Similarly, treaties abolishing extra-territorial rights were signed with 
Italy (incorporated in the Italian Peace Treaty) and Portugal on 3 April 1947. 
Diplomatic relations were established with India on Embassy level on 22 
October 1946, and these relations were restored with Siam by signing of the 
Sino-Siamese treaty of 23 January 1946. 

But by January 1950, the Civil War had nearly ended and the People’s 
Republic of China had already been inaugurated in Peking on i October 1949. 
The control of the Nationalist authorities in January 1950 extended over the 
islands of Formosa and Hainan only and parts of the remote provinces of Yun- 
nan, Sikang and Chinghai.^ On the other hand, the government of Mao Tse 
Tung at that time was in possession of the whole of China’s mairJand except 
Tibet and parts of China’s "Far West’. His government was officially recognized 
by the Soviet government on 2 October 1949 and it was recognized by Bul- 
garia and Rumania on 5 October, by Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia on 
4 October, and by Yugoslavia on 5 October 1949. Later, diplomatic recogni- 
tion was given by Burma on 9 December 1949, by India on 30 December 1949, 
by Pakistan on 4 January 1950 by Great Britain, Ceylon and Norway on 
6 January, by Denmark and Israel on 9 January, by Finland and Afghanistan 
on 13 January and Sweden on 14 January 1950. At the present moment this 
government seems to be the only stable and effective government in China. 

vn 

The case of Indo-China, though different, falls within the political pattern of 
the Far East and as such is of great importance. According to an agreement, 
Indian and British troops of the 20th Indian Division occupied the Indo- 
Chinese territory south of the i6th parallel on 13 September 1945 and the north 
part of the parallel was occupied by the Chinese troops on 16 and 17 September 
1945 . The Indo-Biitish troops on their arrival in Saigon, however, found that 
the city and the surroundings were under the control of an Annamite indepen- 
dence movement called "Viet-Minh’ and they also discovered that during the 
Japanese occupation, the Empire of x\nnam had been recognized as an inde- 
pendent state by the Japanese under the name of Vietnam, Fighting, however, 
broke out between the Vietnamese and the French, on the arrival of French 
troops in Indo-China, but a cease-fire agreement was reached on 2 October 
1945. On 6 March 1946, a treaty was signed at Hanoi by the French govern- 
ment and Dr. Ho Chi-Minh, the Annamite nationalist leader, regulating the 
status of Annam in the projected Indo-Chinese Union, and its terms were that: 
(i) France recognized the Republic of Vietnam as a free State with its own 
government, parliament, army and finances; (2) the Vietnam government 
agreed to welcome the French troops who in accordance with the Sino-French 
agreement would relieve the Chinese troops north of the i6th parallel; (3) both 

Smce then, the Communist forces have occupied Hainan also towards the end of April 

1950. 
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sidea would cease hostilities; and (4) further discussions concerning mainly the 
foreign relations of Vietnam should take place either in Paris, Hanoi or Saigon. 
The control of the area by the Indo-British troops ceased on 4 March 1946. 

On I June 1946, the French government announced that it would recognize 
the Republic of Cochin China as an independent state of the Indo-Chinese 
Federation within the ‘Union Franfaise' and a Conference v/as convened at 
Fontainebleau on 9 July 1946, to discuss mainly the place of Vietnam within 
the ‘Union Fran false’ and the general idea of the Indo-Chinese Federation. The 
Conference broke down on account of complete divergence of views between 
the two delegations but another Conference was convened at Dalat on i August 
1946, in which the delegates of Cambodia, Laos, and Cochin-China took part 
in order to outline the nature of the Indo-Chinese Federation. Vietnam did 
not take any part in the discussion. In spite of this French attempt to side- 
track the main issue, a modus vivendi was signed by Dr. Ho Chi-Mlnh on 14 
September 1946; (i) providing for a mixed commission to settle urgent ques- 
tions; (2) ordering cessation of hostilities on both sides in Cochin-China and 
(3) guaranteeing the population of this region the enjoyment of democratic 
liberties. But from the end of November 1946, hostilities broke out again 
betw'ecn the Vietnam nationalists and the French troops brought into Tndo- 
China. Fresh proposals were finally made by the French government for 
settling the conflict on 10 September 1947, which according to M. Bolkert were 
to be accepted or rejected as a whole. The Vietnam government (reconstituted 
on 6 November 1946 with Dr. Ho as the Premier) rejected these proposals 
because the autonomy proposed would not enable Vietnam to possess her ov/n 
armed forces or diplomatic representatives. 

This stalemate continued until March 1949. The French government, in 
the meanwhile, had succeeded in persuading the ex-Emperor of Annam, Bao 
Dai, to enter into an agreement and consequently it was signed on 8 March 
1949, in Paris, the substance of which was that Vietnam w^as to be guaranteed 
independence within the framewrork of the French Union and France was to 
possess strategic bases in Vietnam and the right of free passage of the French 
forces on Vietnamese territory. The formal exchange of letters ratifying this 
agreement took place at Saigon on 14 June 1949, and the first Vietnamese 
Cabinet with Bao Dai as the Chief of State was announced on 30 June 1949.® 
Cochin China surrendered its pow^'ers to Bao Dai on 23 June 1949, and on 
19 July 1949, a treaty was signed in Paris according to which Laos became an 
independent sovereign State within the framework of the French Union. On 
8 August 1949, Tang Ngoc Danh the head of the Vietminh delegation in 
Paris declared that the French government insisted on conducting a policy of 
colonial reconquest against Vietnam in spite of Ho Chi-Minh’s numerous 
peace proposals. 

After this declaration, combined operations by the French armed forces were 
begun against the Vietminh forces in the north. The Vietminh Party as a coun- 

® After the resignation of this Cabinet, the formation of a new ministiy was announced 
on 7 May 1950. 
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ter measure announced the formavion of the Derxioc-'atic Republx of Vietnam 
on 14 January 1950 and diplomatic recognition was aw^arded to it by China on 
19 Januar}-, the U.S.S.R. on 30 January, Czechoslovakia on 2 February and 
Rumania and Hungary on 5 February 1950. Diplomatic recognition Avas also 
given to this goA'crnment by Bulgaria on 8 February and by Albania on 15 
February 193 c. In its official declaration the new gOA^ernment claimed to be 
'the sole gOA-'ernment representing the legitimate aspirations of the Veitnamese 
peopled The Bao Dal government, on the other hand, signed a series of 
conventions on 30 December 1949, implementing the Franco-Vietnamese 
Agreement of 8 hlarch 1949, proAuding for the transfer of administratwe 
pOAsrers from French into Vietnamese hands. The Assembly of the French 
Union (an advisory body) approved on 20 January 1950 the ratification of the 
treaties making Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia independent States AAUthin the 
French Union and diplomatic recognition was aAA^arded to these countries by 
the U.S.A. and the U.K., Belgium, the Netherlands and Australia on 7 and 
8 February 1950, New Zealand on 9 Februar}’, by Greece on ii February, 
by Italy on 19 February and by Siam on i March 1950, 

VIII 

Peace was restored to the Philippines by the proclamation of its independence 
by the President of the U.S.A. on 4 July 1946. Earlier, on 2 July 1946, legis- 
lation was passed by Congress: (i) releasing Filipino nationals from obligations 
to serve in the U.S. Army; and (2) permitting the annual entry of 100 Filipino 
citizens to the U.S.A. The Filipino Cabinet was formed on 28 April 1946, 
after the general elections, with Brig. General Roxas as its President. In 
Siam, the state of war ended after the signature of a peace treaty on i January 
1 946, by India and Britain on the one hand and the Kingdom of Siam on the 
other. Australia subscribed to the treaty on 10 April 1946, and diplomatic 
relations were re-established with France on 30 April 1949, after the acceptance 
by the Siamese Parliament, on 15 August 1947, the decision of the Mixed Con- 
ciliation Commission appointed by U.N. in connexion with the Franco-Siamese 
dispute on the Indo-Chinese frontier. As regards other adjacent countries, 
peace settlemeiits in Indonesia took the form of a legislation passed by both 
Houses of the Dutch Parliament renouncing Dutch sovereignty over the terri- 
tories which were to form the United States of Indonesia. In war-devastated 
Burma, peace came after the passing of the Burma Independence Bill on 10 
December 1947, by the British Parliament, which made Burma a sovereign state 
‘neither forming part of H.M’s dominions nor entitled to His Majesty’s 
protection.’ This peace, howcA^er, was somewhat disturbed owing to a revolt 
organized against the government by the Burmese Communists, but it seems 
that peace is slowly returning to that country. In Malaya, which was occupied 
by the Japanese during the war, a new constitution was granted by the British 
Parliament which gave a limited amount of self-government to the population 
and the Malayan Union came into being on i April 1946. The movement 
for the modification of the constitution Jias taken a serious turn recently, and 
in some parts of Malaya there are open revolts against the established authority. 

5 
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Thus, we see that in spite of the years which have elapsed since the termina- 
tion of the war in the Far East, the prospects of an early establishment of 
normal peaceful conditions in that region seem to be very remote. Japan, with 
whom a treaty of peace was to be signed, has become the subject of intense 
quarrel among the Great Povrers and the object of much cajoling from both 
sides. The American Joint Chiefs of Staff have, it appears, surveyed Japan 
recently for planning war bases and General Eichelberger, General MacArthur’s 
Assistant and the United States Adviser on Far Eastern Affairs has declared 
recently that within twenty-four hours after the outbreak of any war, the 
Japanese would be on the American side. On the other hand, it has been 
reported that the Soviet Union has proposed to hand back the Kuriles to Japan 
provided Japan agrees to a trade pact with Communist China. These are no 
signs of an early peace and the peace settlements which have taken place in the 
Far East have settled practically nothing and, in fact, they have endangered 
peace to a great extent. 

THE KARENS OF BURMA* 

By W. S. Desai 

The indigenous races of Burma are overwhelmingly of the Mongolian stock. 
There are three main divisions: (/) The Tibeto-Burman; (/V) the Mon-Khmer; 
(Jii) the Tai-Chinese. Each family is further divided into groups, and each 
group into a number of branches. The Karens together with the Shans, 
Siamese, Hkuns, Lus, Laos, etc., belong to the Tai-Chinese family. 

Out of 17 millions of the people of Burma, the Karens number about two 
millions, numerically being second to the Burmans. They migrated into the 
country perhaps earlier than did the Tibeto-Burmans. They settled principally 
in Burma, but numbers of them found a home also in Siam. The only 
exclusive Karen country is the hill region of the Toungoo district and the 
Karenni sub-division. In the Karenni there are five Karen Chiefs over five 
states, with an area of nearly 5000 sq. miles and a population of about 50,000. 
Besides, one Karen Chief rules over a Shan State in Burma, and five other 
states are ruled by Taungthu Chiefs in the Shan States. The majority of Ka- 
rens now live in Lower Burm.'. 

Linguistically the Karens may be divided into three groups: the Sgaw, the 
Pwo, and the Bwe, the most numerous of them being the Pwo, The Sgaw 
are found in the Irrawaddy Delta from Prome southwards, and from the Arakan 
coast eastwards to Lakong in Siam. The Pwo inhabit the coastal region from 
Arakan to Mergui. Included among the Pwo are the Tanugthu tribes called 
the Pao. They are to be found in the region from Thaton northwards to 
beyond Taunggyi in the Southern Shan States. The Bwe are the least numerous, 
perhaps not more than 60,000. They live in the vicinity of Toungoo and 
hold the Karenni country in the mountainous region. 

According to Karen tradition, ‘Htaw Men Pa’ was the founder or progenitor 

A talk under the auspices of the Council at New Delhi on 25 April 1950. 
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of their race. They lived somewhere towards the 'iiortli’, but over-pupukdon 
made them move out. The term Karen is the Burmese Kaylii, This most 
probably is derived from Ka-ya, which in turn is a variation of the Chinese 
tribal name Chiang: CIi — people, Yang — the tribal name. The Sgaw Karens 
call themselves 'Pgha K''Xyaw’: Pgha — people; K’Xyaw: 'K’ is prefix for 
tribal names, such as, Kachin, Kathe, Kaiok, etc.; and 'NT'aw’ — Yang w-hich 
is a Chinese iribai name. So that the Karens originally, it appears, belonged 
to China, their early homes being in the Nanchao or Yunnan region. 

The Karen language is Sinitic, belonging to the Siamese-Chinese sub-family. 
It is monosyllabic. Till the arrival of Christian missionaries they had no 
script, and so possessed no literature. AU tradition, songs, pra^'Crs, etc., were 
handed dowui from generation to generation by word o£ mouth. American 
Baptist missionaries in the 19th century invented a Karen script which is really 
an adaptation of the Burmese script. They translated the Bible into Karen and 
published it. There is now a growing Karen literature. 

The Karens are broken up into many tribes, but there is great similarity of 
dialects and traditions. On the whole, however, they are wanting in social 
solidarity. Besides agriculture, they engage in hunting, fishing, spinning, 
weaving, mat-making and basketry. Karens in modern Burma have in large 
numbers taken service in the Armed and Police forces, in the Railway 
and government offices, in hospitals and in educational institutions. Before 
the Japanese invasion of Burma in 1942, American missionaries had a Univer- 
sity institution in Rangoon, called the Judson College, which was once called 
Karen College: The Karens are a lovable people, very hospitable, marked by 
simplicity and verity: ^ a dour industrious people wdth solid character and 
honesty.’ They are amenable to discipline, and under the British they con- 
ducted themselves very acceptably in the armed forces. Karen women have 
distinguished themselves as nurses both in homes and in hospitals. They are 
great lovers of music, and both men and women have excellent voices. They 
have taken to European tunes and can sing most charmingly. They are very 
fond of drums, the possession of bronze drums being a sign of w^ealth and 
importance with them. The national costume of men consists of short black 
trousers and a tunic. Women wear a petticoat, and over it . a tunic more 
prettily made than that used by men. 

The ancient religion of the Karens was Animism, that is, the fear and 
worship of spirits. The vast majority of them still hold to it, mingled with 
elements of Buddhism. They believe in three distinct moral and religious 
conceptions: (f) Tgho’ is an impersonal po'wer or force. Perhaps they mean 
by it the spirit and the soul; {ii) the spirits in nature wffiich should be feared 
and propitiated; (in) the Y’wa tradition. 

Their conception of ‘Y’wa’ is one of the most interesting features in their 
history. Y’wa is really the Yaveh or Jehovah of the Hebrews. They have 
stories of creation and the fall of man through eating the forbidden fruit; but 
instead of two trees there are seven, only one of them being evil and defiling. 
Stories of the Flood and of the division of mankind at Babel are also 
preserved by them. They have indeed the Hebrew tradition, but there is no 
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trace of anything Messianic in their folklore. YVa is the Eternal God, 
while Karen is His eldest son. The tradition is that they once had 'The 
Book’ containing their beliefs and the truth concerning Y’wa; but due to the 
unbelief of tiieir Elders it was lost. YVa Elimself had given the book to 
them, so that the loss was a grievous sin. They have also a prophecy tiaat the 
White Brother would bring this lost book back to them. This must be the 
Old Testament prophecy concerning Christ the Messiah, the sinless spotless 
one. Here are two verses on the book:— 

The book of the ages was rooted by the pigs 
At first the women neglected it; 

The men also did not look at it. 

If both men and women had studied it. 

All the world would have been happy. 

Our book of gold that YVa gave, 

Our book of silver that he gave. 

The elders did not obey: 

Lost, it wandered to the foreigner. 

It is thought by some that the Karens at some time of their history came under 
the influence of Nestorian Christian missionaries who are known to have visited 
China in about the 7th century A.D. If so, it is strange that the Karens have 
no Messianic tradition or stories whatever. Again this Nestorian date does 
not fit in with the migration of the Karens into Burma, which took place 
centuries earlier. It is also suggested that they are of the stock of the ten 
‘lost tribes of the children of Israel’. It seems certain, however, that the 
Karens at some time in their wanderings, perhaps in China, came into touch 
with the Jews and the Old Testament. This Hebraic influence is clearly to 
be seen in their poems: — 

When first the earth was made. 

Who worked and built it ? 

When it was first formed. 

Who was the Creator? 

When first the world was created 

The edolins and the termite toiled together. 

When the earth was first formed. 

These two helped each otner and made it. 

When first the earth was formed 
. It was Y’wa who formed it. 

When first the world was fashioned, 

It was God who fashioned it, 

Y’wa is eternal. He alone existed 
Before the world was made; His throne 
Interminable ages stood. 

And He, the everlasting God. 
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Two worlds irsay pass, and yet He lives. 

Perfect in attributes divine. 

Age after age His glories shine. 

Y’wa is unchangeable, eternal. 

He was in the beginning of the world. 

Y’wa is endless and eternal; 

He existed in the beginning of the world. 

The life of Y’wa is endless; 

A succession of worlds does not measure his existence. 

YVv’a is perfect in every meritorious attribute. 

And dies not in succession on succession of 'worlds. 

The Karens, like the Israelites, have also propitiatory sacrifices and healing 
offerings. They are found indeed in ail parts of the world; but the Karen mode 
and invocation is highly Hebraic in character. Prayer ofiered at the Great 
Sacrifice performed by the Sgaw Karens is a good example. The chiefs and 
elders place their hands upon the animals to be sacrificed, while the young men 
offer the follovdng prayer, and then slay the animals, and sprinkle the blood 
around the place of sacrifice. It has some resemblance to the Jewish Day of 
Atonement. The Karen prayer: — ‘ O Lords of land and water, O Lords of 
mercy. Lest the country should be stricken and the grain destroyed; lest the 
people should be distressed and pestilence come upon them, we put our sins 
on these buffaloes, oxen and goats. From this day henceforth may it please 
you to disregard our sins. Let illness not come upon our people. O ye 
Great Spirits that rule the heaven and the earth, receive our offerings, and have 
mercy upon us. From now on may our land be fruitful, may the work of 
our children prosper, may they keep well. Forget our evil deeds which bring 
distress. May these things come to pass because of the offerings that w^e are 
now making’. 

Christian Missions, particularly the Baptists, have made great progress 
among the Karens. There are now about 300,000 Karen Christians in Burma. 
Through Christian Missions many Karens have received education which has 
enabled them to hold responsible positions in Government service and with 
European firms. In 1 8 1 3 Adoniram Judson, the renowned American mission- 
ary, arrived in Burma with his talented wife Anne. In 1828 took place the 
conversion of Ko Tha Byu, the first Karen disciple. Judson visited Karen 
villages and confirmed the tradition that the Xost Book’ would be restored 
through the white brother. Many Karen delegations came with him 
to see another American missionary, Mr. Boardman. One of these delegates 
had in his possession a copy of the Anglican Prayer Book which he had bought 
from a sailor and which he was treasuring. Many Karens acknowledged the 
arrival of these missionaries with the Bible as the fulfilment of their ancient 
tradition and prophecy. A number of baptisms took place, Ko Shwe Waing, 
a young Chief of Basseln, secured a copy of the Bible, and secretly carried it 
to his place. The news soon spread like wildfire. Men, women, and children 
came to have a look at the lost book found and restored at last. They came 
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tejoicing, weeping, wondering, worshipping. They kissed the Book, they 
caressed it; they decided never to lose it again. Christianity spread among the 
Karens more rapidly than among any other people of Burma. 

The Karens made good educational progress during the 120 years of British 
rule in Burma, They have produced men of note in all walks and professions 
of life. Under Burmese and Mon rule they were very severely treated; they 
often rebelled, but they were crushed wdth a strong hand. Under British 
protection large numbers of them abandoned their fear of the Burmans and 
the Mans, came down from their mountainous homes, and settled in the 
plains, particularly in the Irrawaddy delta and the Tenasserim region. The 
Hill Karens are still marked by much shyness, and like to live away from 
civilized areas. Karen moral laws are of a high standard, emphasizing love 
and peace. Their ideas of marriage also are of a high order. 

The Karens are not dashing and pushing like the Burmans, It is possible, 
because of the smallness of their numbers they had always to take a lower 
place, and also to learn to be humble and submissive. During the 19th and 
20th centuries, however, a remarkable change has come over them. Christian- 
ization, \X^esternization, and Burmanization are the present features of the most 
forward of the Karens. This has infused new life into them. The British 
imperial practice of keeping apart their subjects of different races and religions 
has helped them not only to maintain their identity, but to bring this separatism 
into the political field as well. 

When the introduction of dyarchical reforms into Burma was under discus- 
sion in 1919, a Karen delegate presented to the Joint Select Committee of 
the British Parliament a petition from his people requesting protection for 
their minority rights. When in 1937, Burma was separated from India, 
under the new constitution framed by the British for Burma, 12 seats were 
reserved for Karens in the House of Representatives (total number of seats, 
1 3 2), members to be elected by their own people through separate constituen- 
cies. This arrangement did by no means help to bring together Burmans and 
Karens. Rather, it produced the opposite effect. When the Japanese invaded 
Burma in 1942, the Karens stood by the British. When the Japanese lost tbe 
war, and the British returned to Burma in 1945, the Karen leaders began to 
think of a homeland of their own within the Burmese state. Some even spoke 
of an independent Karen state. The generality of them, however, desired 
safeguards for their minority, in case Burma was to be granted Dominion 
Status or independence. A Karen deputation even visited the United 
Kingdom to draw the attention of the British Government to their fears and 
requirements. 

The British in January 1947 agreed to the people or peoples of Burma choos- 
ing for themselves independence for their country '^either within or without 
the Commonwealth as soon as possibleb The Burmese Constituent Assembly 
drafted a new constitution for the country, and in September 1947 passed it 
with a view to complete independecce for republican Burma outside the Com- 
monwealth. By this Constitution, the Karenni was constituted into one of tbe 
units of the Union of Burma, But only a small and backward minority of the 
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Karens live in that region, so that it became necessary to make some arrange- 
ment in order to win over Karens scattered over Lower Burma. A special 
provision was made in the Constitution that If the Karens desired it so, a 
second Karen state would be formed as an autonomous unit of the Union, 
territoiiaily to consist of the Salween District and such adjacent areas 
occupied by the Karens as may be determined by a special commission to 
be appointed for the purpose. 

The vast majority of Karens were not unwilling to accept the Constitution 
and the arrangement as to a new autonomous Karen state. It must be said 
that the Constituent Assembly and Thakin Nu’s government did deal with 
the Karens very justly and fairly, appointing them to the highest posts in the 
Defence Services and elsewhere. A section of the vocal Karens, however, 
remained disgruntled, and began to look for ways and means to set up an 
independent Karen state. 

It was by no means easy for the Karens to be miiitantly opposed to the nation- 
al government for any length of time. There were a few factors, however, 
in favour of them. They were well organized under the aeigs of the Karen 
National Defence Organization, the leadership being able though misguided. 
About four battalions of the Republican Burma Army were composed, of 
Karens, and these were some of the best of the country's troops. There was 
an abundance of arms and ammunition in the country left scattered about by 
the fleeing Japanese in 1945, and later by the allies. The Karens enjoyed the 
sympathy of many influential foreigners and foreign bodies. Karen leaders, 
who were not prepared to trust the leadership of the Burmese majority commu- 
nity, roused the fears of their followers and instilled into their minds the danger 
of again becoming the slaves of Burmans as in the days of old under Burmese 
Kings. It is also true that Karens suffered grievously at the hands of lawless 
Burmese elements during the Japanese invasion of the country in 1942. 

In spite of these advantages and fears, it is very doubtful if the disgruntled 
and fear-oppressed Karens would have drawn the sword. It was disunion 
among the Burmans themselves that encouraged the Karens to rise against 
the new republican government. The Communists, the White Band People’s 
Volunteer Organization (PVO), and other lawless elements rose in rebellion 
against the established national government. Certain Karen leaders thought 
it an opportune moment to demand a separate state for themselves outside 
the Union of Burma. The national government was prepared to grant them 
ail their demands except the one for going out of the Union. The creation of 
a separate Karen state bristled with many difficulties, the chief being that with 
the exception of the Karehni states, the Karens are nowhere in the majority in 
any marked out area that may be suitably selected for a territorial unit. Still, 
Karens are numerous in the Tenasserim, Pegu, Bassein, Salween, and Toungoo 
districts of Lower Burma. They are also to be found in large numbers along 
the Burma-Siam frontier. A Boundary Commission was appointed, and it 
was decided, Karen leaders agreeing thereto, that the boundaries for a new 
Karen state be fixed for the creation of a new constituent unit of the Union. 
Before the agreement could be signed, however, many Karen troops deserted 
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with their fiivarms, ammunition and other militaty equipment, Karens in 
various parts of the country broke out in open rebellion and sought to over- 
throw the government. A small extremist minority had been busy under- 
ground not willing to come to terms with the government. The Karen 
eruption which took place early in 19.'! 9 was their work. 

Karen fears of the Burmese majorily were not withirui fouridation. Al- 
though the government was well-meaning and wished to satisfy the reasonable 
aspirations of the Karens, there were many classes of Barmans who looked 
upon the Karens with contempt. In certain places they carried out massacres 
of Karens, and the latter retaliated in areas where they were ti!, an advantage. 
This brought about the Karen conflagration at lasein; thence it began to spread 
to various other parts of the country. Dislodged from Insein, they established 
themselves in Thaton, Toungoo, and I.ashio, They even proclaimetl that' they 
had founded a fUatc of their own called the Kawthulay. Ihey '.mnounced the 
names of their President, Prime Minister, and other .Ministers. These tactics, 
however, were bound to fail. The Karens are too small and loo scattered a 
minority to succeed in establishing an independent state in Burma. It would 
be best for them to be thankfully satisfied with two Karen constituent states 
or units which the Burmese Constituent Assembly is generously oiFering to 
them. Some Karen leaders even claimed feu* tb.eir visionary slate, the whole 
of Lower Burma including Rangoon. They called ujron the Burmaris to go 
back to Upper Burma. But these are flie ideals :ifKl lif>pes of ntcrc \ isionarics 
who cannot diiTcrentinte lietwcen the hard facts of hisiory ;md preseiU rcidities 
on the one hand and imaginati<Mi on the other. 

The national government of Burma is doing all it e.m lo crush the rebels, 
and at the same time to conciliate them, Uliimalely, success in the endeavour 
will depend upon how the Bunnans, who f vnn tiic m.ijoriiy of the country’s 
population, will conduct themselves. Will they stand united for the mainte- 
nance of the integrity of their state and country? Will tl icy at i lie same t itnc ha\'c 
the statesmanship to win over the Karens, creating ccmrulencc in tlicir mintbf? 
Will they purge their administration of those who Iwlicve in f*utting: self bcftjrc 
the common weal? Will they be able to keep under c« >ni la >1 1 1 ic lawless elements 
floating over the length and breaddi of the country? It cun be unhesitatingly 
said that the present government has tlie will to move on ihc rig, In lines. 
The confidence of other racial minorities, such as the Karens, Moos, Chins, 
Kachinc, etc., will thus be won. The British wert* al>le to win o\ cr the Scots 
and heal the old wounds. They failed to win o\’er the Irish, siinpl)’ because 
the principle of conciliation was attempted too late for the purpose. It may 
be hoped that Butmans will accord to the Karens a place of honour in their 
common state, and help them to shed their fear and suspicion v. tfeh they strtmy.- 
ly feel are not unfounded. The Karen eletueni in the Republic of Ihinna has 
an important contribution to make on .lines of discipline and duty, c».>ura;'c atul 
dependability. 



THE ADMINISTRATION OF FRANCE* 

Bj M. Detton 
I 

It is undeniable that there is, as has been said, 'a harmony between the basic 
administrative structure of a country and its constitutional cornerstone/ nor 
can it be gainsaid tnat, in spite of the many constitutions that France has seen 
since the end of the i8th century, the general plan of her administration, whose 
foundations were laid immediately after the Revolution, has scarcely changed 
in the intervening period. Undoubtedly the administrative institutions of a 
country are closely linked to the general concepts held by that country. 
Political trends and movements exercise a direct influence over them, and the 
national administration of a liberal government differs from that of an auto- 
cratic one. But in France the framework has remained much the same ever 
since it was set up by the Constituent Assembly and Bonaparte who had them- 
selves inherited it to some extent from bygone times. 

Today, under the regime established by the Constitution of 27 October 
1946, the administration of France is similar to what it was under the Third 
Republic and under the preceding regimes. It must be pointed out, however, 
that it has evolved towards relative decentralization. This is due on the one 
hand, to the liberal tendencies that have gone on increasing for the last hun- 
dred and fifty years, and on the other, to the gradual replacement of the old 
notion of authority which dominated it at the dawn of the 19th century by the 
notion of public service, which is at present, one might almost say, the key- 
stone of the whole of the French administrative apparatus. Thus it is that 
liberal democracy has led to the decentralization of administrative organiza- 
tion and the development of parliamentary control over administration. 
Social and economic democracy has also led to the multiplication of 
administration and has extended its activities beyond the traditional acti- 
vities of the State to include production, commerce, assistance and insurance. 
Private organizations and individuals on whom these activities impinge find 
themselves increasingly associated with, the direction of administration and with 
tasks of public interest. 

This view of the whole field of French administrative institutions would 
be incomplete if along with a description of the organs that compose its 
structure, the general principles that guide its functioning wore omitted — 
the privileges enjoyed by these organs as well as the limits imposed on their 
action. This study will be concerned with first stating the nature of French 
administration and then showing it in action. The machinery after all can- 
not be dissociated from its function. It is not enough to reveal its wheels 
and cogs; its action must be described. 

IT 

A proper description of the organs of French adminisiratiun clcmands that 
The ut'iginal was in French; it was kindly liiinslatcd hy Mrs. Marthc Sinlu!. 
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the central administration be distinguished from the local \X^c shall begin 
by dealing with tlic first. 

Subject to the high authority of the President of the Republic elected for 
a term of seven years by Parliament, that is to say by the members of theNa> 
tional Assembly and the Council of the Republic, the general direction of the 
affairs of the nation is in the hands of the Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 
He is responsible politically for the activity of the Government and is entrust- 
ed, generally speaking, with the execution t»f tlie. lav s. I le is irded and advised 
by ministers, each of whom is at the head oi a .MifUMry (Xaticmal Defence, 
Home Afiairs, Finance, Public Works, etc.). Usually, the nrnisters arc poli- 
ticians, and the composition of a Cabinet of Ministers ivimimsible to the 
National Assembly is determined by the composititm 4*1 P.uli.iment and the 
tendencies it reveals. This leads a frequent chany.e of mmisters. Either 
they disappear altogether or else th.ey change *\nnisiries. These changes are 
sometimes criticised and the .resulting inconvenience nuir.i nr*t be overlooked, 
but they are natural io parliamentary gi>vernmenl. One must not, how- 
ever, exaggerate the criticisms levelled at such a st^teim "ITiesc iMinistries 
that see a succession of different heads are made up oi pv.Tmane!tt elements 
(directors, head clerks, civil administrator;; and vuit'kO-A 'I'hcy ibrm the 
fundamental basis of the IMinistries and tbeh’ eificieney anti syecialirufion give 
the central administration of which they are a par! a solidity that greatly 
counter-balances the incemvenience caused Iw changes itt tlie personnel of 
the Ministry. 

The central administration is composed (ff both intern, d arul externa! depart- 
ments. These arc executive organs and fret[uently very technioal They arc 
often assisted by consultative bodies that giv^‘ advice uiul direct activity, such 
as the Economic Council, the Higher Couitcil of Public lulucation, or the 
Council of Public Actmties. Among these consultai i ve t ugatis, u special place 
is allotted to the Council of State, who.se functitni b tjuaalie the final drafts for 
the proposed laws or certain dccveCvS, and to give counsel and advice. la 
contradistinction to other Councils, that are nearly always spcciali -t bodies, the 
Council of State docs not .specialize in any activity. It is an adjunct of the 
Government and seconds it in all fields; its inner structure h;i - luxii so con- 
ceived as to enable it; to carry out its manifold duties. 

This, in broad outline, is the central admin istmtimi of I- ranee. \Xhh the 
control of Parliament it ensures the direction of the ttllairs of the country and 
animates all its services, both internal and external, Itoth eenital and local 
Indeed its action cannot limit itself tr > purely nat icmul act i vi i ies. 1 1 must appear 
in regional as well as local affairs and it would be plat itudi near; !«> recall the 
indissoluble unity of central and local admittistratioit. The administrative 
machine is one from the head of the State to the nuist minor otiiciak It must 
drive itsmetwork of feelers to the very individual whose couiiitions of life it 
determines. It forms an immense pyramid. Ihls study h not concerned 
with a detailed description of it At the same time, a sh»tii account of the 
way in which France is administered locallv wotikl noi be imi 
place. 
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III 

The basic rules for local administration were drawn up at the time of the 
Revolution. At that time appeared the demarcations that still operate 
today; departments, divisions and communes have been the basic adminis- 
trative unirs. Since the beginning of the 19th century they have not changed, 
nevertheless, an inner revolution — reflection of the political movement — has 
profoundly altered the conditions in which they operate, especially with re- 
gard to the independence of local groups in relation to the power at the centre. 
To the highly centralized regime instituted by Bonaparte, at the end of the 
Revolution, have progressively succeeded institutions administered by 
citizens themselves, through their own elected representatives. The tradition 
of democracy is to decentralize. Decentralization, consisting in the main in 
the extension of powers of local agents elected by their peers, and the increase 
of autonomy of local administration is nothing but democracy transplanted 
from the national field to the local. But such autonomy is not without super- 
vision. To ensure the necessary cohesion, to maintain the respect for law, 
finally to protect the citizens themselves from the errors or negligence of their 
representatives, the control of activities of elected local authorities by the 
central power is indispensable. This control is exercised in various ways: 
by the approval of the decisions of these authorities, by the rejection of 
decisions at variance with the law and the abolition in certain circumstances of 
local organs, etc. The body of these measures form the administrative tute- 
lage which is the true corollary of decentralization and whose conditions of 
function are carefully determined by law. Such tutelage is in fact subject 
to the most precise regulation, for although it may be essential it must still 
be free from all arbitrariness on the part of the central government. If not, 
decentralization would be purely illusory. 

The two fundamental demarcations of local French administration are the 
Department and the Commune. The Department which was founded at the 
outset of the Revolution is a division of the State. Metropolitan France is 
divided into twenty-nine departments whose boundaries were guided by the 
geographical data of the regions and all idea of geometry was eschewed. The 
approximate, average area of a French department is roughly 6000 Kni'b 
For example, Corsica forms one of these departments; Algeria is divided into 
three departments; and recently, in 1945, the ancient French colonics of Guad- 
eloupe, Martinique, Reunion and French Guiana were turned into departments. 

Originally, the Department was an administrative division of the State, an 
area carved out of the national territory to serve as a basis, as local unit, for 
all public services. The Department has retained this original character. It 
was during the 19th century that departmental life appeared and de^H(^pcd. 
The administrative cell created by the Revolution became a centre for the 
management of local interests which had taken cohesion within the frame- 
work of the Department. Departmental legislation followed a parallel course 
of evolution. It became more and more decentralized. Today, the Depart- 
ment has a certain independence in the management of its domain; it has its 
own personality, its own budget. It is decentralized collectivism. True the 
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Department sees its interests entrusted to an elected assembly, the General 
Council, which is undoubtedly subject to the central power, but its already 
fairly wide independence has been further underlined by the 1946 Constitution. 
The executive power of the Department is indeed vested in the Prefect (Chief 
Administrator) and he is the agent of the State. He is at the same time 
head of the services of the State in the administrative ceil formed by the Depart- 
ment and also the agent of the decentralized collectivism. This dual role 
corresponds to the twofold aspect of the Department. 

Omitting the division of the departments known as Arrontlissement, (which 
is administered by a vice-prefect) and the smallest adtninistrativc district which 
is called Canton, and before attempting to describe the commune, it is necessary 
to indicate tne tendencies that have been in evidence for a long time in favour 
of the creation of administrative units larger than the Department. The latter 
was conceived over a hundred and fifty years ago and corresponded to the 
means of communication of the period. Since then, tlioso conditions have 
completely disappeared. From the administrative point of view as well as 
the economic, the Department often seems too narrow a division. Many 
institutions such as the universities and the military and ecrmomic organizations 
have been set up on a regional basis. The most diverse regionalism is made 
manifest in political, intellectual and administrative circles. Some arc actuat- 
ed by economic or political considerations; others by historical or sentimental 
reasons. Yet, in spite of one or two successes which may perliaps Irive been 
necessary, French regionalism has not ousted the Department, a division which 
is now solidly established. The former would seem at present t,t> be receding. 
The division of France into regions, for the moment, appears to be fitr from 
realization. 

At the root of the administrative organization lies the commune. Before 
becoming a territorial division, the latter had for a long ta'me been a natural 
group, an association of inhabitants. If the Dopartmeiu: was erttated artificially 
the commune is a fact, just as the famity, which gave rlr.c to the ancient city. 
This natural group, whose organization lacked liomogenciiy inulcr the ancient 
regime and which had however never ceased 10 exist, war. turned by the 
Revolution into the basic administrative division. There :issoc!ath>ns of 
inhabitants, big and small, were taken as they were, 'i'lie main lines of 
legislation of the French communes was kid down in iKthf and is the same 
for big cities as for little villages, for urban districts us for runiL This uni- 
formity of system is inconvenient for it prevents ulhu ting to big communes 
services they could well adminivStcr and overburdens liule mutdcipalitics with 
services they are not always capable of rendering especially for tlnancial reasons. 
Many a time therefore, the law has had to lake into account llic. fiict that it 
was dealing with the most diverse communities in respeci: of importance. 
It has grouped communes together. On the other hand, special formuiae 
introducing a special organization have had to be found for certain big’ con- 
glomerations such as Paris and Lyons. 

The special characteristic of tiie division of France on the basis of communes 
is the very large number of communes. This multiplicity of local divisions is 
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explained by the fact that at the time the commune was taken as the basic 
cell of the territorial organisation, the groups and agglomerations of inhabi- 
tants were taken as they existed, both big and small, without any attempt at 
regrouping, although certain people advocated it. Thus the country is divid- 
ed into more than 55,000 conomunes, 20,000 of which have less than 500 
inhabitants. If we exclude Paris which has 2,725,574 inhabitants and which, 
as has been said, has a special administrative organization, the communes of 
some importance are comparatively few. The following table shows the 
number of towns with more than 10,000 inhabitants. 


Towns with more than 100,000 inhabitants 17 

„ „ 50,000 to 100,000 „ 59 

5, ty 50,000 to 50,000 „ 52 

„ „ 20,000 to 30,000 „ 78 

„ „ 1 5,000 to 20,000 ,, 69 

„ „ 10,000 to 15,000 „ 149 


It is to these communes, so numerous and so varied in importance, that the 
legislation of the Third Republic applied and which was its main achievement. 

Legislation in both the Commune and the Department is largely decentralized. 
The Municipal Council with its elected members looks after the interests of the 
commune. Tliis Council, a local body, enjoys relative independence but is 
subject to tJcie control of the Central Government and in particular of the 
prefet (prefect) who is its representative in the framework of the department. 
It elects its executive head, the mayor, from among its own members. The 
latter, together with assistants who are also elected in the same way, is in charge 
of the affairs of the commune. It manages the property of the commune, 
performs its services and organizes the local police. Decentralized authority 
is vested in the mayor who is, at the same time, the representative of the State 
in the commune. He also has therefore the twofold character that has already 
been observed for the prefect in the framework of tnc Department. There 
is, however, this difference to be noted. While the latter is put in authority 
over the collective Department, the mayor is an elected representative imposed 
upon the State through the confidence of his peers to manage the services 
of national interest in the framework of the commune. 

This in broad outline is the administrative structure of France: ministerial 
departments at the centre working under the authority of the President of the 
Council whose powers have been enlarged and increased in the 1945 Constitu- 
tion; departmental divisions covering the provinces of France and forming 
territorial divisions that are supplemented by autonomous groups: communes, 
with their own independent powers in the management of local interests. 
Between the departments and the communes come the 'arrondissements’ 
(divisions) and the cantons which arc purely administrative divisions. They 
must be mentioned here in order to emphasize the fact that they hold a 
secondary place in the administrative life. 

The purpose of this administration whose machinery has just been described, 
is to ensure the execution of the services of public interest. To this end, it is 
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endowed with privileges and powers that clearly fall outside the limits of com- 
mon law and give it the right to constrain and control individuals. 

As for the personnel necessary to its functioning, they come under a regime 
that is totally different from the working conditions that apply to private enter- 
prise. The decree controlling public service and the regulations governing 
military service are the two essential forms of this exceptional right. The law 
of 19 October 1946 determining the status of (.nhcials comprises many depar- 
tures from the normal terms of an employment contract. Military service is 
distinguished by the use of forced labour. If in peace time this forced labour 
is limited to military service, in war lime it can be extended to all civil employ- 
ment. 

As for the material used by public services, it is subject to a system of control 
quite different from that of private property. The acquisition of goods by the 
administration is facilitated by exceptional measures, such as expropriation, 
requisition and sequestration. Public property is dchned according to arbi- 
trary procedure. It is effectively protected both by jx’nal rer^ulations as well 
as civil regulations. In particular it cannot be alienated or transferred. Ad- 
ministrative resources also profit by exceptional regulations based un aulb/nhy 
and force and varied privileges. 

Furthermore, administrative activity profits by iiumcivHis lule.s that are a 
departure from common law principles. The administratit>n has at its disposal 
the power of unilateral command and of coercion in cenaia circumstances. 
It can redress itself by issuing title deeds against prirate individuals. I'inally, 
administrative contracts are different from those under the common law system. 
The administration and the individual entering into contt-aci with it are not on 
a footing of equality. 

To balance these privileges justified by the need of ensuring ilx sinouih work- 
ing of public services, French administration submits to a number of rhliga- 
tions. There is the general obligation to respect the laws and to ensure un- 
interrupted sendee in regard to which all citizens arc treated as equals; there 
are special obligations for each administraticjn that depend on the organization 
or the machinery of these services. It is impassible here to go into the 
details of these obligations. All that can be is to point; out their 

existence. It must also be recalled that ail the parts of the administrative 
machine, internal and external, higher and lower, must respect the law; that 
is the legislative regulations as well as the principles of equality, o]>jectivity 
and liberalism laid down by law or by the courts. 

These obligations to which the administration is sul>jcct imply coni nils. 
The latter may be exclusively of the government. In tliat case it presents a 
sort of hierarchy. The higher authorities control the activities of the lower 
authorities, either through administration or through iinance. In atldition to 
this hierarchical control, administrative tutelage may be recalled which, as has 
been seen, operates on the decentralized authorities, especially on local collec- 
tive bodies. 

To this dual type of governmental control, namely, hierarchy or tutelage, 
must be added political control which results from the parliamentary sy;4cm. 
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It rests mainly with the National Assembly and the Council o£ the Republic. 

This dual control however would be insufficient in the case of a powerful 
administration endowed with wide privileges. The activities of the superior 
authorities themselves must also be supervised. Their check on the secondary 
authorities may be inadequate. In exercising their powers of tutelage, they 
mio-ht overlook the rights of the decentralized branches of the administration. 
As for political control, it is inevitably sporadic; also, it affects the central 
government far more than the secondary administrations; and furthermore, it 
is not always inspired by objective considerations of public interest. 

A third form of control has therefore been felt to be necessary in addition 
to the first two. This has a legal character. Obviously, it might be con- 
sidered that administrative activity could be subject to the courts and that by 
turning to them, the population might enforce upon the administration respect 
for the law and the recognition of their own rights. In France, however, the 
problem has not been solved in this manner. The principle of the separation 
of powers was enunciated and applied from the very outset of the Revolution. 
Thus for historical and primarily political reasons, the activities of both govern- 
ment and administration have escaped the control of the courts. Yet, legal 
control does exist for them. Throughout the i9tb century, there were created 
special courts that developed later and came to acquire complete independence 
in relation to the administration. These arc the administrative benches. The 
autonomy of this legal administration with regard to the active administration, 
as well as its specialization in administrative questions, have formed tne stoutest 
rampart of the French citizens against arbitrary action and illegality. The 
Council of State that has been mentioned as one of the consultative bodies 
working in conjunction with the government also acts as an administrative 
bench. It forms the essential core of administrative jurisdiction. If the latter 
functions through local courts, in the main Divisional Courts and Disputed 
Claims Councils overseas, the Council of State may quite well ha\ c to consider 
their judgements. This higher administrative court which thus has to take 
cognizance of the decisions of the secondary ctairts ciihcr thr<>ugh appeals 
or through the Supreme Court of Appeal acquires a sort of right of 
supervision over the whole field of administrative jurisdiction and its 
trends. It is in the body of this law and the principles it has enunciated that 
the citi'.;ens find the most vigorous protection of their rights. An appeal at 
little cost enables them to obtain the quashing of an illegal decision of the ad- 
ministration, and this implies its nullification in all its possible consequences. 
Such an appeal can also be lodged against the general texts issued by the central 
government itself as well as the individual or collective decisions of the local 
authorities. Through other types of appeals, citizens can obtain redress 
against loss through the irregular functioning of the administration. Finally, 
although contracts with the administration contain the exceptional privileges 
that have been enumerated above, it is the duty of the administrative judge to 
see to their regular fulfilment, keeping in mind public intcrCsSt and the legitimate 
interests of the contracting parties. 

Thus, if French administration comes outside the jurisdiction tff the (kunmon 
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Law and has in tclation to it ail possible independence, its actiyity is subject to 
special courts that extend their jurisdiction much further into its workings and 
enforces respect for the law and the rights of the individual 

IV 


This essay— long, though incomplete— nas traced the essential characteristics 
of the administration of France. Endowed with powerful privileges, this com- 
plex and nighly graded administration is a legacy of history. Even though it was 
markedly revised and modified at the Revolution and under the Empire it never- 
theless continued for a long time to be dominated by the idea of sovereignty 
and authority, and strong traces of these still remain today. Nevertheless, 
the idea of sovereignty has gradually given way to the notion of public service 
which has now become fundamental Tnc liberal ideas that have inspired 
France hitherto, have softened the rigid outlines of the original dictatorial frame 
work. Decentraliisation has gradually brought the citizens into closer 
association with the administration. The existence of a parliamentary system 
brings its activity much more closely under the scrutiny of the citizens, and if 
on the social and economic planes the role of the Stale has greatly been 
extended, it exercises its functions under the siiperw’sion of a specialized 
jurisdiction that enforces respect of the Law. 

Thus is established a happy balance between the ev er increasing demands on 
the administration and the rights of diC iiiflividual, between the powerful col- 
lective forces that are symbolized by the Slate and the freedom of ihc individual. 
The institutions of a country reflect its tendencies. While certain nations may 
practise the sort of liberalism that, because of the lack of civic virtues, leads to 
anarchy, and others may not hesitate to accept the crusiiintj; ttf the individual 
by the omnipotent mass of the State, France has sought to reconcile collective 
power with individual freedom and it cannot be denied that she has been 
eminently successful 

NOTES AND MEMORANDA 
ORGANIZATION OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN BELGIUM 
By J. GoORMAOilTTGH 

In order to make a correct estimate of the importance of the internal organi- 
zation of parties to the machinery of government, it is necessary first to review 
their relation with the electorate. 

I. THE ELECTORATK 

The present-day electoral system (universal adult franchise, proportional 
representation, and secret vote) is the result of along process of evolution. 
Although very liberal for its times, the Belgian Constitution of 1831 stipu- 
lated expressly in articles 47 and 53 that members of the Chamber of 
Representatives and the Senate could only be elected by citizens paying a 
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certain electoral tax. But as the social problems of today had not yet arisen, 
the people did not as yet clamour for the right of vote and were generally 
disinterested in political problems. 

For sesreral decades, internal political life evolved around two poles: the 
religious problem and the educational problem, tne latter being but another 
aspect of the religious struggle. The Liberal Party called for an effective 
independence of secular g overnment from the Church and the elaboration of 
a complete educational system under the direction of the State. The Catho- 
lics, on the other hand, wanted the whole community to be governed by 
Christian ideals and an educational system which was entirely free from the 
supervision of the State. With the development of another social class in 
the larger towns, the proletariat, which soon acquired class consciousness and 
demanded a share in the government, an amendment of the fundamental 
laws became necessary. 

The change was finally brought about by the struggle of different sections of 
the community e.g. the democratic section of the Catholic Party encouraged 
in 1891 by Pope Leo XIIFs Kernm Novan/w; the progressive left of the Liberal 
Party which was resolutely anti-clerical and finally the Belgian Labour Party, 
founded in 1885, and which was committed to 'fight without respite’ for the 
establishment of universal suffrage. 

The Constitution, revised in 1893, introduced universal suffrage moderated, 
however, by the grant of supplementary votes to persons fulfilling certain 
qualifications, intellectual, material, ownership, etc. At the elections of 14 
October 1894, representation in the House was as follows: 104 Catholics, 21 
Liberals, and 27 Socialists. A newspaper of the time stated that the most 
remarkable consequence of these elections was the almost complete disap- 
pearance of the Liberals and the advent of the Socialist Party in the 
Parliament in such numbers as to astonish the patty itself as much as its 
opponents. A Catholic paper wrote ‘Belgian Catholics must, without hesita- 
tion, start studying actively and thoroughly. Social reforms from now on 
are indispensable.’ 

The struggle, nevertheless, had not yet come to an end. The year 1921 
saw all men of 21 years obtain an equal right of vote but it was only in 1949 
that the Parliament granted universal suffrage to all Belgians of either 
sex. 

II. Bm^GIAN POLITICAL PARTIES 

The party structure in Belgium has always reflected not merely the 
graduation of opinion from the extreme right to the extreme left, but also 
the linguistic and religious differences of a nation divided into the French 
and the Flemish speaking peoples, and into Catholic believers and free- 
thinkers. 

Today, the parties continue as in the nineteenth century to be classified into 
‘Right’ and ‘Left’ according to whether they have a religious or an agnostic 
bias. The ‘Right’ is considered identical with the Catholic party, and the 
‘Left’ with the Liberal, Socialist and Communist parties. 

6 
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Since the ‘Right’ has an absolute majority in Flanders and the ‘Left’ in 
Wallonia (the French speaking region), it may be said that, very broadly, the 
religious, political, and linguistic groupings tend to place the Catholics, Con- 
servatives, and Flemings against free-thinkers, progressives and Walloons. 

Before studying each party separately it would be interesting to determine 
their respective importance judging from the results of post-war elections. 


Parties 

Votes 

% *946 

% 1949 

P. S. C.! 

2,187,000 

42.55 

43.52 

Socialists 

1 , 437,000 

51-59 

29.78 

Liberals 

766,000 

8.92 

15.25 

Communist 

577,000 j 

12.68 

7.50 


I. THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PARTY (p. S. C.) 

A. Vrincipks. 

The Belgian Catholic Party has always been a conglomeration of different 
economic stratas and diverse political opinions: c.g. farmers, workers belonging 
to the Christian trade unions, part of the commercial and industrial middle 
and upper classes and the entire clergy and aristt»cracy. Before the Second 
World War, the Catholic Bloc (as the party was then called) had been widely 
dominated by the big financial and industrial iniercsls. It was, generally 
speaking, conservative and believed that the State should not interfere with 
free enterprise, nor alter the existing liicratchical structure of society. 

But, after liberation, the political, social and cconKjmic views of most younger 
Catholic intellectuals and trade unit>n leaders could now hardly be distinguish- 
ed from those of the moderate, anti-communist Socialists. On 1 8 August 
1945, the Catholic Bloc formally dissolved itself, to be replaced by a new 
organization under the name of ‘Parti Social Clireticnn’ (P, S. C.). That the 
P. S. C. wishes to appear as a progressive Christian party is apparent from the 
inclusion of the word ‘social’ in its name, and from sucli statements from its 
platform as: ‘The old liberal and capitalist world lies in ruins’ and ‘we must 
build a new society in which the individual is no longer a slave of the monied 
interests.’ 

The clergy also contributes, in a very important way, to the success of the 
P. S. C.2 Further, the Belgian Catholics ordinarily follow directives of the 
Church hierarchy in all political matters. But the P. S. Cl has not bridged 
completely the rift between the different currents of opinion among Belgian 
Catholics, who are actually in agreement only on such fundamental points as 

^ The new Catholic Party. 

r- ^ample, the ‘school question* concerning state subsidies to ‘private*, that is 

t mth schools, continues to divide the ‘right’ and ‘left’ today no less than in the nine- 
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adherence to Catholicism as the bulwark of Western civilization, hostility to 
communism as a doctrine and as a tool of Soviet expansion, support of the 
economic if not political unification of Western Europe, and close alliance of 
this ‘Western Bloc' with the United States. 

To sum up, the P. S. C. constitutes little more than a new facade for the 
old Catholic Bloc. Its centre of gravity has shifted leftwards, but not as 
much as its platform claims; and even this programme remains more conser- 
vative than that of the French Catholic Party, the M, R. P. 

B» Organl^atm. 

1. Loi^al Sections and Town Sections, Members actively interested in the 
Party are grouped, on the basis of personal membership, into local sections. 
They send certain elected representatives to the town sections; the number 
of these representatives is proportionate to the number of members in the local 
section. The town sections in turn delegate, in the same way, certain members 
to the National Congress, 

2. The National Congress. It constitutes the supreme assembly of the party 
and fixes its statutes, elects its National President and the members of the 
National Committee and lays down the more important principles governing 
the Party. It is convened once a year, 

3. The National Committee. Entrusted with the executive power, it is 
presided over by the National President and is composed of 24 members. The 
National Committee meets twice a month and elects 4 of its members to meet 
weekly. The Committee decides upon the most important general rules of 
the Party’s political life. It is in direct contact with the parliamentary P. S. C. 
groups in the House and the Senate; the latter keep tlicir complete 
independence, appoint their own respective Presidents and Boards and take 
decisions regarding the tactics to be adopted in Parliament. 

2. THE SOCIALIST PARTY (p. S. B.) 

A. Principles. 

As previously explained, the electoral reform mentioned in the beginning 
of this article brought about the inclusion of the working classes in the elective 
body. Although inspired by Marxism and the class struggle, the P. S. B. 
was influenced by the national atmosphere, and never tended to create 
anarchy. 

The Socialist Party platform must, therefore, relegate the building of a Socia- 
list society to the future, and emphasize the gradualncss of the transition ftom 
a capitalistic economy to a ‘collective economy applied to essential activities.’ 
In fact, the Socialist programme reads less like a plea for socialism and more 
like a defence of the Socialists’ participation in the successive governments 
which ‘has been wholesome for the country and has given the workers advan- 
tages which they would not otherwise have had.’ 

The Belgian Socialist Party is thus essentially conservative, not in the political 
but in the literal sense of the word. Their primary concern is not to change, 
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but to defend the existing democtatic institutions and civil liberties against 
the threat of authoritarianism from the extreme left or right. 

On 15 April 1945, the Socialist unions merged with the new Communist 
Unions into the ‘Confederation General du Travail de Belgique' (F. C. T. B.). 
Soon after the foundation of the F. C. T. B. the left Socialists themselves 
seem to have recognized that by siding with the Communists they had unwit- 
tingly served the latter's aims and weakened their own party. Since that time 
the Socialists have unanimously blocked all further Communist attempts to 
establish a ‘united front of all democrats.' 

Socialist Foreign Minister Spaak was one of the pioneers working towards 
an economic, political and military union of Western Europe and the 
United States. His policy has been endorsed continuously by the great majo- 
rity of his party. 

In the 1949 elections, the Socialists ptdled 29.7 percent of the total votes. 
This indicates that they lost slightly more votes to the Liberals than they 
gained from the Communists. 

To reach their present strength, the Socialists had to overcome a number of 
serious handicaps. The language question has proved more embarrassing 
to the Socialists than to the other parties. The Socialist Party has avoided 
taking a stand on this question, in order not to antagonize either their Liege 
members or the Brussels and Flemish Socialists who want to preserve Belgium's 
present ‘unitary’ structure. Moreover the Socialists' potential following does 
not include Catholic believers (and therefore most persons) as well as non- 
Catholic small and big businessmen; it is restricted to tliosc with fixed incomes, 
workers, employees and intellectuals. Lastly in competition with the Com- 
munists, the Socialists are at a disadvantage; being a government party, they 
cannot make tantalizing promises as the Communists do, but must even support 
such unpopular measures as the freezing of assets and of wages for the purpose 
of lowering prices. 

B. Organixatlon, 

The Belgian Socialist Party is not only a political movement, its organi- 
zation also depends on the economic and social life of the country. That 
is why the P. S. B. is constituted of a network of organizations with four 
spheres of activity. 

The Party itself is organized on the basis of individual membership. From 
local sections to district .associations, from the latter to provincial federation 
and from these to the General Council or the Party Congress, members are 
assured of control guarantees and access possibilities by a procedure similar 
to that described above for the P, S. C. 

Subsidiary organizations assist the Party and help maintain the Socialists 
in their respective spheres; for example: Provident Women, Youth, Socialist 
Mutual Assistance, Agriculturists, Pensioners, etc. 

The Co-operative movement is an important means of production and 
distribution. It has a tampering effect on the country's economic life owing 
to its large supplies. The Socialist co-operatives in Belgium own a large 
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number of factories, stores, shops and hundreds of 'People’s Houses’ (hostels) 
and theatres. 

As regards the Workers’ Unions, they had, in 1944, abandoned their tradi- 
tional organic bond with the Party: but the hostility of the Communist leaders 
is gradually bringing them closer again to the P. S. B. and they are showing 
a tendency to reunite with the Party. 

Besides these four spheres of activity, the Socialist press owns four news- 
papers. 

An Insurance Company, the Social Provident Fund, a Workers’ Educational 
Centre, the Institut Emile Vaudevelde and a Workers’ High School all contri- 
bute to the spread of Socialist ideas. 

3. THE LIBERAL PARTY 

A. Pr/mples, 

The Liberal Party, which during the nineteenth ccntuiy had been co-cx- 
tensive with the 'Left’ has since been reduced to becoming its right side. The 
party has retained the basic tenets of its nineteenth century liberalism and 
anti-clericalism. It puts the main emphasis on free enterprise and private 
initiative, which it contrasts with the 'govcrnmcntalism’ of the other parties 
of the ‘Left’ and the ‘corporatism’ of the ‘Right’. Whether in the cabinet or 
in the opposition, they have been criticizing the government for keeping too 
great a number of civil servants on the pay roll, for enacting coniiscatory taxa- 
tion, for dividing citizens into the economically strong and weak, and for 
subjecting business to licensing, rationing and other restrictions. These criti- 
cisms resemble those of the Catholic Party’s right-wingers, from whom many 
Liberals differ only in their frcc-thittking and anti-clcrical proclivities. 

On international matters, the Liberals agree with all other parties, except 
the Communist, in advocating a grtmping of Occidental nations. 

The Liberal Party has had the support of the linanclal groups. Menu: of 
its followers have come, however, fn>m the middle class, small l)usi£icssmen, 
civil servants, and members of the liberal professions. 

The Liberal vote has been declining steadily since 1914. The oitcc rev^dutiun- 
ary ideas of free thouf^ht and free enterprise seem inadcc|uate to more and 
more intellectuals of the younger ggneration who have come to view socialism 
as a more suitable vehicle for their ideas. 

But the party had benefited from the fact that it Itad !)ccn in the opposition 
during the past two years. IMany pre-war Liberals who had votcil (iatht>Iic 
or Socialist in 1946 renewed their traditional party ties in 1949, as they apparent- 
ly felt more strongly about the high tax-rate than aliout tlic absence of their 
King or about social security. 

There seems thus to be a parallel between the post-war revival of the Ih’cnch 
Radical Socialists and the resurgence of the Belgian Liberals in the 1949 
elections. It remains, however, cltwihtful whether this latest increase of the 
Liberal vote constitutes anything more than a temporary interriiption <af the 
decline of the Belgian Liberal Party. 
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B. Organisation, 

The Liberal Party is directed and administered by : 

1. Hhe General Assembly. 

It is the leading organization in which all spheres of activity are duly repre- 
sented. It lays down the programme and defines the policy to be 
followed. The General Assembly meets at least once a year and holds extra- 
ordinary sessions whenever necessary. 

2. The Permanent Committee. 

It is somewhat smaller than the Assembly. It discusses and decides all 
matters of urgency or all questions brought specially before the Committee, 
It also studies all questions pertaining to propaganda and action that are not 
important enough to be decided by the General Assembly. It fixes member- 
ship fee and appoints a restricted Committee whose business is to draw up the 
budget and control expenses. 

3. Administraim Committee. 

According to the policy outlined by the General Assembly and the Perma- 
nent Committee, the Committee administers the Liberal Party. 

It meets periodically on fixed days and decisions arc taken by a majority of 
the members present. It appoints Commissions that prepare bills proposed 
to be put before Parliament by Liberal representatives. 

The Committee convenes the Permanent Committee and the General Assemb- 
ly meetings and prepares the agenda for these meetings. Lastly it keeps close 
contact with the federations and calls them to attention whenever necessary; 
for instance, in cases of non-adherence to the Party's policies. 

The deputies are in close contact with the National Council of the Party and the 
various Commissions entrusted with the study of national or party problems. 
The group assembles before each public meeting and appoints speakers especial- 
ly competent on various 'points on the agenda. The Liberal group of the 
Senate has a working organization identical with that of the House. They 
meet whenever circumstances make it necessary. 

♦ 4. THE COMMUNIST PARTY 

To study the Belgian Communist Party it is necessary first to examine how 
the international Communist Patty has been adapting its strategy and tactics 
to the local conditions in Belgium. Recognizing that ortliodox Mat^xism 
would not appeal to the post-war masses, the Comnumist speakers and 
newspapers have changed their pre-war slogons of ‘class struggle', Svorld 
revolution' into such watchwords as ‘increase of production’, \Icccnt share of 
profit for small business' and ‘national independence'. 

Deviating from Marxism and Leninism, the Communists in Belgium, as in 
Italy, have avoided attacking religion in order not to repel prospective Catho- 
lic voters. 

As in other countries, they tried to gain control {>ver oilier existing parties 
by establishing a ‘united democratic front'. In Belgium, these attempts achiev- 
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ed no success, since the other parties, and especially the Socialists, refused to 
give in to Communist pressure. 

Their principal concern at present is to oppose the F.R.P. They accordingly 
changed their policy and platform from ‘co-operation with all democratic 
forces’ to ‘opposition against American imperialism’. The F.R.P. , the Brus- 
sels Five Power Pact, the Atlantic Pact, and even the Belgium-Dutch Cus- 
toms Union are pictured as means to make Western Europe in general and 
Belgium in particular subservient to American imperialism. 

In the General Elections of February 1946 the Communists made by far the 
greatest relative gain of all parties. But in the elections of 1949, the Commu- 
nists polled only 7.5 percent of the total votes. Their influence on the workers 
is greater, however, than their numerical strength would indicate because of 
their technique of joining in subordinate positions, thus acquiring a greater 
sway on the rank and file. 

That the strength of the Communists in Belgium started to diminish two 
years before the United States embarked on its aid programme is mainly the 
result of the same factors which contributed to the corresponding rise of 
the Socialists, namely, Belgium’s uninterrupted economic recovery from the 
summer of 1945 until now. 

III. CONCLUSION 

This brief description of the internal organiijation of parties enables us to 
make a few observations and draw a general conclusion. 

One must diflerentiate between electors favourable to a patty and members 
playing an active part in its life. Parties arc, generally speaking, organized 
as a pyramid, i.e., an indefinite number of local sections appoint their represent- 
atives to district organizations or district federations, and so on to the level 
of the General Assembly which is the governing body. Besides this there is 
an Executive Committee and a Committee or Bureau elected l>y the latter. 

Finally, the members elected to the House or the Senate respectively form 
Parliamcntaiy FIousc 01: Senate groups, "j’hc latter theoretically have a life 
of their own but they maintain numerous contacts witli the Party itself in which 
they are in any case represented. 

What, however, is the exact position of the parties? This is nowhere men- 
tioned in the Constitution, the only mention being of ‘the nation’s representa- 
tives’. But the organizatiem and the interna] structure t)f the parties enables 
them to put forward a ct>nstructive prf>g;rammc and candidates who, througii 
the polling system, are those in whom lies the Party’s trust. 

There is, however, a drawback to the existence of parties. Theoretically 
each representative and each senatcu* mu:U: represent the interest of the whole 
nation and must act with complete independence, and in no case, therefore, 
must be submitted to the directives of his party.'' It is obvious that the 
constitutional rule is not always closely observed. 

The study of each of the political parties in Belgium leads us to the conclu- 


^ Constitution, Article 52, 
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sion which might also be applied to Western Europe as whole. Under healthy 
economic conditions, the great majority of Western Europeans, while repudiat- 
ing unrestricted free enterprise, will adhere to the democratic ideal of the 
supremacy of the individual. Had Belgium’s rapid recovery been the rule 
rather than the exception in Western Eim'^pe, there might have been less 
uncertainty today about democracy’s ability to withstand the threat of autho- 
ritarianism of the extreme right or left in that part of the world. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND SOCIO-ECONOhllC CHANGE^ 

Bj M. Rama SWA MY 

The Constitution of the United States which was hammered into shape by 
the Philadelphia Convention in the summer of 17B7 and which came into effect 
in 1789 has now been in continuous operation for a little o\'er a hundred and 
sixty years. The first ten amendments to the C{^nstitutlon, which taken together 
comprise the American Bill of Rights, can be regarded as a contempora- 
neous appendix to the new Constitutifui because they were proposed to the 
State legislatures by the very first Congress of the Utiited Slates which met 
under the new dispensation, and came into force in 1791 after being ratified by 
the requisite number of States. Out of the twenty-one amendments to the 
Constitution up to date, if we leave out the first ten which came dose upon its 
heels after it had begun to function, wc are left with only eleven amendments 
to the original document made over the long span of 160 years. It is nothing 
short of a marvel how a charter of Government drawn up so fiir back as 1787 
has, with so few changes, served so admirably the needs of a nation which has 
not only grown enormously in area and pc^pulation but has undergone a great 
change in its social and economic structure from a simple rural pattein into 
a highly complex, largely urbanized industrial pattern. It would be very 
interesting to probe into the reasons how this miracle has happened, because 
taken by and large, the Constitution has met the needs of a natic ui rapidly chang- 
ing on both its social and economic planes, and has adapted itself to changing 
needs and circumstances. It is to a study of this task that Professor Rotts- 
chaefer of the University of Minnesota has addressed himself in the volume 
under review. I wish to say that he performs this task admirably well, 
I have derived much pleasure from reading this volume because nf>t only are 
the issues well thought out but the manner of their prcscntatimi is lucid and 
attractive. 

The volume under review brings together five lectures which Professor 
Rottschaefer delivered at the University of Michigan in hlarch 1947. They 
were in fact the first in the scries to be known as the Thomas M. Cooley Lecture- 
ship established at the Law School of the University of Michig^an. The five 
lectures given by the learned Professor bear the following titles: (i) Dcvelop- 


^ Henry Rottschaefer, 
of Michigan Law School, 
pp. xvi, 253. 


The Constitution and SomAlcanomk Cbangi\ 'I’hc University 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, X948, 'I’hc Oxford University Press, 
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ment of Federal Powers prior to 1933. (2) The Expansion of Federal Powers 
since 1933. (3) The Expansion of State Powers since 1933. (4) The Protec- 
tion of Personal and Property Rights. (5) Some Implications of Recent Trends. 

Alexis De Tocqueville, probably the most astute foreign commentator on 
American life and institutions, wrote more than a century ago as follows: 
If I were asked where I place the American aristocracy, I should reply without 
hesitation that it is not composed of the rich, who are united togetner by no 
common tie, but that it occupies the judicial bench and the bar.^ It was, I 
think, inevitable that American lawyers, and judges should have taken a promi- 
nent part in the process of building up the country’s political institutions, as a 
written constitution establishing a dual polity, with the powers of the federal 
and regional governments demarcated under the instrument and their powers 
also restrained in certain directions primarily to secure fundamental human 
rights, cannot work successfully without the aid of a wise, imaginative and 
learned judiciary. It is a magnificient tribute to the work of the Supreme Court 
of the United States that under the guidance of some of its most distinguished 
judges the constitution instead of becoming a strait- jacket smothering national 
activity has become a supple garment permitting the nation to grow aikl 
blossom out in all directions. Mr. Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes in his 
address on the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Institution of the 
Supreme Court of the United States referring to the role of the Court in the 
life of the nation observed: 

The rccognirion of this anniversary implies the pcrsisleitcc, through the vkissituclcs 
of one hundred and (ifty years, of the ticep and abiding conviction that nmitl the clashes 
of political policies, the martial demands of crusaders, die appeals of sincere but conHicting 
voices, the outbursts of passion and of the prejudices growing out of particular 
interests, there must be somewhere the cjuict, deliberate and effective determination of 
an arbiter of the fumiamental tjuestions which inevitably grow out of our constitu- 
tional system and must he determined in c<mtroversics .as to individual riglits. It is 
the unique function of this court, not to dictate ptdicy, not u> promote or oppose 
crusades, but to maintain the ba.lancc between States and Nation throup;h the main- 
tenance of the rights and duties of indivitiuals.® 

The significance of the work performed by the Supreme Court in interpreting 
the provisions of the constitutional document in ihcir relation to the many 
difficult constitutional problems having their impact upon tlic social and econo- 
mic life of the nation which have come up before the court is brought into 
vivid relief in the admirable survey which Professor Rottschaefer has essayed 
in this scries of lectures. It was indeed a piece of great gt)od fntiuie that in 
the formative period of its life, the Supreme Court (jf the United States had the 
guidance of so gifted a judge as Chief Justice Marshall. Under his leadership 
the court, which was itself an experimental institution, not {>nly built great 
prestige for itself but also contributed to the successful working of federalism 
in the country. It is no exaggeration to say, T think, that but for the doctrine 

“Alexis De 'roajucville, Dewntrary in \’(» 1 . i, (ihapier xvi, p. 28?,, 
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of judicial review propounded by Chief Justice Marshall in the great case of 
Marhurj v. Madison^ the success of the federal experiment in the United States 
would have been greatly imperilled. The doctrine of judicial review which 
has been maintained as a fundamental institution in American constitutional 
law for over one hundred and forty-seven years since tnat case was decided, is, 
as another great Chief Justice of the Supreme Court Charles Evans Hughes 
has observed, ‘as much a part of our system of government as the judicial 
office itself." ® Another great decision — McChlloch i.k Maryland^ — for which 
Chief Justice Marshall was responsible blamed a new trail in constitutional in- 
terpretation by enunciating the principle that federal powers should be given 
broad construction and that powers incidental to the cflectivc exercise of the 
enumerated powers should be regarded as comprehended in the specific grants 
made. The recognition of the power of Congress to select whatever means 
are deemed appropriate to carry out the powers allocated to it has helped in 
the expansion of federal powers to keep step with the changing economic 
and social conditions. It was upon the foundat ion of these and other impor- 
tant cases like Gibbons v. OgdetP decided during hfarshalFs tenure as Chief 
Justice that the future work of the court has been built. 

The expansion of federal powers that has taken place since 1933 was largely 
the outcome of the great depression which began in 1929 and lasted almost 
a full decade. Professor Rottschaefer has discussed in his second lecture the 
many measures which President Roosevelt undertook to restore normalcy 
to the economic system and the many constitutional issues which presented 
themselves for the court’s decision in connexir)n with those measures. The 
Supreme Court, after its initial hostility to New Deal legislation, reversed the 
trend beginning with the Jones Sc Laugblin Skcl Corporation Case^ and in a 
series of important decisions upheld many of President Roosevelt’s liberal 
measures intended to cope with the economic and social problems (.)f the day. 
This was done chiefly by a broad approach made in interpreting the commerce 
the taxing and the spending powers of Congress. In tb.c recent Amcriam 
Power Sc Light Company Casc^ Mr, Justice IM’urphy speaking for the Supreme 
Court went so far as to say that the federal commerce power was as broad as the 
economic needs of the nation. In its recent decisions, the Court has given full 
recognition to the fact that the many economic forces that, operate transcending 
state lines in a highly industiialbcd and integrated society such as that which 
exists in the United States today require cflectivc control from the centre if they 
are not to work harm to the well-being of the people. 

All the five lectures of Professor RtJttschacfcr are very thoughtful and in- 
teresting. They will well repay careful study. I wt.Hikl ptirticularly commend 
his last lecture entitled ‘Some Implications of Recent Trends’ to the readers’ 
notice. Professor Rottschaefer recognizes the inevitability of a certain amount of 
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wise governmental economic planning even in his own countty which largely 
believes in free enterprise if the nation’s resouices are to yield the maximum 
social welfare and economic stability. The complex conditions created by 
modern scientific and industrial advance make governmental controls impera- 
tive. But how far those controls should go is a matter upon which people 
will always hold divergent views. The only rational and peaceful way to solve 
it, however, is to allow free discussion of the issues involved. As Professor 
Rottschaefer observes: 

The more that economic freedom is curtailed, the greater the value these other 
freedoms acquire. The more general such curtailment becomes the greater the public 
necessity for preserving the others. No group can expect that limiting the economic 
liberty of another group for its benefit will endure for ever. Hcncc each group has 
an interest in protecting the fundamental civil and political rights of every other 
group. Such experience as is available suggests that their preservation intact will 
not be easy. But unless they are protected, even to the extent of permitting opposi- 
tion to the established regime by those who wish peaceably to change it, the 
progressive restriction of individual economic freedom may prt>vc to he the R/?6 y/ 

(See Hayck: Road to Serfdom) f(H- even political societies imbued with the 
political traditions of western civilization.’” 

The value of the freedom of speech and expression for the niainlcnancc of 
the democratic way of life cannot be exaggerated. If this arch is permitted to 
decay and crumble, the collapse of democracy is both certain and inevitable, 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

EUROPE IN DECAY L.B. Namier (Macmillan, 1950 16 s. net 330) 

‘Europe in decay’ is a penetrating study by Prof. L. B. Namier t >f tne University 
of Manchester of the currents and cross-currents in the dipiorniitic histm-y t>f 
Europe in the fateful years 1956-1940, as unfolded by certain essays and mono- 
graphs that have come to light since the publication of his ‘Diplotuatic Prelude, 
1938-59’ —a work which has already earned in many ways the gratitude of the 
students of international aftairs. 

The book opens with an essay on ‘Memoirs Born of Defeat’ followed by 
studies of the books lately bnnight out by MM Flandcn, Reynaud, Bonnet 
and Baudouin — the statesmen who among others presided over tne destiny <»f 
France in the ’thirties, and of StockPs vivid account of the la.st d.iys of Vidiy. 
It is now admitted that until the spring of 1939 the influence which the British 
Government exerted, 01: tried to exert, on France with regard to Ckrtnany was 
mostly unsound. On the other hand, there was in France herself *a lamentable 
paralysis of will’, and the country’s threefold unprcparcdncss---intel!ectuai, 
material and moral—was a fact which no honen {‘resich pifiitician should seek 
to deny today. 
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These memoirs are followed by essays dealing with Italian and British themes. 
In the former we see the Duce’s self-important and arrogant conceit but also 
his servility to the Fuhrer betrayed through such instructions to Ciano as ^to 
feel Germany’s pulse’ or 'not to hurt German susceptibilities’. In the latter 
Mr. Churchill tells us ‘how the English speaking peoples through their unwis- 
dom, carelessness and good nature allowred the wicked to re-arm’, regretting 
the complacent policy that 'lacked both magnitude and urgency’. Again, a 
close examination of the Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919-39 shows 
that a man like Sir Nevile Henderson would hardly make a good diplomat; 
nor did the line of conduct chosen by LtU'd Halifax himself in dealing with the 
Czech-German dispute exhibit anything but an incredible shirking of respon- 
sibilities. 

Next comes another essay based on Documents and Material Relating to the 
Eve of the Second World War produced by the Russian Foreign office. Its 
first volume recounting how Czechoslovakia — that infant Republic raised on 
the debris of the Austro-Hungarian Empire — was sacrificed by the Western 
Powers and stabbed in the back by Poland, 'resembles a documentary film 
rather than a collection of diplomatic dociimciits’. 

The book closes with two chapters on Soviet Diplomacy. Britain and 
France, fully realizing the inefiectivcncss of their guarantees to Rumania and 
Poland cajoled (unsuccessfully of course) with Russia (1959) while trying to 
rate low the value of her added guarantee. Nor did th.c Russians prove any the 
less prudent or clever for the Nazis. Indeed, the collection from the German 
Archives published by the U.S. State Department establishes the fact that 
the dominant note in the Nazi-Soviet Relations 1939-41 was intense mutual 
distrust: 'for several months each side was holding out vistas of improved 
relations in order to render the other loss inclined to an agreement with the 
Western Powers while it avoided commitments which the other could have 
utilized in negotiating with them’. The hybrid partnership ended with Ribbcn- 
trop telling the Russian Ambassador that 'the ideological conflict between 

the two countries had bccoine stronger than common sense ’ 

This synthesized presentation of interesting and signiticant revelations 
is, like its predecessor, valuable as a ‘sliow^-jiccc of historian’s art.’ What 
is most remarkable is the writer’s complete mastery of his material, 
specially that in the French Memoirs. However, the author’s sweeping indict- 
ment of the Soviet system and his nnciiialificd praise of 'dcmocracii's’ are not 
easily understandable. Another snag about the book is that it presupposes 
a knowledge of French — a language more or less alien to this country. 

D. D. Kalia 

DOCUMENTS ON EUROPEAN RECOVERY AND DEFENCE. March 
^947 'April 1949. (Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1949.) 

It is typical of the time in wnich wc live that the question of recovery of a 
nation or^a continent seems to be invariably linked with its defence. At least 
that is the view held by the Royal Institute of International Affairs as far as 
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Eutope is concerned; and by publishing the relevant documents concerning the 
post-war plans of European recovery and the post-war plans of European de- 
fence, the well-known British institution has drawn our attention to the pecu- 
liar connexion between the two problems. These plans have been numerous 
beginning with the Benelux Customs Convention of 5 September 1944 up to 
the very recent plans of a Fritalux or Finebel. In between there have been the 
European Economic Co-operation Convention of 16 April 1948 and the 
Fianco-Italian Customs Treaty of 26 March 1949. All of them had been de- 
signed to bring about a recovery of European economic life which according 
to the specialists had lost its real vitality owing to intra-European competition 
and customs barriers. In an age of shrinking markets for Europe’s manufactur- 
ed goods, it is held by many European experts that the European countries 
snould engage themselves in trading more with one another than looking 
for markets elsewhere. 

This as a matter of fact has been the suggested remedy for Europe’s economic 
crises. As regards the defence of the Continent, several pacts as well as treaties 
have been signed by some of the West European countries and among the trea- 
ties the first was signed by France and England at Dunkirk on 4 March 1947 
and the last, at Washington on 4 April 1949 by eleven European countries and 
the U.S.A. The European countries were, Belgium, Canada, France, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, Norway, Denmark, Iceland, 
Italy, and Portugal. These countries are known now as the Atlantic Treaty 
countries. In between, however, there has been the Brussels Treaty signed 
on 17 March 1948 at Brussels by the United Kingdom, Belgium, France, 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands. All of these treaties have been referred to 
as defensive treaties, the defence being against future aggression by the 
U.S.S.R. except in the case of the Dunkirk Treaty which has specifically named 
Germany as the probable aggressor in the future. 

It is thus characteristic of present-day Europe that while the United States 
by passing the United States Foreign Assistance Act of April 3, 1948 and soon 
afterwards by entering into an Economic Co-operation Agreement with Great 
Britain on 6 July 1948 was doing everytliing in its power to restore tne 
devastated economy of the European continent, the European countries tnem- 
selves, together with the U.S.A., were devising, at the same time, ways and 
means of strengthening their military power at the cost of their economic 
recovery. This contradictory situation has lasted until the present moment and 
it could have lasted so long, because the role which Western Europe was suppos- 
ed to play in the cold war between East and West had called for it. But a new 
trend in thinking is already noticeable and opinions have been expressed in such 
dissimilar quarters as the cautious Xe Monde’ and impulsive General de Gaulle 
that Europe should be neutralized. This idea has gained strength in many 
West European countries including Germany, specially because of the 
growing fear of the Europeans of being involved in a war between the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. merely as junior partnets. In addition to this desire of neu- 
trality in East-West confiict it is also evident today in many countries of Europe 
that the people arc very unwilling to fight inafiy war and if these two tendencies 



home and homeland. Their patriotism is more Malayan than Indian, as it 
should be. But it is yet too soon for a Malayan nationality and patriotism to 
supersede altogether the ultra-national loyalties of the Chinese and Indians 
and their identification with the Malays. Such a consummation must neces- 
sarily be delayed than hastened by British colonial rule. At the same time, it 
is not possible for the British to withdraw immediately and leave the country 
to the Malays, the Chinese and Indians, who are still conscious of their separate 
identities, to behave as one nation. Malaya is one of the insoluble conun- 
drums of history. But Mr. Nanjundan is not concerned in this study with 
the political aspect, and rightly so. 

P. Kodanda Rao 

PROVISION OF FACILITIES FOR THE PROMOTION OF WORKERS’ 

WELFARE, 1949 (Geneva, 1 . L. O.) 

This report was drafted to serve as a basis for discussion of the second item 
on the agenda of the Asian Regional Conference held in Ceylon in January 
1950. It comprises four chapters and an appendix. Chapter 1 contains the 
scope of workers’ welfare, a brief historical survey and the general background 
of the welfare work in Asian countries. Chapter a gives the present law and 
practice regarding Sanitary and Medical facilities. Pious ing facilities, Educa- 
tional facilities, Canteens, Creches, Day Nurseries and Recreational Facilities 
for workers in Asian countries. Chapter 3 lays down proposals for action. 
Chapter 4 gives the conclusion. The information given is fragmentary and 
does not provide a complete and balanced picture of what is happening in the 
welfare field. Yet the report must have served as a fruitful basis of discussion, 
The- appendix contains the text of the resolution proposed at the conference. 

ORGANIZATION OF MANPOWER WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF .EMPLOYMENT’ SERVICES AND 

TRAINING, 1949 (Geneva. 1 . L. O.) 

This Report was drafted to serve as a basis for discussion of the fifth item 
on the agenda of the Asian Regional Conference held in Ceylon in January 
1950. The Report is divided into two parts. Part I containing 33 pages 
deals with the Employment Service Organisation in the Far East. Organiza- 
tion of Manpower or a Manpower policy cannot create employment oppor- 
tunities — that is the usk of general economic development — but is intended 
to ensure that the employment market is properly organized in relation to the 
existing opportunities for useful work. A public Employment Service is 
indispensable for solving the Manpower problems. A brief history of the 
development and laws and regulations of the Asian Employment Services 
is given. The tasks of an Employment Service are pointed out to be (i) to 
collect facts about employment and unemployment, about occupations and 
industries, about job vacancies and about the workers in employment or look- 
ing for work, (2) to help workers to find suitable employment and employers 
to find suitable workers, (3) resettling refugees in employment, (4) to do some 
welfare work. Administrative organizational problems and difficulties in 



connexion with an Employment Setvice Otganization in the Far East are 
lucidly analysed. Part II covering the greater portion of the Report contains 
the reports (without any change) submitted to the Asian Conference of Exports 
on Vocational and Technical Training held in Singapore in September 1949 
and the report and resolution adopted by that conference. In the Asian 
countries which in their task of economic development will meet with lack 
of skilled labour, the need for vocational training for a successful Manpower 
policy is immense. The four reports reproduced here are 'General Organi- 
zation and Development of Technical Training/ ‘Alaterial Needs and Pro- 
blems of Technical OrganizatioiT, ‘Recruitment and Training of Instructors' 
and ‘Vocational Training of Disabled Persons.’ The two reports are a 
welcome addition to the growing literature T)n Labour Welfare. 

A. B. Ghosh 

GEOGRAPHY BEHIND POLITICS Bj A, E. Aloodie, (London, Hut- 
chinson’s University Library, 7s. 6d.) 

In this small book of 176 pages, the author admirably sets out the scope 
of Political Geography bringing out the influence of geographical factors 
on the evolution of states and their internal and external relationships. The 
author rightly emphasizes the need of objectivity in Political Geography and 
snows the error of the subjective outlook of the German School of Geopolitik. 
He has tried to remove the blot which came to be attached to Geopolitics 
after the propagation of the spurious theories of the German school with their 
disastrous consequences. The author next deals with the geographical factor 
underlying the evolution of states and naturally comes to the problem of recon- 
ciling the economic interdependence of states with their political independence. 
The influence of the geographic factors of location, size and shape, relief and 
geological structure, climate, human elements, ethnic composition, religion 
and- language have been discussed and remedies suggested, since the aim of 
Political Geography is to study the adaptations of peoples to their physical 
environment within the territories of states, together with the relationship 
between them. 

The problems of inter-state relationships on which depends the well-being 
of mankind as a whole have been discussed in a separate chapter. While it 
is recognized that the solution of the problem is no concern of the Political 
Geographer, the basic geographic factor is brought out. The truth of Mac- 
kinder’s observation that the cause of war is the unequal growth of nations 
owing to the uneven distribution of fertility and strategical opportunity is 
well brought out with reference to the U, S, S. R., U. S. A., France, the Com- 
monwealth, Germany, etc. The global pattern of states is the outcome of 
geographical realities. 

The geographical aspects of frontiers and political boundaries are fully 
discussed and the fallacy of natural and ethnic frontiers is exposed. Interde- 
pendence is the only solution in a world reduced in dimension by the rapid 
growth of communications and movements of peoples. 



As’ a prelude to later growth of world unity, the author has suggested a 
grouping of states following Mackinder. It is the Political Geographer’s 
task to indicate the geographical background of any scheme of inter-state 
relationships. The author has discussed the relationships between ‘back- 
ward’ peoples and those of Europe or European origin, in order to show 
that investigations into the physical and human conditions which underlie 
the relationships between groups of peoples, the recognition of the existence 
of danger areas where maladjustments exist even now, arc of immense impor- 
tance for making policies to remove disparities between diderent regions of 
the globe. Unless these disparities are reduced to the natural minimum, causes 
of international conflicts will not be removed. These are some of the very 
sound suggestions to be found fh this small but very useful book. 

S. C. Chatterjee 

GANDHI MEMORIAL PEACE NUMBER. (Edited hj Kshitis Roy. 

Visvabharati Quarterly. Santiniketan. Rs. lo/-) 

One can always count on a. Visvabharati publication being well pro- 
duced. This volume is no exception. The mere sight of it tempts one to 
open and read. And if you yield to the temptation, you arc likely to 
be well caught for a few hours at least. There may be those who 
think that too much is already being written about Gandhiji. That may 
be, though it is as certain as anything can be that the flood of 
writing will continue. A severe critic might argue that the world 
would not be much poorer if some of these essays had never seen the light 
of day. There are no less than forty separate cssay.s, or thereabouts, and 
it is not to be expected that, out of such a number , every one will be of super- 
lative value and originality. But a high proportion may be so described, and 
the volume, produced in connexion with the World Pacifist Meeting of 
December 1950, is abundantly justified. 

Even the titles are in many cases most intriguing. Wiio would not want 
to see what Bharatan Kumarappa has to say under such a title as ‘Gandhian 
Symbols?’ And, indeed, the essay is worthy of the title. For he discourses 
with much insight and originality of the Spinning Wheel, the Cow, the Goat, 
the Loin Cloth, and the Stick. One could wish, almost, that he had gone 
on to discuss the symbolism of the Toothpick, the Writting-desk, the Three 
Monkeys, and one or two more objects with which Gandhi ji’s friends will for 
ever associate him. 

Madame Sophia Wadia on Gandhiji’s Contribution to World Culture, R. R. 
Keithahn on Mahatma Gandhiji’s Revolutionary Religion, K. G. Mashruwala 
on Satyagraha against War, Maude Royden Shaw on Master Christian?, Mira 
Behn on The Cow’s True Devotee, are some of the authors, taken almost 
at random, who seem to have had something they really wanted to say, and 
who have said it with freshness and originality. 

It is useful, too, to have a further chapter from the pen oi Henry Poiak on 
Satyagraha and its Origins in South Africa, a subject on which he must be 
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almost the only surviving first-hand witness. The last section of the book, 
which tells of Gandhiji’s special association with Gurudev Tagore and 
Santiniketan, is also of special value. 

The editor is also to be congratulated on the wisdom of the selections from 
Gandhiji which occupy the first ten pages. Perhaps those ten pages, and 
the re-publication of Rabindranath Tagore’s own comments on Gandhiji, 
are the best things of all in this notable volume. It was singularly fitting to 
close the book with Rabindranath’s prophetic poem, Victory to the Victim. 

We refused him in doubt, we killed him in anger, now we shall accept him 
in love, 

For in his death he lives in the life of us all, the great vicdm. 

And they all stand up and mingle their voices and sing, 'Victory to the 
Victim.’ 

Horace G. Alexander 

INTERNATIONAL STANDARD CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPA- 
TIONS (I. L. O., Studies and Reports, New Series No. 15, 3s. 9d) 

WAGES AND PAYROLL STATISTICS. (I L. O., Studies and Reports, 
New Series No. 16, 5 s.) 

These two reports, prepared by the International Labour Office for the 
Seventh International Conference of Labour Statisticians held in Geneva in 
September 1949, deal with two important fields of labour statistics. As in 
many other spheres, the establishment of international standards for the collec- 
tion, compilation and presentation of statistics is leading to planned action to 
effect improvements in the nature and scope of statistics collected in many 
countries. The periodical conferences of Labour Statisticians convened by 
the I.L.O. have made valuable contributions in this direction. 

The first of these volumes deals with the problems involved in establishing 
a standard classification of occupations for purposes of international compari- 
sons. Occupational classifications are necessary in analysing data relating to 
employment and unemployment, labour markets, migration, training, wage 
comparisons, occupational diseases etc. The absence of a stisfactory occupa- 
tional classification of the labour force Js an obstacle in the way of efficient 
manpower organization both in the national and international spheres. The 
volume under review discusses the general principles relating to the classifica- 
tion of occupations and the ways in which a standard international classification 
can be established without sacrificing basic principles while accommodating 
the divergent systems followed in the national classifications. The proposed 
international standard classification consists of 10 major groups and 19 sub- 
groups and is designed to conform as closely as possible to existing national 
classifications and to enable an internationally comparable picture of the labour 
force of each country being presented in as much detail as possible. 

The report consists of seven chapters and three Appendices. The chapters 
deal with the concept of occupation explaining the difference between 'occupa- 
tional’ and 'industrial’ classification, the importance of occupational data in 
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nationcii admiiiistfation, diiTicultics in. tht' coliccLion of cortcci data and a 
satisfactory and uniform classification of occupations, and tlie problems that 
arise in attempting international definitions of specific occupations . The volume 
also discusses the variations between different national methods and practices 
in respect of occupational classification and explains the principles that have 
been followed in the proposed international standard class i ilea lion. The 
Appendices give detailed allocation of occupational unit groups in vogue in 
Canada, France, the U,K. and the U.S.A. under the proposed international 
standard classification, as illustrative examples. 

The discussion of the principles that should fin-m the basis of occupational 
grouping is of immense value to those cernnected wiih populalicni or occupa- 
tional censuses in any country. The v<.)lume breaks now yp-ound and is of 
considerable importance to Governments and public institutions engaged 
in the study of problems relating to the labour force. 

The report on wages and payroll statistics deals generally with the collection 
and compilation of statistics of wages and earnings. Tt C(msisis of eight chap- 
ters dealing with the work done so far in the lick! of staii^-tics wages, pro- 
blems raised in the collection of wage and payndl statist ics Iv diiTerent mciliods, 
estimates of total wages and salaries paid, and the results achieved by LL.O. 
Convention No. 63, concerning statistics of wag;es and Ivuirs work (1938), 
The last chapter contains proposed resolutions on t Ite sulijcct f< u: tlie conference 
of Labour Statisticians. There are also three A|rpcndices. The subject of 
statistics of wages and earnings of workers has been a topic of discussion by 
the I.L.O. for some time. In view of the inipeutance of tliis information, 
a Convention was adopted at the 241I1 session of the Intern.iiional Labour 
Conference in June 1938, which set forth a minimum p-rogramme of wages- 
and-hours statistics to be compiled by each State. Furtltcrmorc, the total 
labour income in relation to national income is assund ng ygeat importance 
and it is essential to have reliable data regarding the share of labour in the 
national income. International comparisons of real wages also depend on the 
availability of correct wage statistics, lliese and other conslderaticvis lend 
particular importance to the collection of statisiics of wag.es, lailaries and ear- 
nings of workers. 

The volume under review deals adequately with the varivu.-; pluises of this 
work and sets out difficulties in the collection, (,4” reliable data. The practices 
in the different countries where statistics of wages and payroll ;irc licing ctdlect- 
ed have also been critically examined. There is a scctioti which discusses in 
detail the I.L.O. Convention No. 63, concerning statistics of wages and hours 
of work and the results achieved in regard to the collection and availability of 
data on the lines formulated in that Convention, in the different countries. 
The Appendices contain a number of tallies giving average daily earnings, 
hours of work, index numbers of wage rates etc., in a number of countries in 
which statistics are available. The v(,>lume is a thoi:t>iig!iy;oing tliscussion of 
the present position in regard to the availability <,)f wages and payroll data. It 
also suggests lines along which further attempts to collect statistics of labour 
income should be made. 
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EQUAL REMUNERATION FOR MEN AND WOMEN WORKERS FOR 
WORK OF EQUAL VALUE (I.L.O. Report. V (i), for submission to the 
35rd session of the International Labour Conference, Geneva, June 1950). 

The question of equal remuneration for men and women workers for work 
of equal value came up for discussion before the 33rd session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Geneva in June 1950. This report summarizes 
the existing laws and practices in regard to this subject. The principle is one 
on which there is general agreement but difficulties arise when the scope and 
methods of application in practice are debated. The reasons for differential 
wage rates for men and women for equal work are both traditional and 
economic, and though the acceptance of the principle has provided an approach 
to the solution of the problem, there is a long way to go before men and women 
are paid equal wages on identical jobs. The problem is receiving increasing 
consideration as female labour is becoming more and more important in many 
countries. During war-time, women performed many jobs which were till 
then the exclusive preserve of men and this has led to a revaluation of the basis 
for determining women’s wages in industry. This process has gone on apace 
and the question has assumed sufficient importance to deserve the re-statement 
of principles at the international level and the formulation of proposals regard- 
ing methods of its application. 

The attitude of various governments to the claim for equal remuneration for 
equal work has been encouraging and a considerable body of national laws and 
regulations exists which tends to provide for the application of the principle. 
Workers’ organizations also generally favour the practice. Employers’ 
organizations, however, with certain exceptions, have not favoured the univer- 
sal application of the principle although they do not challenge its validity. 

The problems involved in the establishment of international regulations 
regarding the application of the principle of equal pay for equal work relate 
both to the definition of what is meant by equal remuneration for men and 
women for work of equal value as also to the scope and methods of is applica- 
tion. Tradition, economic necessity, job content, cost of ptoduction and many 
other factors arc involved in the examination of this problem. The applica- 
tion of the principle may be secured both by legal enactments nationally 
enforced, as well as by collective bargaining between employers and workers. 
A number of national constitutions, including that of India, recognize the 
principle of equal remuneration for men and women for work of equal value, 
and the State is in a position to excercise direct influence upon its implementa- 
tion. It may, however, be said that the tendency in democratic countries in 
this respect has been to evolve uniform practices by collective agreements 
between employers and workers in preference to the enforcement by the State 
of legislation enacted for the purpose. 

The report under review deals exhaustively with all aspects of the question 
of equal remuneration for men and women workers for work of equal value 
and places before the reader the salient points that require consideration in 
enunciating a solution that is internationally acceptable. The views of Govern- 
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meats, Employets’ and Workers’ Organizations and the existing laws and 
practices in various countries in this respect are well summarized. The last 
chapter contains a questionnaire dealing with difFerent aspects of the problem 
to be answered by Governments, replies to which were to form a further basis 
for discussion at the 33rd session of the International Labour Conference to 
be held in Geneva in June 1950. 

A. N. K. Nair 
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THE KOREAN CRISIS-^SOME INTERNATIONAL 
ASPECTS 

S. L. POPLAI 
I 

When in the early hours of the morning of 25 June the North Korean troops 
crossed the 38th parallel in strength and began to march relentlessly towards 
the southern coast, it was nothing new or unusual It was neither the first 
place nor the first time since the end of World War II that armed force was 
used to settle a political dispute. It appeared likely that as in the case of Greece, 
Palestine, Kashmir, Burma, Indonesia and Indo-China the major powers in the 
United Nations would not take the clash in Korea seriously, would be content 
with the proposals of mediation and cease-fire and wait for the two parties 
to reach an agreement between themselves. However the United Nations 
Security Council met the same afternoon in response to an urgent request 
from the United States and adopted a resolution declaring the action of North 
Korean armed forces to constitute a breach of peace and called for the 
immediate cessation of hostilities and the withdrawal of the North Korean 
forces to north of the 38 th parallel. Even this remarkable alacrity of the 
Security Council need not have led to any important development. In a 
message to Mr. Trygve Lie, the United Nations Korean Commission had said: 
Tn view of the Commission’s past experience and the existing situation, the 
Commission is convinced that the North Koreans will not heed the CounciPs 

resolution, nor accept the Commission’s good offices The danger is that 

the critical operations now in progress may end in a matter of days, and that 
the question of cease-fire and of the withdrawal of the North Korean forces 
suggested by the Council’s resolution may prove academic.’ 

As it happened the realization of the possibility of the rapid deterioration 
in Korea was not confined merely to the Korean Commission; it was shared 
by the United States as well. The American resolution adopted by the Secu- 
rity Council on 25 June had also asked all member-states ^to render every 
assistance to the United Nations in the execution of this resolution and to 
refrain from giving assistance to the North Korean authorities’. This 
resolution was passed at 6 p.m. on 25 June. At 10.30 p.m. President Truman 
authorised General MacArthur to give military supplies and assistance to the 
Korean Government as envisaged in the Mutual Defence Assistance Act of 
Oct. 1949. Earlier the same daj, the United States Government had received a direct 
appeal from the Korean National Assembly for increasing support and for ^effective 
and timely aid in order to prevent this act of destruction of world peace J The Korean 
National Assembly had also appealed to the United Nations for immediate and 
effective steps to secure peace and security. In a statement issued from the 
White House on 26 June, President Truman appreciated the speed and deter- 
mination with which the Security Council had acted and affirmed that the 



United States Government would vigorously support tlie efforts of the Council 
to terminate this serious breach of the peace. How seriously the United 
States viewed this threat to the peace of the world was shown when shortly 
before noon on 27 June, President Truman announced that he had ordered 
the United States air and sea forces to give "cover and support’ to the South 
Korean troops. He added that the US 7th Fleet would prevent any attack on 
Formosa, that the US forces in the Philippines would be strengthened and that 
the rate of military assistance to the Philippines and Indo-China would be 
accelerated. In the statement, President Truman had explained: Tn Korea 
the Government forces, which were armed to prevent border raids and to 
preserve internal security, were attacked by invading forces from North 
Korea. The U.N. Security Council called upon the invading troops to cease 
hostilities and to withdraw to the 38th parallel. This they have not done, 
but, on the contrary, have pressed the attack. The Security Council called 
upon all members of the United Nations to render every assistance in the ex- 
ecution of this resolution. In these circumstances, I have ordered the United 
States air and sea forces to give the Korean Government troops cover and sup- 
port.’ It was this decision of the United States to go to the aid of the Republic 
of Korea that transformed the Korean crisis from a local conflict to a major 
international issue. 

II 

The two issues that have exercised the popular mind in Asia are the validity 
of the United States’ action (i) with regard to fighting in Korea, and (ii) with 
regard to Formosa. While the 25 June resolutioji of the Security Council 
gives some cover to the initiative taken by the United Slates Government 
in giving assistance to the Republic of Korea, the Formosa policy of the United 
States stands entirely unsupported by the United Nations. On 27 June, the 
United Nations Security Council adopted another resolution presented by 
the American delegate: ‘The Security Council, having determined that the 
armed attack on the Republic of Korea by forces of Nortli Korea constitutes 
a breach of the peace; having called upon the auth(M*it]cs in North Korea to 
withdraw forthwith their armed forces to the 58th parallel; having noted on 
the r^Jort of the U.N. Commission on Korea tiiat the authorities in North 
Korea have neither ceased hostilities nor withdrawn their forces to the 58th 
parallel, and that urgent military measures arc required to restore inter- 
national peace and security; and mkd the Cippeal from the Kipnblk of Korm 

to tbs linked Nakons for h/W/ediale and ejfcc/we siif/s to scenre peace and sccmily; 
recommends that the members of the United Natioiis furnish such assistance 
to the Republic of Korea as may be smccssary to repel the armed attack and 
to restore international peace and security in the area. With this resolution 
the Security Council made history. Whxn least expected, it acted promptly 
and effectively to put a stop to a breach of peace. 

This action of the Security Couricii added more complications to the Korean 
issue. For one thing, it has been questioned wheth.er the United Nations 
could take such serious decisions on 25 and 27 June avS to declare North Korea 
an aggressor and to invoke militaty sanctions against it whcxi the Soviet 



Union delegate was not present at the meetings of the Security Council. 
Article 27 of the United Nations Charter stipulates 'Decisions of the Security 
Council on all other matters (other than procedural matters) shall be made by 
the affirmative votes of seven members including concurring votes of the per- 
manent members provided that a party to the dispute shall abstain from voting.’ 
Could the Security Council take a valid decision (a) when one of the permanent 
members was absent from the meetings and (b) when that member questioned 
the validity of the decision taken in his absence? Another criticism of the 
United Nations’ action was that its conclusion that the crossing of the 3 8th 
parallel by the armed forces of the North Koreans constituted an act of aggres- 
sion was based on insufficient evidence and ignorance. The fighting in 
Korea, from one point of view, is no more than a civil war v/hich, as such, 
could not be properly objected to by the Security Council. 

Ill 

To understand the U. N. policy in Korea, it vrould be necessary to go back 
a little and note the development of a growing rift between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, both in Korea and elsewhere. The conflict has grown 
in different parts of the world at different times and has ranged over diverse 
problems. It started overtly with the USA, Great Britain and Canada refusing 
to take the USSR into confidence about the secrets of the atomic bomb. From 
the problem of the control of atomic energy the difference was extended to 
such items as the question of the Italian Colonies, the administration of the 
jointly-occupied Austria and Germany and the admission of new members 
to the United Nations; to the civil wars in Greece and China, the question of 
reparations and war prisoners and the' peace treaties with Germany, Austria 
and Japan. When the East European countries lined up with the USSR, 
America rehabilitated her prestige by building up the North Atlantic Pact and 
launched the stupendous scheme of the European Economic Recovery Pro- 
gramme. The passing of the entire mainland of China under the Communist 
regime upset the balance of power in the Far East. It also brought out more 
sharply the significance of the Communist danger in Burma, Indo-China and 
the Philippines. While in the Western sphere, the two blocs were more or 
less evenly balanced, in the East with Japan vanquished and a number of new 
intensely nationalistic but militarily weak states rising upon the demise of the 
British, the Dutch and the American empires, the American Bloc was definitely 
out-manoeuvred."" In the West, the swing to the left in the internal politics 
of Belgium, France and Italy had soon given way to more liberal regimes 
as the war-shattered economies slowly recovered their earlier prosperity. 
In the East, the wars of national liberation in Indonesia and Indo-China 
and the aftermath of partition in India and of civil war in Burma had 
made the economic situation increasingly worse and increased the attraction 
of extreme political ideologies to the peoples’ mind. The anxiety of the 
new National Governments to quickly build up their backward economics 
did not find any heartening response from Western democracies to whom 
Asian countries had turned for help in capital and technical skill. It 
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a little puzzling fon them to understand the attitude of the United States 
towards the rebuilding of European economy and to the development of 
backward areas in Asia. It w^as not realized that the European problem 
as compared to the Asian problem was a short-term problem and that 
a rehabilitated West was a pre-requisite for a rapid development of the 
several Asian economies. Western countries, highly industrialized before 
the war and in spite of war losses still very rich in capital and technical 
skill, could be put on the road to prosperity far more quickly and with far 
less effort than was necessary to develop the backward agrarian economies 
of Asian countries. In the case of the latter, it was natural that any develop- 
ment programme should emphasize first an improvement of agricultural tech- 
nique, It would be sometime before the Asian countries could hope to 
themselves fruitfully absorb all the agricultural wealth that they produced. 
It would be necessary for their rapid agricultural development that the coun- 
tries of the West, which have so far provided traditional markets for Asian 
raw products, should be put on their feet first, so that they could absorb the 
expanding agricultural production from Asia. Of course, this consideration 
was not the main reason for the preference that Europe got in American foreign 
policy. Immediately after the war, the danger of Communist successes loomed 
much larger throughout Europe than in Asia. Moreover, the cultural and 
emotional links of USA were much stronger with Europe than with Asia and 
it was natural that USA should turn to Europe first. But it was equally natural 
for the* Asian countries to base their attitude towards the United States on 
her indifference to their great need for capital. Again, the American interest 
in the Iranian oil gave USA the traditional role of an imperialist exploiter in 
the eyes of all Asian countries. They are, therefore, extremely suspicious 
and critical of American moves in the East. On the other hand, there is a 
widespread feeling of goodwill and trust towards the USSR which has been 
greatly strengthened by the reported developments in the internal conditions 
in China after the victory of the Communists and by the admiration for the 
prolonged resistance of the Communists in Malaya and Indo-China against 
tremendous odds. At the moment, things are at such a pass that if the USA 
and the USSR were to do exactly the same thing, there, would be severe 
criticism of the USA but a sympathetic understanding of the Soviet action. 
It is in the light of this world-background that the American policy in Korea 
should be approached. 

IV 

The beginning of the present Korean crisis goes back to 2 September 1945 
when the Japanese forces in Korea surrendered to the American and the Soviet 
commanders. When on 1 1 August Japan had offered to surrender, the Ame- 
rican and the Soviet authorities decided that north of the 38th parallel the 
Soviet Commander and south of that line the American Commander should take 
the surrender of the Japanese troops in Korea. The Cairo and the Potsdam 
Declarations had stated in 1943 and 1945 the determination of the USA and 
the USSR to re-establish Korea as an independent state, to create conditions 
for developing the country on democratic principles and the earliest possible 
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liquidation of the disastrous results of the protracted Japanese domination. 
However, from the very first, the Soviet occupation authorities treated 
the line of demarcation between the two military ;2ones as a permanent deli- 
neation between North and South Korea. The US Commander failed to 
negotiate arrangements with the Soviet commander to re-establish the unity 
of the country so far as movement of inhabitants, trade and the American 
personnel were concerned. Later, the Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
Soviet Union and Great Britain met at Moscow in December 1945 and decid- 
ed to set up a Joint Commission of the US and Soviet Commanders to assist 
in the formation of a provisional government for the entire country. But 
no real progress was made as the representatives of the two powers could not 
agree on the number or character of the parties that were to be consulted in 
the formation of the provisional government. To the American proposal 
that a provisional legislature should be elected in each 2one by universal 
sufferage and that these two together should constitute a provisional national 
legislature and elect the provisional government of Korea, the Soviet autho- 
rities suggested that in the national legislature the representatives from North 
Korea should be equal in number to the representatives of the South instead 
of being in proportion of 1:2 according to the population in each 2one. 

Throughout 1946 and the greater part of 1947, these differences continued. 
The Soviet Union seemed determined to treat the two occupation zones not 
as temporary ad hoc parts of a single political unit but as two political units 
or states equal and independent in all respects. When the question was re- 
ferred to the second session'of the General Assembly in September 1947, it was 
decided to set up a United Nations’ Temporary Commission to expedite the 
setting up of a government in Korea. During the debates in the Assembly, 
the Soviet Union maintained that like other problems connected with the 
conclusion of peace treaties, the Korean question did not fall within the juris- 
diction of the United Nations. It was said that Korea could not establish 
its government freely until troops of the foreign occupation powers had been 
withdrawn. The Soviet Union accused the United States of deliberately 
obstructing the settlement of the Korean question. She proposed that the 
occupying powers should withdraw their troops immediately. This proposal 
was rejected by the Assembly in November 1947. The Soviet delegate then 
proposed that elected representatives of the people from both parts of Korea 
should be invited to take part in the discussion in the General Assembly. The 
first committee of the General Assembly rejected the Soviet proposal as they 
could not be assured of the elective character of the representatives except 
by holding elections under the observation of the United Nations Commission. 
The Soviet delegate declared that if the United Nations set up any Temporary 
Commission without inviting the Korean people to participate in the Assem- 
bly discussions, the Soviet Union would not take part in the voting of the 
resolution proposing to set up the Temporary Commission and that if this 
Commission were set up the Soviet Union would not take part in the work 
of the Commission. 

On 14 November 1947, the General Assembly resolved to set up a Tempo- 



rai-y Commission to help in the election o£ the teptesentatives of the Korean 
people, not later than 31 March 194S, for the establishment of the National 
Assembly and the National Government of Korea. To cnpeclite Its v/ork, 
the Commission was ‘^to be present in Korea with the right to tra-vclj observe 
and consult throughout Korea.’ 

The Commission met in January 1948 but soon found that the z 2 ih parallel 
constituted an insuperable barrier in its path. It learnt that the Ofl'cer Com- 
manding of the Soviet forces had refused to receive the Commission’s com- 
munication desiring to pay a courtesy call. A reference by the Secretary 
General of the United Nations to the Permanent Representative of tlie Soviet 
Union only brought a reference to the "negative attitude’ of the USSR, towards 
the Temporary Commission. Thus, it appeared that the temporary line of 
division between the two occupation zones v/as made into a sacrosanct poli- 
tical frontier, which was closed not only to the American military personnel 
in South Korea, but also to the inhabitants of South Korea, as well as to the 
international, non-military body appointed by the General Assembly (by 43 
votes to o with 6 abstentions) to work for the setting up of a representative 
government for the whole of Korea. In effect, the 38th parallel had become 
a full-fledged international frontier. 

When the Temporary Commission reported to the Interim Committee of 
the General Assembly its inability to discharge its functions north of the 5Sth 
parallel, the Committee directed the Commission to implement the Asccrnbly’s 
programme in such parts of Korea as were accessible to it. The Indian, Cana- 
dian and Australian representatives expressed doubts rcgardii;g the wisdom 
of holding elections in a part of Korea only. Nevertheless, the Commissio.;! 
accepted the decision of the Interim Committee and cicctiotss for National 
Assembly were held in the South on 10 May 1948. On 12 July, the Assembly 
adopted a constitution for the Republic of Korea. On 9 August, president 
Syngman Rhee notifled to the American occupation authorities that a Korean 
Government had been formed and on 15 August General Hodge, the hcr.d of 
the US Army Military Government in Korea, announced the end of the 
military government as from mid-night of that date. On 24 August, an 
interim military agreement and on ii September, a property and flnancial 
settlement concluded the process of transfer of power to the Syiigman 
Rhee Government. 

Parallel developments were taking place in North Korea. According to th.e 
information available to the United Nations Temporary Commission, die for- 
mal executive authority in Korea had been vested, since February 1947, in the 
North Korean People’s Committee which was established by the North Korean 
People’s Council. General Kim Ir Sung was the chairman of the Commi ttee. 
In April 1948, the people’s Council had approved the draft constitution for a 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. In accordance with its provisions, 
elections were held on 25 August for the Supreme People’s Assembly. On 
9 September, this body established the Government of the People’s Republic 
of Korea under General Kim Ir Sung. The North Korean Government 
asserted that the people of South Korea had taken part in the secret election* 



Pyongyang Pi.adio claimed that 1080 representatives from South Korea had 
met in I-Iaeju in North Korea and had in turn elected 360 Assemblyme-ii, while 
93% of the population of North Korea bad elected 212 North Korean Assem- 
blymen. When in December 1948, tbe General A^ssembly considered the 
report of the Temporary Commission on the establishment of tv/o separate 
governments in North and South Korea, the Soviet bloc contended that the 
Temporary Commission and the Interim Committee had been established in 
violation of the Moscow Agreement and had no legal authority to back their 
actions. They further maintained that the elections in South Korea were 
not covered by the resolution of 14 November 1947, and since they had also 
been boycotted by all parties except the extreme right group, the report of 
the Commission did not reflect the wishes of the Korean people. They con- 
tended that not only the Commission had not contributed to tbe carrying out 
of free elections but, on the contrary, its activities had resulted in their taking 
place in conditions of severe police constraint and repression which had led to 
the establishment of a reactionary, and-nadonal regime in South Korea. That 
it had split Korea into two and that it had suppressed the democratic forces 
of the Korean people. The Soviet delegate proposed that the Temporary 
Commission’s report should be rejected and the Commission be abolished. 
The Assembly, however, decided to establish a new permanent commission 
on Korea and declared: . 

‘ that there has been established a lawful government (the Go- 

vernment of the Republic of Korea) having effective control and juris- 
diction over that part of Korea where the Temporary Commission was 
able to observe and consult and in wiiich the great majority of the people 
of all Korea reside; that this Government is based on elections wliich 
v/ere a valid expression of the free will of the electorate of that part of 
Korea and which were observed by the Temporary Commission; and 
that this is the only such Government in Korea.’ 

The Government of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea was recog- 
nized by the USSR in October 1948 and since then by ten other states. The 
Government of the Republic of Korea was recognized by the United States 
in January 1949 and since then has been recognized by China, France, the 
United Kingdom, the Philippines and several other states. The United Na- 
tions decisions to recognize the Government of the Republic of Korea had 
been adopted by 48 votes to 6 and one abstention. Thus, the 38th parallel 
starting as a simple line of demarcation between the two occupation zones 
had become a political frontier on each side of which political authority was 
wielded by an independent government recognized by a number of sovereign 
states. By 25 December 1948, the Soviet occupation forces had been with- 
drawn from the North and' by 30 June 1949 the American forces had been 
withdrawn from the South Korea. 

V 

At first sight, the Korean crisis would appear to be a civil war: it is a fight 
in Korea, among the Korean people, for the establishment of a united State? 
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for the whole of Korea. But a brief reference to the development of events 
described above would show the complexity of the situation. Normally, 
a civil war is an insurrection or rebellion by local elements against a tradition- 
ally established government — whether indigenous or foreign— of that country, 
which has been generally recognized by other states as representing the lawful 
government of that state. Because other states recognize one of the parti- 
cipants as the de jure government of that State they usually refrain from taking 
sides in the fight. Indeed, in international law there is an obligation upon 
all states not to help the insurgents in any way. 

It is not easy to define the character of the Korean war. Before fighting 
broke out, there was no single government in effective control of the entire 
territory of Korea nor was there a government generally recognized by other 
states as representing the de jure government of Korea. Instead, Korea had 
been divided sharply into two units by a line of demarcation which during 
the last five years, had all the characteristics of an international frontier, totally 
obstructing a free movement of goods and persons. Each territorial unit 
had a government which was recognized as the de jure government of Korea 
by a number of states. Each government had formally applied for the mem- 
bership of the United Nations — South Korea in January 1949 and North Korea 
in February 1949. The Security Council had rejected the applications of both 
but a rejection of applications for mcmbersl-ip to the U.N. constituted no 
rejection of the claim of either territorial unit to constitute an cflcctive state. 
Again, it must be remembered that notwithstanding the declarations made 
by the United States, Great Britain, Soviet Union and China at Cairo and at 
Potsdam to set up Korea as an independent state, since 1905 the Korean terri- 
tory had been under Japanese rule. Unlike the areas occupied by Japan during 
the war, mere withdrawal of the Japanese power from Korea did not automa- 
tically confer upon Korea any international status; that has to wait upon the 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Japan. 

Of course, it is very unusual that almost five years should have elapsed since the 
cessation of hostilities without a peace treaty being signed with Japan. While 
the solvition of urgent practical problems cannot always be postponed till the 
ground has been cleared of all formal impediments, nevertheless, this delay 
in the conclusion of a peace treaty has confused the formal status of the two 
parties to the present dispute in Korea. It is not possible, therefore, to accept 
the argument frequently advanced by the Soviet Union that tlie war in Korea 
is a civil war, that the United States has unwarrantably intervened in the 
domestic affairs of Korea and that the United Nations has no locus standi in the 
matter. 

Till 30 June 1949, American troops were in occupation of part of Korea 
which upto September 1945 had been Japanese territory. The American troops 
have again returned to Korea at the invitation of the Government of the re- 
public of Korea to defend it against aggression by North Korea. The Re- 
public of Korea had also appealed to the United Nations to take immediate 
and effective steps to secure the peace and security of Korea. So far as the 
United States of America and the United Nations are concerned, they have 
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only gone to the aid of the Government of the Republic of Korea which had 
been recognized by them as the de jure government of Korea long before 
the present dispute. 

Whatever be the real reasons behind the American and the United Nations’ 
decision to go to the help of the Republic of Korea, their action is strictly 
correct in form and by no valid argument can be described as an act of aggres- 
sion. It is not that the United States alone was anxious about the dangers 
inherent in Korea. The 27 June resolution of the Security Council when 
circularized among the members of the United Nations General Assembly, 
was endorsed by 52 out of 59 member States with only 4 against and 3 declln- 
ing to give any opinion. The reason for this general appreciation of the 
prompt action of the Security Council is to be found not so much in the 
concern of the members of the United Nations with Korea, as in their 
anxiety to remove a threat to the peace and security of the world. 

If the United Nations, which aims at a legal regulation of the use of force 
to settle international disputes, was right in its attempt to set up a machinery 
for the collective enforcement of law, it follows that the use of force is 
illegal both in a war between different states and in a war between mem- 
bers of the same state. No arrangement for collective security can work 
unless similar international measures are applied to civil wars as to the 
armed conflict between states. This conclusion may seem to militate against 
the concept of national sovereignty as it obtains today in practice as well as 
in legal theory, but this follows naturally from any scheme of a legal 
order that is established to enforce peace among the members of a group. 
Institutionalizing the use of force in the affairs of a community means that 
force can be lawfully used only for the pursuit of common interests and by 
persons or bodies who are duly authorized by the community. The only 
exception to this rule is the right of self-defence granted to individual 
members. The use of force, whether made by the authorized agents of 
the community for common good or by individuals for self-defence must 
always be open to review by an agency other than and independent of the 
persons whose actions are reviewed. In other words the establishment of a 
/egu/ order, whether on the international or the municipal plane, necessarily 
requires two institutions. Firstly, the legal use of force must be reserved 
for the community to enable it to end the condition of anarchy; secondly, 
whenever force is used it should be open to a party adversely affected by its 
use to have the action reviewed by an independent body. In this way 
alone is It possible to remove the threat of arbitrary and oppressive action 
by the stronger members against the weaker members of the community. 
In the present context, the Security Council is the duly authorized agent of 
the international community. It alone can act on behalf of the United 
Nations. As things are at present however, there are insuperable barriers 
in the way of United Nations. International law still recognizes the right 
of a State to wage war, although it has repeatedly worked to eliminate the use 
of war as an instrument of state policy and has set up a permanent machinery 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes. Yet it is desirable that all use of force 
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sho-uld be presumed to be illegal unless the international authority has re- 
viewed the situation and reached a conclusion justifying the use of force. 

While opinions may differ about the propriety of the use of armed forces by 
the North and South Korea, there can be no gainsaying the fact that the United 
Nations Security Council had acted in Korea in discharge of its lawful obli- 
gation to preserve the peace in that part of the world. The fact that it had 
not discharged its obligations with the same promptness or in a similar force- 
ful manner on several earlier occasions does not detract from the lawfulness 
of the measures taken in the present instance. Indeed, the obligation of the 
United Nations to protect the Republic of Korea is particularly heavy as the 
Republic came into existence directly as the result of the resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly by a large majority of its members. If the United 
Nations had not acted promptly and had not given military aid to the Republic 
of Korea, soon the latter w^ould have ceased to exist. 

VI 

As regards the procedural question whether the Security Council could take 
a valid decision in the absence of the Soviet’ Union, the matter does not 
raise any major diff culty. Article 27 has been invoked to challenge the vali- 
dity of the resolutions of 25 and 27 June. Article 27 requires that all matters 
other than the procedural shall be decided by the affirmative votes of seven 
members including the concurring votes of the five permanent members. 
This provision confers the right of veto upon the permanent members. 
But to be effective the veto must be’ exercised by means of a negative vote 
actually cast. There is a long chain of precedents whereby a convention has 
developed that mere abstention from voting by a member does not constitute 
a negative vote; that is, absence docs not violate the requirements of Article 27. 
For Article 28 requires ‘the Security Council shall be so organized as to be 
able to function continuously. Each member of the Security Council shall 
for this purpose be represented at all times at the scat of the Organization.’ 
Voluntary absence of a permanent member from the Security Council, 
particularly when protracted for seven moiaths, cannot be treated as any- 
thing else except a continuous abstention. It was never anticipated by the 
framers of the Charter that a permanent member might seek to perpetuate 
a general portmanteau veto by continuous abstention. It is difficult to 
believe that even by implication the Charter should sanction any such move 
on the part of one of its members. It is also to be remembered that while 
the Soviet Union had abstained from voting on ten occasions before, the 
United Kingdom on two occasions and France on one, no question was 
raised by any of these Powers about the validity of decision taken at each 
occasion. Even in the case of Korea, apart from the Soviet Union, no 
other member of the Security Council throughout the months of June, 
July and August ever questioned the legality of the decision taken at the 
Security Council. The resolutions of June 25 and 27 would have been u//ra 
vires only if the Soviet Union delegate had cast a negative vote on those days. 
As an after-thought it is not open to any permanent member to seek to impose 
an ex post facto veto on a decision taken earlier, 
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VII 

As regards the question of Formosa, it is a question of the validity of the 
American action only. So far as the international status of Formosa is con- 
cerned, it is dubious in the absence of the peace treaties. While on several 
occasions Korea has been the subject matter of international decisions, For- 
mosa has not been discussed at all. So far as the United States is concerned, 
her action is quite simple and obvious. The United States Government 
has always given help to the Kuomintang regime. Even after the loss of the 
entire mainland and the flight of the Kuoiiiintang group to Formosa, the 
United States has continued to regard Kuomintang as the lawful government 
of China. The action of the United States has not been liked by a large number 
of States but that does not take away from the United States the right to decide 
whom they would recognize as the de jure Government of China. Having 
decided not to recognize the new regime, they have taken an unilateral ac- 
tion with regard to a territory, occupied by a friendly government. This 
action was taken simply to neutralise Formosa in the Present crisis. The 
question of Formosa is tied up intimately with the question of the recogni- 
tion of the Communist China. So far neither the United States nor the 
United Nations have recognized Communist China. When there is no 
compulsion for them to recognize any particular regime as the de jure 
government of China, it is not correct to say that in ordering the Seventh 
American Fleet to stop invasion of Formosa from the Chinese mainland and 
vice versa, the United States had committed an act of aggression against China. 

VIII 

These are some of the formal aspects of the Korean crisis. Other 
aspects of this conflict are mainly political. As far as the United 
Nations is concerned its action in Korea has served to revitalize the 
Security Council which had suffered grievously from lack of effective 
action. It has been a turning point in the history of the United Nations. 
Again, the ^cold war’ between USA and USSR also has reached a mutation 
point. The Berlin crisis, the Communist coup in Czechoslavakia, the 
Communist insurrections in the Philippines, Indo-China, Malaya and Burma 
and the flight of the Kuomintang group from the Chinese mainland 
represented an ever-widening field of Soviet-American clash of interest. 
In Korea, USA believed that USSR had throv/n down the gauntlet which 
must be picked up. On the one hand President Truman ordered the 
US armed forces to go to the help of the South Korean government, on 
the other he asked the Congress and got an additional grant of $ 10,000 
million for defence services and equipment. The Uxiited Kingdom Increased 
her defence budget from 780 million to £ 1,000 million, while France, 
Norway, Denmark and even Switzerland Lave substantially increased their 
defence budgets. The Council of Europe meeting last month at Strasbourg 
seriously considered the military resources of Western Europe and set up a 
committee to study the problem of a unified and co-ordinated defence system 
for the whole of Western Europe. Incidentally, the Continental powers have 
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been greatly heartened by the swiftness of the American response to the dan- 
gerous situation in Korea. In the West, the Korean crisis has hardened the 
line of the West-East division. Mr. Churchill said at Plymouth on 15 July, 
1 do not say that what has happened in Korea has made the dangers of a 
third World war greater. They were already grave. It has brought them 

nearer; they are more apparent But in the East, in Asia, the sudden, 

and impulsive action of U. S. and the unprecedented swiftness with which the 
Security Council recommended military sanctions against the government of 
North Korea have provoked severe and widespread popular criticism. The 
Soviet accusation of “aggression” and “intervention” directed against the 
USA has found ready believers among the Asian peoples. They believe that 
the United Nations has played the role of a stooge and has meekly shifted 
to its own shoulders the responsibility for American expansionist policies. 
However, throughout Asia, all responsible sections have supported the 
action of the United Nations even if they have not accepted the bona fides 
of the United States. While there has been some doubt about the wisdom 
of American attitude to Formosa, there is no hesitation in any quarter that 
the United Nations could no longer watch as a spectator the fast deepening 
rift between the West and the East all over the world. In Korea, the hour 
for action had struck and it was reassuring to find that at last the Security 
Council had found its voice and had spoken the words, Xct war spread no 
furtherk 


THE DURAND LINE— A SURVEY 

Bj S. R. Tikekar 

For many months past, a heated controversy has been raging in the Press 
and over the wireless of our two neighbours, Afghanistan and Pakistan. The 
bone of contention appears to be the Durand Line. In simple terms the point 
of dispute is : Who should control the Tribal Territory ? Under whose 
sphere of influence does it fall, Pakistan’s or Afghanistan’s ? 

Actually, there should be no ground for dispute over a matter of such im- 
portance, since there must be definitive records of treaties and agreements 
governing it. But, Afghanistan contends, these have lapsed with the with- 
drawal of the British power in India and with the creation of a new State on 
her borders. They have not lapsed, says Pakistan in effect, in fact tlie provisions 
of those treaties and agreements are still binding on Afghanistan on the one 
side and on Pakistan on the other as successors to the British power in these 
parts. The British Government appears to support the latter claim. 

Perhaps the issue is too complicated, only fit for the legal pundits at the 
Hague to discuss and to decide. We can, however, as students of world 
affairs, have a peep into past history and study the contemporary documents to 
find out the facts as recorded there. For our purpose, there is the two-volume 
autobiography of Amir Abdur Rahman during whose reign the Durand Line 
came to be agreed to; there is also an authentic biography of Sir Mortimer 
Durand the hero of the diplomatic drama, and other material about Afghan- 
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istan and the North-West Frontier of India (Pakistan), both from official and 
non-official sources, is plentiful. 

Before digging up the old records, some basic facts maybe clarified. The 
Durand Line is the Afghan frontier on the Indian (Pakistan) side marked in 
1893 by mutual consent of the Amir on the one side and the British Indian 
Government, as represented by Sir Mortimer Durand, on the other. Between 
the Indian frontier on the Afghan side and the Durand Line, lies a narrow 
strip of land known as Tribal Territory, locally called Yagistan. It comprises 
an area of about 25,000 sq. miles and about 30 lakhs of people, Pathans of 
different tribes, live there. 

It is said that Yagistan can easily produce about 140,000 good fighters armed 
with rifles at short notice. There is no government as such in the Tribal 
Territory and every tribe is practically independent. The geographic and 
climatic conditions of this narrow strip of land are such as to encourage in its 
residents a spirit of loot, brigandage and kidnapping, with the result that their 
very presence constitutes a constant source of anxiety to the two adjoining 
States. 'These Tribesmen are never at peace unless they are at war.’ 

It is not necessary for our purpose to go deep into the past history of 
Afghanistan. At the end of the Second Afghan War the British found them- 
selves in control of Kabul, Kandahar and the territory in between. It was 
decided to back a strong local chief instead of annexing Afghanistan or part 
of it. Accordingly, Abdur Rahman was helped to consolidate his position 
as ruler of the country. The understanding^ between Abdur Rahman on the 
Afghan side and Sir Lepel Griffin as representative of the British Government 
is recorded in 'The Memorandum of Obligation’ (July 1880). Stating that 
the British Government did not want to interfere with the internal adminis- 
tration of Afghanistan, it laid down that the Amir could have no political 
relations with any foreign Power except with the British Government. 

Flaving given tills' undertaking, the Amir was anxious to have the bounda- 
ries of his kingdom fixed. In fact, he kept on asking for marking them in 
many of his communications with the British Indian Government. When 
other boundaries were fixed, attention was focussed on the Afghan frontier 
on the Indian side. That was a complicated matter because of the presence of 
many unruly tribes of Yagistan between Afghanistan and India. The obvious 
question was ; who should exercise control over these tribes ? A practical 
man of the world and instinctively shrewd, Abdur Rahman warned the 
British statesman that if the Yagistani tribesmen 

'were included in my dominions, I should be able to make them fight 
against the enemy of England and myself. ... I will gradually make 
them good friends of Great Britain. But if you cut them out of my 

^ ‘The personal nature of the agreements is dear from the preamble in which the 
parties negotiating arc mentioned as the Amir and the Govetnment of India ; not the 
Governments of Afghanistan and India. Secondly, when the and mission went to 
Kabul, with the purpose of securing confu'raadon of the previous treaties, it was 
spccilkaily asked to impress on the new Amir the personal nature of the old agreements. 

‘The rdations established with Amir Abdur Rahman were in his personal capacity 
for the simple reason that there wasn’t any Government of Afghanistan as such then/ 
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dominions, they will neither be of any use to you nor to me ; you will 
always be engaged in fighting and troubles with them, and they will 

always go on plundering In your cutting away from me these 

frontier tribes, . . . you . . . will make me weak and my weakness is 
injurious to your Governmenth^ 

The differences between the two neighbours are thus clear. When Sir 
Mortimer Durand reached Kabul, his task was very delicate. He was a trusted 
friend of the Amir and knew quite well that 

the Amir had shown deep hostility and jealousy to the British main- 
taining direct relations with the independent tribes lying between India 
and Afghanistan, more especially the Waxiris, the Afiidis and the peoples 
of Bajour and Swat 

Durand’s instructions therefore were to 

endeavour to change this hostility into a friendly attitude by assurances 
that our interests and those of His Highness (the Amir of Afghanistan) 
were identical and that Russia alone would gain by lack of co-operation 
between India and Afghanistan.^ 

There were many meetings between the two friends and many an interesting 
story is recorded by the British diplomat, who in one such meeting asked 
the Amir : 

‘After all, Amir Salicb, if there is so little- population and wealth in the 
country (of Yagistan) you describe, what good will it do you ?’ His 
answer was one word : ‘NAM — ^name, honour I’^ 

Yet after protracted negotiations, Durand was successful — he did score 
over the Afghan Amir and an agreement was at last signed in Kabul on 12 
November, 1893. Its preamble makes things quite clear: 

‘Whereas certain questions have arisen regarding the frontiers of 
Afghanistan on the side of India and whereas both His Highness the 
Amir and the Government of India are desirous of settling these ques- 
tions by a friendly understanding and of fixing the limit of their 
respective spheres of influence, so that for the future there may be no 
• difference of opinion on the subject between the allied governments, it 
is hereby agreed ’ 

And the concluding part of the agreement reads : 

‘Being fully satisfied of His Highness’s goodwill to British Government 
and wishing to see Afghanistan independent and strong, the Go\xrnment 
of India w^ill raise no objection to the purchase and import by His High- 
ness of munitions of war and they will themselves grant him some help 
in this respect. Further in order to mark their sense of friendly spirit 
in which His Highness the Amir has entered into these negotiations, the 

^ Alukix Ilahman; My Life. Vol, II pp, X57'8. 

Percy Sykes ; Sir M. Durand^ Casscls, London. 1926, p. zit. 

^ Ibid. p. 216. 
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Government of India undertake to increase by the sum of six lakhs of 
rupees a year the subsidy of twelve lakhs now granted to His High- 
ness/^ 

The details of how the line was drawn and how it was received by the cour- 
tiers at Kabul need not be gone into. Nor is it necessary to say why the Brit- 
ish Government were so anxious to have the Agreement. It is sufficient to 
note that much against the wishes of the Amir the Tribal Territory was to be 
within the British sphere of influence. It is not difficult to understand the 
British insistence on this — ^it was dictated by the increasing Czarist influence 
round and about Afghanistan, in the first instance. Secondly, the huge res- 
ponsibility of guarding the brightest jeweP in their Empire loomed large in 
the mind of the British statesmen. 

On the Afghan side too, there were strong reasons why the Amir thought 
it necessary to accept (though somewhat reluctantly) the conditions as laid 
down in the agreement. He had to consolidate his position and centralize his 
authority in the face of many rivals. For such a task, he wanted peace at least 
on his most turbulent frontier — the Yagistan side. By delegating the autho- 
rity to deal with the Yagistani tribes to the British, the Amir solved his major 
difficulty. Finally, he needed very badly the financial assistance under the 
agreement, as, without it, it would have been impossible for him to do any- 
thing. 

For our present purpose the one crucial point about this agreement is that 
the contract was made with the Amir in his personal capacity. This personal 
character of the contract was subsequently confirmed when twelve years 
later another British delegation went to Kabul for negotiations with the son 
and successor of Abdur Rahman. Mr. (later Sir) Louis Dane visited Kabul 
to meet Amir Habibullah. He was instructed to 

'insist that the engagements made with Abdur Rahman were personal; he 
was to embody in a treaty the assurances given to Abdur Rahman. . . .; 
he was to insist on the absolute control by the British Government of 
the foreign relations of Afghanistan; he was to offer the Amir the per- 
sonal subsidy of 18 lakhs granted to his father 

Accordingly, Habibullah confirmed all tne undertakings of his father, 'The 
Lord of the Nation,’ who had found mercy, may God enlighten his tomb ! 

When in 1919 Amanullah came to be the ruler of Kabul, there would have 
been a similar delegation from the British Government to get confirmation 
from him of the previous treaty obligations. But the young Amir started his 
career with a declaration of war — ^in fact by invading India. Although this 
Third Afghan War came to an abrupt end, the Amir had been successful in 
achieving his immediate objective — the independence of Afghanistan. But 
in the Treaty of Peace signed at Rawalpindi on 8 August, 1919, there is no 

® Percy Sykes: A History of Afghanistan (Macmillans, Lend. 1940), Vol. II, 
pp. 353-4. 

° Ibid, p. 218. 
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mention of Afghan independence, although in Article 5 the Indo- Afghan 
Frontier’ is said to^e accepted by the Afghan Government. What exactly 
does this term mean ? Afghan frontier on Indian side or Indian frontier 
on Afghan side ? The vagueness on this most important point did not seem 
to worry the new Amir; he was more concerned with the acceptance of the 
independence of his country. He therefore addressed a letter to Sir 
Hamilton Grant, who was negotiating on behalf of the British Government. 
Grant’s reply was typical : 

'You asked me for some further assurance that the Peace Treaty which 
the British Government now oiler contains nothing that interferes with 
the complete liberty of Afghanistan cither in internal or external matters. 
My friend, if you read the Treaty carefully, you wn'll see that there is no 
such interference with the liberty of Afghanistan. You have told me that 
the Afghan Government arc unwilling to renew the arrangement where- 
by the late Amir agreed to follow unreservedly the advice of the British 
Government in regard to his external affairs. I have not therefore 
pressed this matter and no mention of it is made in the Treaty. There- 
fore the said Treaty and this letter leave Afghanistan officially free and 
independent in its internal and external affairs. Moreover this war has 
cancelled all previous Treaties.’^ 

Grant was severely taken to task in some c|uai'ters for this very frank 
letter, as Sykes tells us.® Far from clarifying the issue, this letter, its last line 
in particular, adds to the confusion about the Durand Line. Does it or docs 
it not leave Amanullah free to negotiate with the residents of Yagistan, 
transferring that territory from the British to the Afghan sphere of 
influence ? 

In the treaty signed later, on 22 November, 192X, between the British 
Government and Afghanistan, Article ii makes the position of the Tribal 
Territory still more vague and undecided: 

'The two High Contracting Parties having mutually satisfied themselves 
each regarding the goodwill of the other, and especially regarding their 
benevolent intentions towards the tribes residing close to their respec- 
tive boundaries, hereby undertake each to inform the other in future 
of any military operation of major importance, which may appear 
necessary for the maintenance of order among the frontier tribes resid- 
ing within their respective spheres, before the commencement of such 
operations.’® 

Are we to conclude from this Article of the Treaty that the Tribal Terri- 
tory was divided into two spheres, partly Afghanistan’s and partly British 
Indian, as a result of Afghanistan becoming independent ? 

p. 359. 

® Ibid, pp. 284-5, 

® Ibid, p. 368. 
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After Arnanuiiali, tlie son of a water-carrier occupied the throne of Kabul 
for some time and it was no small task for Nadir Shah to oust him from that 
position. The Afghan crown thereafter passed on to Nadir Shah, whose 
son is now the ruler of the country. It is not known what undertakings these 
successive rulers have given to the British Indian Government regarding the 
Tribal territory, in particular the Durand Line. 


THE ECONOMY OF NEW DEMOCRACY* 

Bj P. Ratnam 

Shanghai is a dead city, so the Shanghai landers say. This city, once 
famous for its beauty and roaring and prosperous export and import business, 
paradise of speculators and profiteers and the Mecca of all foreign and rich 
Chinese financiers, has now been deprived of all its borrowed glory, glamour 
and attraction and is pitilessly laid low. Due to lack of raw materials and 
export facilities of finished luxury goods, many industries are idle and some of 
them even closed down — resulting in unemployment of a considerable number 
of people. To add to this is the number of dock hands reduced to idleness 
and destitution by the blockade — who till yesterday handled, with feelings 
of security of their jobs, colossal number of cargo ships which steamed day 
in and day out into the Shanghai harbour. Due to blockade the export and 
import business closed, driving the foreign business interests to despondency 
and justifiable misgivings about their future business prospects. Also, there 
is scarcity of food and the cost of food in the local market is phenomenal. 
The above factors have thus created, after the liberation of Shanghai, gigantic 
problems of unemployment, scarcity of food for the city’s teeming millions 
and idleness of the existing industries. Have the communists any remedies 
for these economic ills? If so, what are they? These questions and others 
similar to these lead us to an enquiry into the most general problem — the 
economic policy of the new democracy — ^which it is our object to deal with 
in greater detail. 

Politics and’ economics have always been closely related to each other, 
exerting mutual impact. In the state of the new democracy, the political 
leadership over the economic situation is particularly important. The com- 
munist leaders have long ago realized that to introduce communism into 
China all at once is to court economic disaster. The situation, therefore, 
required careful planning and skilful handling. The communists, as is well 
known, do not want to tread on the road of the old democracy. They also 
recognized the economic interests and uneven economic levels of development 
in different parts of China. Hence, their decision to go through a series of 
stages of revolution aimed at gradual transformation suited to different levels 
of economic development, till they ultimately achieve communism. The 
three stages according to them are: (i) New Democracy; (2) Socialism; and 
(3) Communism. 

* A talk delivcied under the auspices of the council at New Delhi on 10 June 3950. 
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Democracy 

New Democracy is the first stage of the revolution, and the economy devel- 
oped is to carry out the objective of this 'New Democracy/ The economy 
of the 'New Democracy’ does not come under the category of capitalism 
nor of socialism, but it is an economy which contains some elements of private 
capitalism; yet it is not capitalistic in its entirety. The New Democracy thus 
permits the continued existence of private production. For example, it 
allows the farmers to own what is produced from their land, handicraftsmen 
from their workshops, merchants from their shops and the small middle 
class capitalists from their factories. Furthermore, during a certain period 
of time, the people not only can preserve their private production system, 
but the exploitation of the surplus value of the capitalist type is also permit- 
ted. It has an avowed object as stated by Mao Tse Tung in Present Situation 
and Our Task — a political report presented by him to the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of China in December 1947 — 'of wiping out feu- 
dalism and monopolistic capitalism, i.e., only the land owners and bureau- 
cratic capitalists (the large property class). It is not the indiscriminate 
obliteration of all capitalism, the wiping out of the small property class and 
the middle property classes. Because of the economic backwardness of 
China, the capitalist economy represented by the extensive small property 
class and the middle property class must be allowed to exist for a long period 
of time even after nationwide victory of the revolution.’ Fie also pointed 
out that the State will also have an agricultural economy liberated from the 
feudalistic order; and, though for a long time yet such an economy will still 
basically be scattered among individual hands, it is capable of being gradually 
led along the path of development on a co-operative basis. Mao Tse Tung 
thinks that there is no danger in the existence and development of the small 
and middle-class capitalistic elements within this economic order as a whole. 
The above therefore sets a definite well-laid economic policy for the 'New 
Democracy.’ 

Composition of the machinery 

What is the machinery to carry out this objective? It is here the commun- 
ists have shown great realism in choosing to carry out their first stage pro- 
gramme with divergent elements. These elements are the workers, peasants, 
petty bourgeois and the national bourgeois of the cities. They arc diver- 
gent in their aims, but, nevertheless, have a common purpose and that is 
to wipe out feudalism and monopolistic capitalism. It is towards this 
purpose that the communists would like the above elements to work. 
They also realize that there will be rivalry, petty jealousies and competition 
among the various groups which constitute the machinery. Under the 
communist leadership it is however hoped that the divergent groups would 
get together and focus their attention on the above common object. This 
method of uniting divergent elements of society, to fulfil, during a period 
of certain economic development, a common objective, is not foreign to 
Marxist doctrine of dialectical materialism. This doctrine of 'progress by 
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conflict of opposites’ envisages in the course of its operation stages of devel- 
opment where ‘unity of opposites’ is admitted. The experiment of ‘New 
Democracy’ is based on this principle of ‘unity of opposites.’ 

The object and the machinery to fulfil this object reduce the ‘New Demo- 
cracy’ into a mixed economic State which includes different component parts. 
They are : 

(?) The Economy of Socialism : This refers to all public operated enter- 
prises. There is no capitalist and no exploitation. 

(fi‘) The Economy of State Capitalism : This refers to enterprises operated 
jointly by the Government and private interests, or those operated 
jointly by Chinese and foreign interests, and the enterprises owned 
by the State but entrusted to private operation. Here, then, still 
exist the capitalist and the exploitation. But such a capitalism is 
entirely different from private capitalism. In the first place, the 
State assumes leadership in operation, and in the second place, the 
profits earned go to the State. 

(//i) Co-operative Economy : At the present moment, in the rural areas 
markedly, co-operatives are the first need, to be followed by the 
development of consumers’ and credit co-operatives, and gradually 
leading to large scale production co-operatives (collective farms). 
In the cities consumer co-operatives should be universally estab- 
lished as well as producer co-operatives as far as possible. 

(ip) Private Capitalist Economy : This will be chiefly found in industrial 
and trading enterprises. There is still scope for great development 
of this type of economy as long as it benefits the State and people* s 
livelihood. There must necessarily be exploitation under the private 
capitalist system; but, as long as it is capable of accumulating 
capital for the enlargement of reproduction, it will prove con- 
ducive to the interests of society and the State. 
if) Economy of the small merchant : This will principally be found in 
agriculture and also in handicrafts and small trading enterprises. 
This economy may face a period of prosperity in the near future. 
As to its future, it will most Hkely be converted into a co-operative 
economy, and a small part of it into capitalist economy. 
ivi) The Economy of selfrproduction and self-consumption : In the rural areas 
most of the peasants have such an economic life. Especially in the 
backward border areas a great part of the locally produced products 
are still not yet commercialized. 

With the above as background let us examine how the new economic policy 
has been put into effect in the following ; 

(a) Industries 

(b) Trade and 

(c) Land reforms. 
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(a) Industries : 

A country must rely on industry, especially heavy industries, for its 
strength. The central theme of the new economic reconstruction pro- 
gramme is the building of heavy industries. Only with the independent 
heavy industries may light industries freely develop and individual agri- 
culture be converted into collective agriculture so that the national economy 
may be thoroughly remodelled. 

The communists feel that there must be co-ordination, unlike in the 
past, in the development of light and heavy industries. Industry, therefore, 
must develop in three stages. In the first stage, both light and heavy indus- 
tries will be given equal attention. On the one hand, the basic foundations 
of heavy industries will be appropriately developed to improve the living 
standards of the rank and file. In the second stage, major attention is to be 
paid to heavy industries. In the third stage, light industries should claim 
greater attention. 

’ Also the redistribution of location of the present industries and factories 
all over China has been engaging the greatest attention of the communists. 
They decided to distribute the industries according to their strategic loca- 
tion and the vicinity of raw material resources. With this view, the present 
set-up of industries in Shanghai will completely be overhauled. 

With the question of industries the problem of capital and its relation to 
labour is closely associated. What is the attitude of communists towards 
capital? This question is being asked everyw'hcrc. Development of pro- 
duction to benefit both capital and labour is the principle which the com- 
munists have decided to follow. It must be pointed out that there are two 
aspects to this principle. On the one hand, only through the development 
of production may capital and labour both be benefited. On the other hand, 
only by benefiting both capital and labour will production be developed. 
Chinese communist leaders and economists have come to the conclusion 
that the present difficulty , which is facing Chinese national economy is not 
one of over-development, but rather under-dcvelopment of people’s capi- 
talism and not bureaucratic capitalism. 

China is industrially backward and in the interests of the workers as well 
as the nation as a whole the most immediate need is the development of 
production. That the Chinese working class can succeed as leaders of the 
whole country is only due to the fact that they can take care of their national 
interests as a whole. Their interests arc inseparable from those of the whole 
body of the people. In the circumstances if all the p.t:ofits from private 
industrial enterprises are used for the benefit of the workers ah me how can 
the capital be accumulated for the development of production and promotion 
of industry? It is necessary, therefore, that the major portion of the working 
profits should be allowed to accumulate for the capitalism of dc\'elopmcnt 
projects providing also an appropriate return on capital irn'cstmcnts. 

Under the Government of New Democracy, the middle and small 
capitalists have great scope for development. The time durit-ig which 
national capitalism would be represented by small and middle property classes 
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will not be a short one. Though the communist patty has not yet officially 
decided on a definite time limit for their operation, Mao Tse Tung’s political 
report in December 1947 indicated that a fairly long period would be expected. 
For Mao Tse Tung said: ‘Because of the backwardness of Chinese economy, 
capitalistic economy as represented by large numbers of the small property and 
middle property classes must be permitted to remain in existence for a Iqirg 
period even after nation-wide victory of the revolution; and, in accordance 
with the principle of allocation of work in the promotion of national economy, 
scope for development must further be allowed for such operations of their 
activities as are beneficial to national economy.’ 

(b) Trade : 

The trade policy of new China may be summed up in the words ‘Freedom 
for domestic trade and control of foreign trade.’ Since China is a backward 
nation, though the development of the national economy will be greatly en- 
hanced in the course of time, to ensure the speedy progress of this development, 
planned control of foreign trade is indispensable. The object of foreign trade 
control is to promote the importation of goods needed for the national eco- 
nomy and the prohibition of imports which will undermine this economy, 
protection of national industry and promotion of the export of industrial and 
agricultural products and the use of foreign exchange earned for economic 
reconstruction. The programme of control exercised by the New Democ- 
racy will be implemented with the interests of the State as a whole in mind. 

It is possible that the State will also undertake trading operations in the 
few very important commodities which tend to become centralized in order 
to have greater access to foreign exchange earners. But the legitimate profits 
of the producers will be protected. As to exporters who sell their exchange 
to the State, the principle will be observed under which the foreign -exchange 
goes to the State but the profits go to the merchants. 

The legitimate profits of industry and trade will most assuredly be respected, 
and there need be no fear that profits earned will be confiscated by the State. 
Though no definite limits have yet been decided upon as constituting the 
margin of legitimate profits, an equitable decision may be expected some time 
later. 

(c) Land and Agricultural Reform : 

Land reform is a basic mission of the revolution of the New Democracy, 
and its objective is the thorough abolition of the feudalistic and oppressive 
landlordism and the elimination of all the special privileges enjoyed by the 
landowners economically, politically and socially, and the realization of the 
freedom wherein ‘tiller owns his land.’ 

The reduction of rentals and the reduction of interest rates represent the 
preliminary stage of land reform. After this stage the political consciousness 
of the masses of peasants will be aroused, and their strength for organization 
augmented. The time and scope of land reform must be decided by the 
political consciousness and degree of unity of the peasants. The actual mea- 
sures of land reform must be based on concrete political conditions and 



actual esperiencp gained in struggle. In the old libetated areas land reform 
has been completed. In the semi-old liberated areas land reform has been 
largely com.pleted. In the new liberated areas land reform will be under- 
taken in due course. 

After land reform the peasants, having access to their own land, will be 
encouraged to work hard, thus increasing agricultural production and 
improving the peasants’ livelihood and paving the way for successful indus- 
trial development in the cities. 

Scheme of compensation to farmers : 

The basis of the new taxation promulgated in the various liberated areas 
is to ensure the victory of the communists, supply of resources vitally needed 
for constructive enterprises in the liberated areas and the equal and fair dis- 
tribution of the taxation burden on all classes of the people. Thus, the 
new measures are drawn up on an entirely new basis and with a motive 
different from that of merely yielding revenue to the Government as was the 
case under the Kuomintang rule. 

In the distribution of the burden of taxation the regulations have discarded 
the former practice of computation on the basis of the area of cultivated land. 
Instead, agricultural income and the size of the household have become the 
basic factors in determining the amount of taxation to be borne by the 
farmer. 

Under the present regulations only production from the land is taken into 
consideration in the computation of the income of the farmers. In order to 
raise the production zeal of farmers newly freed from the oppression of land- 
lords and other reactionaries their income from auxiliary occupation is not 
taxed. 

Production from the land is based on the quality of the holdings. The 
actual yield is assessed once a year and the tax is payable twice a year. 

For the purpose of taxation all persons, adults and minors, living in the same 
household are included in the number of people for the household. The 
taxation computation is based on the average production for person per 
capita by dividing the total production of the family by the number of 
members (adults and minors included as stated). The tariff is a sliding scale of 
13 grades, the minimum taxable income being izo catties (rice or wheat) 
per capita per year. The taxation tariff is as follows: 

^ade Annual Production per Pen'en/aj>o 
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Income from land leased to tenant farmers by small industrial and 
commercial operators shall, however, be taxed at the flat rate of 15% 
of total value of income. 

There are also provisions for the spreading of the taxation burden over 
landlord and the tenant and in cases where there is a standing arrangement 
of the division of the yield from the land between them. Provisions are also 
made for the aged and sick without dependents and for the families of 
revolutionary martyrs and members of the services. 

FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 

foreign 'Exchange 

In view of the standstill in export and import trade due to blockade of the 
sea coast, trading in the foreign exchange market has more or less come to a 
standstill. The appointed banks sold some small lots of foreign exchange 
to the Bank of China on behalf of their clients mostly for remittances from 
abroad by both foreign nationals and overseas Chinese. 

The foreign exchange quotations were revised several times by the Bank 
of China. The rise in the U.S. dollar rate similar to that of other foreign 
currencies is far behind the quotations of rice and other commodity prices 
— an ironical contrast to those chaotic 'pre-liberation' days when the U. S. 
dollar dominated the market and took the lead in price upsurges. The situa- 
tion is causing increasing difficulties to many foreign firms whose incomes are 
in terms of U.S. dollars. Whereas some 7 to 8 U.S. dollars were sufficient 
to buy one picul of rice before the liberation of Shanghai, more than 20 U.S. 
dollars are necessary for the purchase of the same quantity of rice at present. 

Obviously, the absence of demand for foreign exchange on the part of the 
importers for the time being has contributed to the prevailing rates which, 
though seemingly low, are perfectly normal. In the Kuomintang days the 
'green backs' were the main financial article of speculation and their value 
was greatly over-estimated. 

The same situation holds good for silver dollars. If the foreign trade 
is resumed more currency would be needed by the Chinese people to import 
foreign industrial machinery etc. then it is anticipated that the foreign 
exchange quotation would increase and thus appreciate considerably foreign 
currency. By keeping the exchange rates for the foreign currency behind 
the increase in rates of commodity prices, the communists have succeeded 
in wiping out black market dealings in foreign currency. 

By introducing the 'Parity Unit System', the communist authorities have 
increased the savings deposits of the people in the banks, and substantially 



decreased the velocity o£ currency circulation, and, therefore, inflation. 
‘The Parity Unit System’ is based on commodity prices and consists of the 
value of the following four commodities: — 

(1) I Sheng of rice 

(2) I foot of cloth 

(3) I tael of peanut oil 

(4) I cattie of coal briquetts 

The advantage in the system is the value of the unit increases /decreases 
as the prices of the commodities increasc/Vlccrcasc so that the person who 
invests savings into the bank will not be the loser. Also as and when re- 
quired the depositor may withdraw any number of units out of his sa\ings. 

SHANGHAI 

Blockade put an end to exports and imports into Shanghai. No raw materi- 
als could be imported and no finished goods could be exported. The result 
was that quite a number of factories had to keep idle. The communists’ 
solution to this problem is integration of the cities’ economy into that of the 
country’s. In the past, Shanghai served as a manufacturing centre not for 
the hinterland, but mainly for the undeveloped countries in the south-east. 
Actually the city got its industrial start because it was found that the labour 
was so cheap and it paid both foreign and native industrialists to bring raw 
materials, particularly cotton, to Shanghai and manufacture it into yarn and 
cloth and then export it to South-East Asia. Thus the city’s economy grew 
rather strangely and in many ways rather disconnected from the Chinese 
hinterland. 

This fact has been, one of the root causes for many of the city’s past econo- 
mic difficulties. Its manufactured products in a period of slump could not 
find a market since internal ones had never been well dcvel{q:)cd. Also since 
many of the new raw materials came from abroad no substitute supply was 
ever developed internally. This situation frequently was the basis for the 
oft-heard assertion that while the city was located in China, it had little to 
do with China. 

The industrial situation of Shanghai has four defects. The lirst defect 
is the colonial nature of the industrial situation. Shangliai was basically a 
colonial city, and as a result its industry has not been independent, being 
dependent on foreign countries for raw materials, organkation, technique, 
power and food. Dependence on foreign supplies has been clearly marked. 

The second defect is the consuming nature of Shanghai industry. Most 
industrial operations may be classified as light itidtislrics with a limited number 
of semi-heavy industries. There is a scarcity of plants fc»r the manufacture 
of production tools. Apart from a certain amemnt of daily necessities pro- 
duced, Shanghai’s industry has been turning out luxury items. 

The third defect is the nationally representative character of Shanghai’s 
industry which is entirely unwarranted. China is an extensive cf) untry with 
her communication systems not yet fully developed, and the concentration 
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of ptacticaliy all industrial activity in Shanghai is entirely against the interests 
of the national economy. 

The fourth defect is the recently developed situation in Shanghai’s industry 
in which national industry interests have been invaded and eaten. The so- 
called ‘State enterprises’ have been concentrated in Shanghai and given special 
opportunities to flourish. Economic chaos and financial confusion under 
the Kuomintang rule further added to the deterioration of the situation with 
the result that many industrial undertakings have become insolvent. 

The difficulties that confront Shanghai’s industries are reflected in various 
developments. There is first the severance of ties between liberated Shan- 
ghai and American industrial interests. Due to cutting off of certain raw 
material supplies the factories could not continue operation. Then again, 
because of Shanghai’s national importance, v\rith the damaged communication 
facilities, there has been the disruption of connexions between Shanghai 
and the rural areas and the problems of fuel and markets have become 
difficult to solve. Moreover, the change in the social order has led to a 
state where the former privileged classes are either lying low or facing decad- 
ence, and the markets for luxuries and other non-essential items are stagnant, 
and it is not possible for industrial operators to make immediate readjustments 
in catering to the needs of new classes of buyers, and weakness of Shanghai’s 
industrial structure has brought about subjective difficulties in the way of 
finance and acquisition of raw materials for the resumption of operations. 

The communist policy of tackling these industrial problems in Shanghai 
is, in my opinion, the correct one. According to the communists, all iiidns- 
trial enterprises, either public or private operated, should seek ways and 
means of ridding themselves of their economic dependence on foreign cur- 
rencies and should hereafter adopt ‘producing for the domestic markets 
and serving the Chinese people’ as the production policy and development 
of Shanghai. The first principle for the adjustment of the situation is the 
rectification of the sense of dependence and the upholding of the spirit 
of independence for Shanghai’s industry. The task is no light one. 
In the matter of raw material supplies, formerly dependent on foreign 
imports, domestic supplies or substitutes are being found. The diffi- 
culties relating to fuel, machinery and techniques are being tackled. 
The communist principle for industrial adjustment is the conversion 
of the purely consuming nature of Shanghai’s industry into a produc- 
tive one. It may be possible to specialize in certain industries or to 
deal with the light industries exclusively, especially the textile industries. 
It must be admitted that Shanghai is lacking in the factors needed for the 
development of heavy industry. Nevertheless, the industry of Shanghai 
must no longer serve the needs of a small number of the privileged class but 
rather serve the greatest masses of the people. The third principle in effect- 
ing the adjustment of the present industrial situation is the decentralization, 
to some extent at least, of the abnormally concentrated industrial establish- 
ments in the city. There are many plants in Shanghai which are not suited 
to its needs, or which are operated with difficulties. They should be 
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transferted to the interior. Thus the following practical steps are being 
taken by the communists to adjust the industries to the new situation: 

(1) Removal of factories to the interior'. The Universal Handkerchief Factory 
has decided to move a part of its plant to Tientsin iji order to develop 
operations in North China. It is understood that there arc se\'cral advantages 
for such a move. Power is cheap in Tientsin. The supply of raw materials 
is available from local mills. Tientsin manufactured products arc exported, 
and even if the blockade should be extended there, there arc potential markets 
in Manchuria and North China. 

(ii) The cigarette industry of Shanghai is planning the removal of some of 
its plants to the interior districts. It is proposed that the smaller plants 
among the many suspended establishments be moved iirst. Hankow is (Uie of 
the centres to which part of the local industry is to be transferred in view of 
the easy access of tobacco leaf supplies from Honan and the possible develop- 
ment of markets for products. 

(iii) The Li Sheng Machinery Works which manufactures looms for the 
textile areas in North China, is planning a more. 

(iv) The Hsin Hung Kee Match Works is drawing up plans for the 
removal of its plants to the Peng Pu area. 

Change of Vroduetkn Volicj 

(i) The machinery industry of Shanghai is making plants to devote the 
greater part of its future efforts to the manufacture of various implements 
and machinery required for agricultural purposes. Pumping machines and 
other machinery equipment as well as internal combustion engines suitable 
for rural uses are among the objects to which production efforts arc to be 
directed. 

(ii) The woollen industry is turning its attention to cotton and semi- 
woollen fabrics. The use of domestically produced wool instead of imported 
grades has been decided upon by some of the plants still engaged in woollen 
production. 

(iii) pThe shirt-making industry is changing its production policy and is 
suspending the manufacture of high-class shirts and producing only popular 
grades. 

(Iv) The cotton industry is likewise stopping the production of fine j'arn 
and engaging in the production of the coarser brands which meet the practical 
demands of domestic consumers. 

(v) Other cases include the suspension of the manufacture of high-class 
cosmetics by the Star Perfumery Works which has turned its attention to the 
making of laundry soap, and similar decisions by other chemical manufac- 
turing establishments in the city. The Shanghai plant turning out Coca-Cola 
is planning to change to the production of candy and biscuits. 

Domestic substitutes sought for imported raw materials 

Efforts are also being exerted in various directions for the use of domestic 
substitutes wherever possible for hitherto imported raw materials, ISfany 
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machinery plants are altering their diesel oil consuming equipment so that 
coal may be used instead. The chemical industries report that there are only 
very few materials for which domestic substitutes can be found. Natural 
rubber is one item, however, which is giving rise to anxiety. Experiments 
are being carried out in Manchuria for the production of synthetic rubber. 


PALESTINE, ISRAEL AND JORDAN* 

Bj Abdul Majid Khan 

1. 

In World War I, Turkey sided with the Central Powers. By 1915, the spirit 
of nationalism had developed considerably among the Arab subjects of the 
Turkish Sultan. The Arab leaders thought that their interests would be best 
served if the Allies were victorious. The Britishers, fully aware of the 
animosity of the disgruntled and politically-awakened Arab leaders towards 
their Turkish rulers, approached Sherif Hussain of Mekka and his son, Abdul- 
lah, with a view to obtaining their active co-operation. This led to the famous 
MacMohan-Sherif Hussain correspondence in 1915. Sir Henry MacMolian 
was then the British High Commissioner in Egypt. The Arab side of the 
Jewish- Arab question in Palestine revolves around this correspondence, which 
is almost unprecedented in sheer tortuousness, ambiguity, and obtuseness in 
motive, method and expression. 

Sherif Hussain proposed to the British Government;- 

(1) That all Arab lands in Asia, within defined borders, become inde- 
pendent after the War, with the solitary exception of Aden. 

(2) That Britain recognize the Arab Caliphate. 

(3) That the Arab Government or Governments to be set up after the 
War, give Britain economic perference. 

(4) That the contracting parties promise mutual aid in case of aggres- 
sion. 

The point to be underlined about the entire correspondence is that Palestine 
was not even once mentioned or referred to. If words indicate anything, 
all unbiased historians are convinced that Palestine was not made an exception 
and that the Arabs had every right to believe that Britain at least did not 
contemplate a special statujs for or extraordinary treatment towards Palestine. 
Anyway, nothing was done to disabuse them of this belief. 

It was on this basis that Sjierif Hussain revolted against the Turks and 
authorized his sons to rouse the Arabs to co-operate with the Allies, whole- 
heartedly. 

2. 

In 1916, the Sykes-Picot Agreement, between Britain, France and Russia, 
was secretly concluded. Its object was to divide the Turkish empire among 

* A talk delivered at New Delhi on 29 July 1950, under the auspices of the Indian 
Council of World Affairs. 
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the three Allied Powers. After endless bickering and argumentation, Russia 
earmarked for herself Constantinople wdth a few miles of hinterland on both 
sides of the Bosphorus as well as large sections on the Riisso-Turkish frontier. 
France was to get tlie greater part of Syria, part of South Anatolia and the 
province of Mosul in Iraq. Great Britain reserved for herself the ports of 
Haifa and Acra in Palestine, a strip across to Iraq in order to include Basrah 
and Baghdad. In terms of this Agreement, Palestine was reserved for special 
treatment under an international regime. 

But plans of men and mice seldom materialize and tlie honeymoon did 
not last. In the following year, i.c. in 1917, with the complete exhaustion 
of both Russia and France as effective military Powers, it had become essential 
to ensure the early armed intervention of the U.S.A. vMso in 1917, the Bol- 
sheviks came into power in Russia. They repudiated all secret treaties and 
divulged the contents of the Sykes-Picot Agreement. Then SlicM'if Hussain 
also came to know of it. 

3 - 

During the First World War the Zionist movement was stcadii}- gaining 
strength in Britain as well as in the U.S.A. Dr. H.Wcizmann, a polish Jew, 
was for several years a Lecturer in Chemistry at hlanchcstcr University, where 
he was able to convert former British Prime Minister Balfour to Zionism. 
Another ardent protagonist of Zionism—L. D. Braudels, a lawyer of more 
than local fame — actively supported Woodrow Wilson for President of the 
U.S.A. and was himself rewarded by being made a judge of the U.S. Supreme 
Court; meanwhile, Woodrow Wilson developed active sympathy for the 
Zionist ideal. Balfour became Foreign Secretary of Britain in 1916. In these 
circumstances, the British and American Jews submitted a proposal in 1917 
to the British Government for the T*ccugnition of Palesiijic as the national 
home of the Jewish people,’ with internal autonomy, freedom of immigration 
and the establishment of a Jewish Corporation for the resettlement of the 
country. Then there were talks between the Jewish leaders and members 
of the British Cabinet, which resulted in the famous Balfour Declaration of 
November 1917: ‘^His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and will use their 
best endeavours to facilitate the acliicvcmcnt of this object, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and re- 
ligious rights of other non-jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.’ People sec tlungs 
in which they are interested and interpret declarations and documents accord- 
ing to their preconceived notions and ideas. There is, indeed, a funda- 
mental distinction between the original Zionist proposal and tlie fmally-British- 
Cabinet-approved declaration, which is quite ambiguous and hctlgcd with 
reservations. But of that more anon. 

The Army authorities in Palestine did their utmost to keep iLc terms, of the 
Balfour Declaration as a hcrmctically-scalcd secret so far as tlie iion-Jewish 
communities, i.e. Arabic speaking Muslims and Christ i:in (who feumed 90AJ 
of the then population of Palestine), were concerned. Nevertheless, a report 
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of the Declaration reached Sherif Hussain, who got considerably perturbed 
and asked Britain for an explanation. In reply he was informed that British 
support of Zionist aspirations went only ‘^so far as it is compatible with the 
freedom of the existing population, both economic and political.’ 

The war came to an end in Nov. 1918; and later on the League of Nations 
came into being. The Covenant of the League contained definite, specific 
provisions to govern the assignment and scope of mandates, but rightly sti- 
pulated that the wishes' of the people concerned should be a decisive factor. 
The Treaty of Versailles came into force in January 1920, together with the 
attendant provisions for determining the future status of territories liberated 
from Turkey. In April 1920, the Supreme Council of the League of Nations, 
attended by representatives of Britain, France and Italy, met at San Reno and 
made the following dispositions, Italy’s claim being disregarded as not 
concerning the Arabs 

1. Iraq to be a single State under British Mandate. 

2. Syria and Lebanon to come under French Mandate. 

3. Great Britain to undertake the Mandate of Palestine. 

The Arabs took their stand on the MacMohan Commitment; while the Jews 
as well as the Arabs put different interpretations on the Balfour Declaration. 
This led to a lot of confusion, turmoil and unrest in Palestine. Consequently, 
the policy of His Majesty’s Government was again outlined by Mr. Winston 
Churchill (then Secretary of State for the Colonies) in a statement in June 
1922, with a view to re-interpreting the Balfour Declaration. It explicitly 
reaffirmed: — 

Unauthorized statements have been made to the effect that the purpose 
in view is to create a wholly Jewish' Palestine. Phrases have been used 
such as that Palestine is to become 'as Jewish as England is English.’ 
His Majesty’s Government regard any such expectation as impracticable 
and have no such aim in view. They would draw attention to the fact 
that the terms of the Declaration referred to, do not contemplate that 
Palestine as a whole should be converted into a Jewish national home, 
but that such a home should be founded in Palestine. Further it is 
contemplated that the status of all citizens of Palestine in the eyes of the 
law shall be Palestinian, and it has never been intended that they, or 
any section of them, should possess any other juridical status. 

When it is asked what is meant by the development of the Jewish na- 
tional home in Palestine, it may be answered that it is not the imposition 
of a Jewish nationality upon the inhabitants of Palestine as a whole, but 
the further development of the existing Jewish community, with the 
assistance of Jews in other parts of the w'orld, in order that it may become 
a centre in which the Jewish people as a whole may take, on grounds of 
religion and race, an interest and a pride. But in order that this com- 
munity should have the best prospect of free development and provide a 
full opportunity for the Jewish people to display its capacities, it is essen- 
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tkl that it should know that it is in Halestine as of right and not on suffer- 
ance. That is the reason why it is necessary that the existence of a Jew- 
ish national home in Palestine should be internationally guaranteed, 
and that it should be formally recognized to rest upon ancient historic 
connexion. 

4. 

Whatever the phraseology of the statements and declarations which ema- 
nated from time to time from the British Government, there was no end to the 
fears of the Arabs and the aspirations of the Jews, who were definitely en- 
couraged by the pronouncements of such responsible statesmen as President 
Wilson, Lloyd George, Smuts and Balfour, in favour of an eventual Jewish 
State. The ignorance of these eminent persons with regard to the rise of Arab 
nationalism was profound and they apparently thought of the Arabs of Pales- 
tine as mere Bedouin, as little worthy of serious consideration as the Red 
Indians of America or the Bantu of Africa — a sort of politically inert and inarti- 
culate group of ‘natives’, whose destiny it was to give place to the coloniza- 
tion of more progressive peoples. The British administrators of Palestine tried 
to do a lot of tight-rope walking but all to no purpose. Another cause of 
their failure was the calibre of the men who had been chosen for the task. 

It is also widely believed that the High Commissioners were, by and large, 
totally inaccessible. They knew no Arabic, much less Plebrew; important 
tasks were thus entrusted to incapable and inexperienced junior officers. 
Perhaps, the relative proximity of London made the High Commissioners only 
transmitters of orders, which might have been left to the man on the spot 
to formulate and issue. 

Anyway, the sum total of the history of the British mandate in Palestine 
has been five uprisings, much bloodshed, with strikes, terrorism, deep-rooted 
discontent and general unrest; while the Jews kept doggedly at their extensive 
economic enterprises and illicit immigration persisted. 

The Arabs became more and more restive under a situation W'hich seemed 
to block their aspirations, with Axis propaganda considerably intensifying 
their passions and suspicions. 

With the advent of World War II and the resultant military occupation 
conditions became peaceful for some time as between Arabs and Jews, with 
both Jews and Arabs enlisting in the British forces in surprising numbers. 


5 * 

In Palestine, with a Jewish population only half that of the Arab, twice 
as many Palestinian Jewish volunteers, to the mild annoyance of the pro- 
Arab Palestine Administration, served in British and Allied units. Palestine 
became the one war base in the Middle East about whose loyalty Britain 
never needed to worry. Thirty thousand Jewish volunteers joined the 
British forces, in spite ol: the plea for a Jewish Army being resisted to tlie 
end. There was a higher proportion of voluntary enlistments from among 
the Jewish Palestine population than from any part of the Empire or (Jum- 
monwealth. However, many of the Palestinian Jewish troops in the Middle 
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East forces were employed in supply and ordnance companies along lines of 
communications and in base areas, an admirable situation for the smuggling 
of arms to Palestine, to wliicb they resorted on a large scale, under the di- 
rections of terrorist societies. The organization of this ‘underground railway’ 
was excellent; there was no lack of funds and transport; and corruptible and 
venal Allied soldiers were drawn into the racket. The difficulty of supply- 
ing the Middle East Forces by the dangerous and slow long sea route 
round Africa had caused the British military authorities to give contracts to 
Palestinian Jewish concerns for the manufacture of small arms, including 
mortars, which they produced with efficiency, but these arms also found 
their way to the armouries of the Jewish terrorist organizations. 

The 1939 White Paper as well as the Land Transfer Regulations of 1940 
were to be resisted by the Jews by all possible means — fair or foul. Also they 
knew that after the war, the British mandate would come to an end and that 
the prospects of any peaceful settlement with the Arabs were not bright. 

6 . 

The total population of Palestine grew from seven lakhs fifty thousand in 1922 
to seventeen lakhs eighty thousand in 1944. Over the same period the num- 
ber of Jews rose from eighty-four thousand to five lakhs and fifty thousand — 
from 13 to 31 percent of the total. This increase in the Jewish population 
was chiefly attributable to immigration ; because the Jewish inhabitants have a 
relatively low rate of natural increase. Between 1941 and 1944, the Jewish 
annual rate of natural increase was 1.8 per cent ; while the Arab rate was over 
3 per cent, and was rising sharply. From 1922 to 1925, the comparable rates 
were 2 percent for Jews, and 2.3 percent for Palestinian Arabs. Thus the 
Jewish percentage of the population has risen because of immigration, but 
in the absence of further immigration, it would at once begin to fall off. If 
the Arabs could stop immigration, they could thereby ensure a rapidly increas- 
ing numerical preponderance in Palestinian society. The Jews insisted on 
unrestricted immigration; while the Arabs were totally opposed to it. Due 
to the crusade of extermination against the Jews started by Hitler, and as a 
result of World War II, the total number of Jews in Europe has been reduced 
from ten million in 1939 to about four million in 1946. The survivors include 
four lakh refugees and displaced persons. At the moment there are nearly 
23 lakh Jews in the Soviet Union, about twelve lakhs in the rest of continental 
Europe and three lakhs and fifty thousand in the United Kingdom; while in 
the United States there are five million Jews and these five million are strong 
enough to influence the American Government to urge other countries to do 
something for them and in particular the American Government has all along 
been pressing Great Britain to admit a large number of them to Palestine, 

The other side is the relentless Arab resistance to immigration. The oppo- 
sition to immigration is not confined to the Arabs in Palestine. It is also the 
resistance of the entire Arab League. Any disturbance of Arab feeling directly 
affects France as well as Great Britain; for it threatens the French Empire in 
North Africa and the French having been driven from Syria and Lebanon are 
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keen on clinging to what fcmains of their colonial possessions. For the 
British, a policy of friendship with the Arab States of the hlidclle East has 
hitherto been regarded as indispensable in the interest of British Empire 
communications. That relations with the Indian Muslims, who till 1947 were 
under the influence of the Muslim League, would be worsened by any open 
rupture between Great Britain and any part of the IMuslim world has also 
been one of the factors, which shaped the British policy towmxis Palestine for 
several years. 

Large supplies of oil come from Saudi Arabia and Iraq, but the British pipe 
line passes through Jewish Palestine and the American pipe line would also 
have Haifa as its terminus, when completed. Thus both the U.K. and U.S.A. 
have been keen on keeping the Arab States in the anti-Soviet bloc, while the 
American Government has been committed to help tlie Jews in an impressive 
and effective manner. For Great Britain, never was there so inconvenient a 
mandate as that of Palestine. It has been impossible for ti;c Britishers to ful- 
fil irreconcilable and inconsistent promises, made to Jews and Arabs from rime 
to time. The task of holding the balance between the bi -partite obligations 
imposed by the Mandate was something super-human. The British Govern- 
ment, therefore, in February 1947 abandoned the attempt to find a solution 
acceptable to both Jews and Arabs and refused to impose a settlement. The 
exasperatingly intractable problem was then turned over to the United Na- 
tions. The resulting investigation produced a General Assembly report 
adopted by 33 votes to 13 (the latter including the sc\ cn Arab States and the 
former Dominions minus India and Pakistan, the United States as wcllthe 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe), recommending the partition of Palestine. 
The Arab States announced their intention to end the partition of Palestine 
by armed force and went ahead openly with their preparations to fight. 

The British forces withdrew from Palestine on 15 May 1948 and the State 
of Israel came into being, while regular war started between the Jews and 
Arabs that very day. The Jewish forces were successful in stopping six Arab 
armies and thus delivered a mortal blow to the power and prestige of the sup- 
posedly mighty and invincible Arab League. In January 1949, ccasc-fire 
agreements were concluded between Israel and various Arab Stn<-es. 


So far the State of Israel has been diplomatically recognized by 34 different 
nations. In November 1948 the population of Israel was seven lakhs and 
seventy thousand but during the last two years four lakh Jews have immig- 
rated and settled there. At present its population is nearly twelve lakh Jews 
and fifty thousand non-Jews, i.e. Christians and Arabs. 

As it is, Palestine has been split up into three parts:- (i) Israel; (ii) the part 
of territory around Gaza, occupied by the Egyptian Army after the Arab 
States' invasion of Palestine; and (iil) the portion of Palestine whiciffnow forms 
the Hashmeite Kingdom of Jordan. 

The Palestine Arab Higher Committee, after holding a meeting on zz Sep- 
tember 1948, in Damascus, announced the formation at Gaza of a ‘Bilestioc 
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Government/ claiming sovereignty over the whole of Palestine, and includ- 
ing among its members Ahmad Hilmi Pasha as Prime Minister. King 
Abdullah of Transjordan, however, declared on 23 September that he would 
oppose the formation of the new ‘Government’ within the security zone of 
the Transjordan Government, which he defined as extending ‘from the fron- 
tiers of Egypt to the frontiers of Syria and Lebanon,’ i.e. embracing the entire 
length of Palestine and including the territory of the State of Israel. 


To counteract the move of the Gaza Palestine Government, a congress of 
Palestinian Arabs, attended by 2,000 delegates, met at Jericho, on i December 
1948 and unanimously passed resolutions which were forwarded to the United 
Nations, requesting King Abdullah of Transjordan to unite Transjordan and 
Arab Palestine in a single constitutional monarchy, with King Abdullah as its 
head. The proposal that King Abdullah should accept the crown of a United 
Transjordan and Arab Palestine was approved by the Transjordan Cabinet 
on 7 December 1948 and by both Houses of the Transjordan Parliament on 
1 3 December, the Premier of Transjordan (Tewfik Pasha) declaring that the 
Union would be executed by constitutional methods at the proper time in 
accordance with the principle of self-determination. 

The resolutions of the Jericho Congress and their acceptance by King Ab- 
dullah and the Transjordan Government evoked indignation and protest in 
the other Arab countries and in Palestinian Arab Gaza Government, which on 
10 December repudiated the right of the delegates at the Jericho meeting to 
speak for the Palestinian Arabs. The Secretary-General of the Arab League, 
Azzam Pasha, challenged the validity of the resolutions and criticized King 
Abdullah’s acceptance thereof in a press interview. 

On 20 December 1948 King Abdullah nominated a new Mufti of Jerusalem 
in place of Haj Amin-el-Husseini (a leading figure in the Gaza Government) 
in the person of Sheikh Hassan Meddin Jarrallah, for long a political opponent 
of Haj Amin-el-Husseini, and formerly Chief Justice of Muslim Religious 
Courts in Palestine. 

On 2 June 1949 it was officially announced in Amman that Transjordan 
would henceforward be known as the Hashmeite Kingdom of Jordan. The 
change of name arose from the fact that the country included a large part of 
Arab Palestine and that the Kingdom of Abdullah lay on both banks of the 
Jordan. King Abdullah expanded his Cabinet to include Palestinian Arab 
representatives. The establishment of the State of Israel thus enabled him 
to double the population and revenue of his kingdom, the area of which has 
been increased by about 4 thousand sq. miles at one stroke. 


So far as the economic absorptive capacity of Israel is concerned, perhaps, 
the saturation point (of 2 million and a half) will be reached ere long, as there 
is no gainsaying the fact that even under conditions of peace it is not possible 
for Israel to support a very large population. Even the prosperity of twelve 
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lakh Jews of Israel depends greatly on the state of world markets and on 
the existence of relations favourable to trade with neighbouring countries. 
A slump in world markets, coinciding with antagonistic relations with the 
surrounding Arab States, could place the economy of Israel in an exceedingly 
awkward predicament, in view of its great dependence on foreign trade for 
the means of subsistence. 

To ensure peace between Israel and the Arab States, the British, French and 
the U.S. Governments did well in issuing the following joint statement on 
25 May 1950, regarding the supply of arms: 

The Governments of the United Kingdom, France and the United 
States, having had occasion during the recent Foreign Ministers meeting 
in London to review certain questions afiecting the peace and stability 
of the Arab States and Israel and particularly that of the supply of arms 
and war material, have resolved to make the following statement: — 

(1) The three Governments recognize tliat the Arab States and Israel all 
need to maintain a certain level of armed forces for the purposes of assur- 
ing their internal security and their legitimate self-defence and to permit 
them to play their part in the defence of the area as a whole. All applica- 
tions for arms or war material for these countries will be considered 
in the light of these principles. In this connexion the three Governments 
reaffirm the statements made by their rcprcsentati\es, in the Security 
Council on 4 August 1949, in which they declared their opposition to 
the development of an arm race between the Arab States and Israel. 

(2) The three Governments declare that assurances have been received 
from all the States in question to which they permit arms to be supplied 
from their countries that the purchasing State does not intend to under- 
take any act of aggression against any other State, Similar assurances 
will be requested from any other States in the area to which tiiey permit 
arms to be supplied in the future. 

(5) The three Governments take this opportunity of declaring their 
deep interest in, and their desire to promote the establishment and main- 
tenance of peace and stability in the area, and their unalterable opposition 
to the use of force or threat of force between any of the States in that 
area. The three Governments, should they find that any of these States 
was preparing to violate frontiers, or armistice lines, w«>uld, consis- 
tently with their obligations as members of the U.N.O., immediately 
take action, both within and outside the U.N.O. to prevent such 
violation. 

The terms of the historic joint declaration had been conveyed the same clay 
by the U.S., British, and French diplomatic representatives to the Governments 
concerned. President Truman, in a statement issued after the publication 
of the joint declaration, said that the latter was ‘another of the many valuable 
results of the London meeting’ and that it was ‘the belief of the U.S. Govern- 
ment that the declaration will stimulate in tlic Arab States and Israel increased 
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confidence in future security, thus accelerating the progress now being made 
in the Near East and contributing to the well-being of its people.’ 

In London, a Foreign Office spokesman stated that the assurances of non- 
aggression, mentioned in the joint declaration, had been received by Britain 
from Egypt, Jordan, Iraq and Saudi Arabia, by the U.S.A. from Egypt and 
by France from Syria and Lebanon; that both Britain and the U.S.A. had also 
received assurances from Israel, and that the assurances though not identical 
had all been similar to_ all intents and purposes. 

10. 

It has already been remarked above that the establishment of Israel enabled 
King Abdullah to double the population and revenue of his kingdom, the area 
of which has been increased by about 4 thousand square miles at one stroke. 
In this connexion certain factors have to be taken into consideration:- 

{a) The union of Arab Palestine with Transjordan was the only feasible 
and proper thing under the conditions that obtain there, because the 
area of Palestine annexed by King Abdullah was under control of the 
Transjordan forces, led by Glubb Pasha, during the Arab-Jew clashes, 
after 15 May 1948. 

{b) Out of ten lakh displaced Arabs, about six lakhs and fifty thousand 
were the original inhabitants of Arab Palestine. 

{c) Two thousand delegates, who assembled at Jericho on i December 
1948, and unanimously passed resolutions to the effect that King Abdul- 
lah be requested to unite Transjordan and Arab Palestine into a single 
constitutional monarchy had the best interests of their co-religionists 
at heart and they truly represented their feelings. 

(d) Two lakh Arab refugees, who have been reduced to a miserable 
plight and are under the jurisdiction of the Gaza Arab Government, 
which is dominated by the pro-Egyptian elements or the henchmen 
of Mufti Haj Amin-el-Husseini, have not been adequately looked after 
by the Egyptian Government, which has even opposed their entry into 
Egypt. 

(e) It was impossible for 6 J lakh population of Arab Palestine to carve 
out for themselves an independent viable State. 

(/) The geographical contiguity of Arab Palestine and Transjordan, 
along with the community of economic interests of the Arabs living on 
both sides of the Jordan river, were the main factors which strengthened 
the hands of the Arabs, who wanted to be under constitutional monar- 
chy of King Abdullah. 

The politics of the Arab League constitute a kind of tangled skein. There 
are currents, cross-currents and under-currents; internal rifts and dynastic 
jealousies. The rivalry of King Ibn Saud, on the one hand, and the Hashmeite 
rulers of Iraq and Jordan, on the other, has all along been a serious obstacle 
in the way of Arab solidarity and cohesion. The Egyptian politicians can 
never take kindly to Greater Syria or the -Fertile Crescent plan inasmuch as 
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it would eclipse the importance of Egypt in the Arab world. They are keen 
that the pre-eminence of Egypt in population and wealth should continue to 
be reflected by her predominant influence iti the Arab League. The Syrian 
Arabs, on the other hand, regard the Egyptians as intellectually and culturally 
inferior to themselves; as speaking an uncouth kind of Arabic; as Arabized 
Africans rather than true Arabs. Azzam Pasha, the Secretary of the Arab 
League, is reported to be jealous of Nurl Pashad — the most prominent politi- 
cian and the sanest statesman of Iraq. And of late, the Saudi Government 
advanced a loan of Rs. 3 crores to Syria, in order to strengthen the anthHashe- 
mite bloc of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Lebanon. 

King Abdullah has been getting for the last twenty years or so an annual 
subsidy of Rs. one crore and a half from the British Go\TiTitncnt, while the 
Egyptian political leaders are in a way anti-British, because the British forces 
have not been yet completely withdrawn from Egyptian soil. Also, in Egypt 
there is a lot of heart burning on the Sudan issue. 

The foregoing are the chief reasons which have so fiir prevented the four 
Arab States — Egypt, Syria, Lebanon and Saudi Arabia — from endorsing 
and recognizing the legality or validity of the utiion of Arab Palestine with 
Transjordan. 

The most intricate problem at the moment is tlie question of Jerusalem— 
a city equally sacred to the Jews, Christians and Aluslims. In January 1949 
when the cease-fire agreements were concluded between Israel and the Arab 
States, old Jerusalem was in the hands of the Transjordan forces and New 
Jerusalem was under the control of Israel. 

On 13 September 1949 the U.N.O. Palestine Conciliation Commissions 
plan for a permanent international regime for the Jerusalem area was 
published. Those proposals, however, met with a hostile reception in Israel, 
and were immediately rejected by the Israel Foreign Office. Mr. Sharett, 
the Israel Foreign Minister, called the plan ^anachronistic and incongruous’ 
and said that the Israel delegation at the forthcoming General Assembly would 
urge that the application of the principle of international responsibility for 
Jerusalem could not go beyond supervision of the holy places. 

The Political Committee commenced, in the U.N.O. General Assem- 
bly, on 24 November 1949, consideration of the proposals of the U.N.O. 
Palestine Conciliation Commission, for an international regime of Jerusalem 
but was informed by the delegates of both Israel and Jordan that those 
countries would refuse to accept internationalization of the city, though fully 
prepared to give free access, under U.N.O. supervision, to the holy places 
and would adhere to the present arrangement, wltcreby Jerusalem was 
partitioned between them. 

Despite the clear and unequivocal declarations made by Israel and Jordan 
representatives that their countries would not agree to the internatiocalizal ion 
of Jerusalem area, though prepared to guarantee full and free access to the 
holy places, the plenary session of the General Assembly adopted in Dcccm- 


^ G. E, Kirk, A shori Eisforj of tbs Middk East, Page 28. 
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bei' 1949, a I'esolution that Jemsalem and its environs should be administer- 
ed by a permanent international regime, under the aegis of the United Nations, 
the Trusteeship Council being given the task of drawing up an appropriate 
'Statute of Jerusalem’ for this purpose. The resolution, sponsored by Aus- 
tralia and based on the Assembly’s partition plan of 1947, was strongly oppos- 
ed by Britain and the U.S.A., but was carried with the support of the Soviet, 
Arab and Latin American groups. 

When the resolution came before the plenary session, on 9-10 December, 
1949, both the British and U.S. delegates held that its implementation would 
be impossible in view of the opposition to internationalization e^^pressed 
by both Israel and Jordan, between whose forces Jerusalem was already 
partitioned. Sir Alexander Cadogan (U.K.) declared that Britain would not 
take any part in the implementation of measures which were not acceptable 
to Jews and Arabs alike. Mr. John Ross (U.S.A.) similarly warned the 
Assembly that the resolution was impossible of implementation against Israeli 
and Jordanian opposition, and declared that it was calculated to 'deceive 'world 
opinion, particularly Arab and Christian’, since it offered no assurance whatever 
that the internationalization of the Jerusalem area could or would be achieved ; 
he also maintained that the internationalization of Jemsalem was desired 
neither by the Arab nor the Jewish populations concerned. 

The common sense point of view is that the Jews will never agree to put 
New Jerusalem under international control, because they hold that it could 
not exist in land-locked isolation from the State of Israel, since all its economic, 
social and governmental services, as well as its constitutional loyalties, are 
derived from its connexion with Israel. 

The Latin American States think that if the present armistice between the 
Arab States and Israel does not develop into permanent peace, the chances 
are that in a future Arab- Jew conflict the holy places of Jerusalem will not be 
safe from aerial attacks, so they support the internationalization of the Jeru- 
salem area. The Arab States which are in favour of the internationalization, 
viz, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Lebanon, are out fo kill two birds with 
one stroke — Old Jerusalem will be taken a'way from King Abdullah and Israel 
also will be deprived of New Jerusalem. 


A STUDY OF FRENCH POLITICAL PARTIES 

(1871-1950) 

By Girija Mookerjee 
PART A 
I 

France has been called an e/al d'espnl and not a country and French politics, 
a despair to all students of public affairs, yet a careful study of the political 
system and, specially, the political parties reveals that, as in other West 
European countries so in France also, politics has reflected the social changes 
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which have taken place in course of time. There have been groups, as every- 
where else, opposed to changes, groups willing to make compromise with 
changes and groups who wxre uncompromisingly in favour of radical 
changes. This is true in spite of the fact that French temperament had 
much to do wdth the particular character of social institutions in France, 
for, according to Prof. Brogan, ^ the French are proud, perhaps too proud, 
of being right in the intellectual sense, of seeing through everything and 
everybody, above all through themselves.’^ Because of this, there has been 
in France a highly exaggerated notion of civic rights, if not- of respon- 
sibilities and no French statesman ever had the opportunity of being com- 
pletely trusted cither by the party to which he belonged or by the people 
who voted him to power. 

It may be, also, that because of this somewhat special attitude to life of 
the Frenchmen , the French voters usually voted ‘Left’ or ‘Right’, whereas 
the English voter voted ‘for’ or ‘against.’ Anyhow, a study of the 
elections in France and England for the last eighty j^ears shows that the 
French electors have shown a greater sense of stability than their political 
parties, whereas in England the political parties have been more stable than 
the voters who supported them. Nevertheless, it wmuld be wrong to 
think that the ‘two-party system’ is a typically English institution and 
unknown in France. It is true that there have been many parties in France, 
but for electoral purposes they have very often been merged into, either 
two blocs, two cartehs or t\\ o coalitions and althougb the governments have 
been formed by coalition of groups rather than of blocs, yet, the French parlia- 
mentary system did not diOcr so essentially from the British parliamentary 
system, as to call it a separate system altogether. . 

Of course, it did not evolve in the way it did in England and there was 
nothing like the Whig and the Tory parties in France either in the nineteenth 
century or in the twentieth. Ih'of. Brogan had noticed this feature 
already with reference to the election of 1871 and had observed that names 
rather than political parties were the symbols in French elections at that 
time. ‘Thus’ he says, ‘Paris returned at the head of the poll Louis Blanc, in 
exile until September 1870 since his brief period of power (or office) in 1848; 
he was a symbol of the ‘Social Republic’ and innocent of ail the recent 
disasters, treasons and crimes.’" On the other hand, parties which existed 
before the f<)undati<m of the Third Republic were more partisans of a 
doctrine or doctrines rather than ‘parties’ as we uiulersiaiid them to be 
today and, although France hud experienced at least two revolutions (1848 
and 1870) before the Republic came into beittg, it cannot be said that these 
revolutions were works of rcvt)lutionary parties in the sense the October 
Revolution of 1918 was the work of the Bolshevik Party. In fact, this lack 
of an organized party system, was largely resp<insiblc for the quick collapse 
of the Commune in 1871 and in this connexion also the remarks of Prof. 


^ Pm-oMali/ks ami (ihunlsh Jlamilnm) n)46^ p. 15 

® Tk' Devdupmmt aj Modern hVu//4’(?--“Cx870-i959)---ii-imish Hamilton, 1947, p. iS. 
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Brogan are worth while mentioning. Referring to the advantageous 
position of the Versailles government presided over by Thiers, the author 
says: ‘Without provision, the capital of France had fallen into the hands of 
a revolutionary government, but it had not fallen into the hands of a 
revolutionary party. It was this lack of an organized revolutionary party 
that prevented the Central Committee from taking advantage of the panic 
that fell upon Versailles.’^ 

The election we have referred to was in connexion with the formation of 
a National Assembly in order to frame a Constitution for the Republic, 
which came into existence on 14 September 1870, as a result of a meeting 
of the Republican Deputies at Hotel de Ville of Paris. The provisional 
government was headed by General Trochu who was also the military 
governor of Paris. The National Assembly met at Bordeaux on 12 Feb- 
ruary 1871.^ The Constitution came into force in 1875 and the first election 
under the new Constitution was held in 1876. The parties which contested 
the election were not many, as the issue before the elector was rather a 
simple one. France had to decide whether she would have a monarchical 
system of government or whether she would confirm the legality of the 
Republic which had begun to function as the established government of 
the country, specially after the signature of the Treaty of Frankfurt. The 
French Conservatives were in favour of restoration, and they were ranged 
into two parties, namely, the Orleanists and the Legitimists. The Left 
on the other hand, was represented by four parties, namely, the party of 
^'Extreme-gauche^ led by Louis Blanc and the Eadhals led by Clemenceau who 
opposed some, of the milder measures of the moderate Republicans who in 
their turn were split into two groups within the ‘Gauche republicaine,® led 
by Leon Say and Casimir-Perier, respectively. All the four parties on the 
Left were, however, of the opinion that monarchy should not be restored, 
national sovereignty should be expressed only through universal franchise 
and the civilian government should have supremacy over the Church. The 
first two parties, however, considered that the Republic should become an 
instrument for the solution of social problems, whereas the last two parties 
were of the opinion that the Republican regime to be established should 
be such as to create the least division amongst Frenchmen. Of the Right- 
wing parties, the Legitimists supported the claim of Comte de Chambord to 
the throne, whereas the Orleanists were in favour of Comte de Paris. The 
Orleanists, however, were split into another group called the ‘Orleanistes- 
parlementaires’ who, though royalists, believed in the sovereignty of the 
people. 

With the advent of the Republic, the Monarchists came to represent the 
Right- wdng in the first parliament elected in 1876 which was composed of 
340 Republicans, 75 Royalists, 75 Imperialists (in favour of the restoration 
of the Empire) and about 40 Constitutionalists, who were in reality 

® Ihid. 

* According to J. P. Mayer in ^Volitical Thought in Trance from Sicyes to Sored 
(Faber 1943), the Assembly met on February i3.,(^Sce page 79). 
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Republicans although they did not want to say so. The Uppet House, or 
the Senate elected by the delegates of the Municipal Councils, nominated 
in 1874, was composed of 92 Republicans, 116 Conservatives and 17 Cons- 
titutionalists. 

This broad division of the parties, with slight variation from time to time, 
continued until the outbreak of World War I, and all through this period 
and on all public questions, French opinion remained divided mainly on the 
line which we have noticed just now. The main issues which shook public 
opinion during that period were: (i) Boulangism; (2) structural changes in 
the system of taxation; (3) the Dreyfus affair; and (4) the separation of Church 
and State. The Right, after some time, ceased to be Monarchists because 
monarchy h.aa ceased to be a live issue, but a study of the results of elections 
held between 1877 and 1914 shows that the regions of France winch had 
supported monarchy in the early days of the Republic, continued to support 
the Right-wing parties throughout, nearly for forty years. The Left-wing 
parties, on the other hand, maintained their hold on the regions south of 
the Loire, the industrial centres, big towns, as also on most of the moun- 
tainous districts. The analysis, however, reveals that the same social groups 
which had supported monarchy went on supporting the party or parties in 
favour of established order, whereas, the social groups composed of 
population in big cities remained most susceptible to new ideas and new 
social doctrines. 

II 

The social consequences of this change from the Second Empire to a Re- 
public were not, however, unsatisfactory, and, in spite of a troubled period 
between 1906-1910 and in spite of heated discussions on the platform and in 
the press, the daily administration of the country was run efficiently by the 
civil servants and France was able also to acquire a Colonial Empire without 
raising either much jealousy or much controversy among her imperialist 
neighbours. At the same time, in spite of the defeat of Sedan, the country 
prospered and, excepting some minor financial scandals, generally speaking, 
the equilibrium of public finances was maintained well Paris became 
during this period one of the important centres of the world money market 
and although England and Germany increased vastly their industrial exports 
to other countries, France made this up by increasing lier financial invest^ 
ments abroad. 

This prosperity, however, did not discourage an unreason.abic attitude 
towards social problems and the activities of the rising trade unions were 
considered by the large mass of people as ^subversive’, a.nd neither the 
"p'ands hurgeoisk' nor the "pewits bourgeoisie' ever realized that the material 
and psychological Insecurity under which the proletariat lived was more 
likely to lead to social explosions. Like people of that peri{Kl, more 01: 
less, all over the world, the majority of Frenchmen also believed that all 
social problems were a matter of force or of police. The result was th.ai 
although France showed outward prosperity, this was \cry supcriicial. 
The birth-rate went on falling, the villages were deserted, and diseases such 
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as tuberculosis and sypliiUis ravaged French manhood to a disastrous 
extent. No weli-known political leader of the time paid much attention 
to these problems and the political parties confined themselves to the 
discussion of question of such general nature as the secularization of univer- 
sities and schools and the expulsion of the Jesuits from educational institu- 
tions, without ever taking up the grave social problems which France was 
facing. Political problems of other countries did not particularly stir public 
opinion and in spite of some excitement over the incident of Fashoda and 
the Boer War, France lived almost a self-centred existence between the years 
of 1871 and 1914. The Tangier incident bad revealed to the French, the 
growing might of Germany, yet when the war broke out in 1914 most 
Frenchmen vrere bewildered by it and they remained still unable to 
appreciate the reaction of world events on their economy and politics. With 
a self-sufficient economy and a self-centred system, France was ill-piepared 
for the storm that broke upon her, and, as Prof. Brogan has remarked: 

‘ France in 1914 seemed stagnant, an easy victim of more dynamic, more 
modern, more enterprising nations.’ ° 

However, during the entire period of the war, all political differences were 
forgotten and party politics gave place to a united front against the enemy of 
the nation. But the war and its social consequences began soon to influence 
French national life to an extent hitherto unknown and new political parties, 
with aims and the objects very different from those which had agitated the 
public mind before, came into existence. The Russian Revolution, British 
Liberalism and the Roosveltian New Deal Policy all came to affect the party 
system in France in the post-war period. During the war, however, all poli- 
tical activities had been concentrated on the Cabinet formed with the leaders 
of ail parties on 28 August 1914, and the Cabinet was termed the government 
of ^Defense Nationak^ and the coahtion thus obtained came to be known 
as V’ Unhn sacrie!^ This ‘sacred union’, did not last long after the 
war and the conflict between the Left and the Right came out in the open 
as soon as the question of peace-making v/ith Germany became the subject 
of quarrel among the parties. The Left and the French public opinion 
were at that time generally in favour of treating Germany with some lenience 
if such a treatment did not go against a rapprochemenf with the Anglo-Saxon 
Powers. But the Right won a remarkable electoral victory on 16 November 
1919 by contesting the election in the name of a ‘Bloc nationaP and their suc- 
cess continued until 1924 when the party known as the ^Cartel des gauches^ 
consisting of Independent Socialists, United Socialists and the Radical Socialists, 
obtained a majority in Parliament in the elections of ii May 1924. Unfor- 
tunately, this discomfiture of the Right did not last long, for in July 1926, the 
Radicals, i.e. the Radical Socialists, agreed to join a Cabniet of the Right-wing 

'■ Op, Cit, p. 418. 

® There was, however, a serious mimsteriai crisis in April t9i7, after the disastrous 
offensive of that month. M. Painieve resigned and M. Poincare asked Clcmenccau to form 
a Cabinet although he was Poincare’s political enemy, because as he flambuoyantly said: 
“The President had only one enemy in times of wan *ce!ui qid occupait h terrifoire ’ — 
J. Paul-Boncour, in ^^Enfre Deux Gerres** (Plon, Paris 1945), p. 280. 
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parties under the leadership of M. Poincare and this government came to be 
known later as the government of 'Union Nationaleh although the Socialists 
S.F.IO., led by M. Blum, refused to join the Cabinet. This Cabinet has also 
often been referred to as the d’ argent’ because of the preponderance 

of rich people in the Cabinet and the interest of the big banks they served in 
it. The formation of this Cabinet vras largely due to the increasing popularity 
of Clcmenceau’s ideas of a foreign policy which consisted in creating a 
powerful French army and maintaining France's power by the old method 
of alliances, although the progressive ideas of Briand who placed much faith 
in the League of Nations had led in 1925 to the signing of the Locarno 
Pact which had greatly increased France's prestige abroad. The success of 
the Right was also largely due to the changed public opinion with regard 
to the question of treatment of Germany, which no longer supported the 
Socialists and the more progressive parties who had opposed since 1920 
(the occupation of Frankfurt Main) the German policy of the successive 
governments. The middle-of-the-road policy of Briand which resulted in 
the Locarno Pact bad however, pleased both the Right and the Left parties 
at the time owing to British guarantee regarding the permanence of the 
Franco-German frontier. But at the elections of 1928, the Right consolidated 
its gain and in parliament, the deputies representing Left tendencies were 
no more than 265, out of which about 100 were Socialists, 40 Republican 
Socialists and 120 Radical Socialists. This was out of proportion to ilic per- 
centage of votes cast in favour of the Left, for in tlie first scrutiny, this 
percentage was 51-63 and the Right had won 4,524,000 votes or only 8.37 
p. c. of the total. In the second scrutiny, ho-wever, the Right won 
4,920,000 votes compared to 4,360,000 votes cast in favour of the left parties 
including the Communists.’ Consequently, when Poincare reconstituted lus 
Cabinet, he took only one member of 'Gauche Radical' as the Minister 
of works and one member of the U.R.D. as an Undcr-Sccrctary in order to 
satisfy the demands of the Alsatians. 

Ill 

The new Ministry of Poincare lasted until the end of July 1929. M. Briand 
succeeded him as the Prime Minister and then followed a period of ministerial 
crises, leading to formation of Cabinets in succession by Eduard Dalad ier, 
Andre Tardieu, Camille Chautemps, Pierre Laval and again Tardicu in 1951, 
until the general election of 1932 in May. The loss of the Right parties at 
the May election was considerable although not disastrous, for from ^48. 37 p.c. 
votes that they won in 1928, it fell to 45.76 p.c. although the Communist votes 
had also equally fallen from 11,38 p.c. to 8.33 p.c. The parties known as the 
^Cartel des gauches’ improved their position by increasing their percentage from 
40.25 to 45.81. Anyhow, it was clear that the Left (excluding the Commu- 

’ This election was very significant, for it broke the ‘Union Nationaic’ movement 
and created the bitter schism between the Left and Right which continued until the out- 
break of World War II. This election also inaugurated ministerial instability, which was 
so characteristic of pre-war France. 
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nist) had won a decisive victory, for in Parliament there were 157 Radical 
Socialist deputies, 37 Republican Socialists, 129 Socialists S.F.I.O. and 
II Socialist-Communists. As a result, M. Herrlot the leader of the Radical 
Socialist Party and also the leader of the single majority party in Parliament, 
formed the new government and in order to give the Cabinet a united 
character he took also a member of the ^Gauche Kadkak^ and a member of 
the '■Repiiblicain de gauchP in his Cabinet. The Herriot Cabinet, however, 
fell in December 1932 and with it began the story of helplessness of 
Parliament to stabilize governments in France for nearly a decade. This 
date also coincided with the growth in France of extra parliamentary political 
movements, such as Fascism, the movement known as ^Croix de Fen/ and 
communism. It represented also the end of an epoch and the beginning of 
a new era in French politics and party system. From 1926 to 1930, France, 
in spite of the general conditions of unsettlement in the world, had more 
or less been in favour of a pacific solution of the European problem as 
represented in her adherence to the Locarno Pact. After 1931, owing to 
the economic crises in Great Britain, the U.S.A. and Germany, France had 
also felt for a while that she had acquired a certain preponderance in world 
affairs but the fall of the Herriot Cabinet and the rise of National Socialism 
in Germany, very soon afterwards, destroyed the favourable position which 
France had so long enjoyed in the post-war world. From 1933 to the 
outbreak of the World War II French politics, in the words of Andre Gide, 
entered ‘me ere nouvelle de la confusion/ 

This confusion w^as marked by the sudden change in the policy of both the 
Right and the Left parties. The Right which had until then opposed any 
generous handling of the question of German reparations and the German 
problem generally, transferred its hostility to the Soviet Union from 
Germany; and in foreign policy it gave generally its support first, to Fascist 
Italy and then to Nazi Germany. The Left, on the other hand, which had 
loudly championed the cause of Germany and had lent its wholehearted 
support to the Weimar Republic, became henceforth a bitter enemy of 
Hitlerite Germany and demanded that in order to save Europe from a war, 
France should enter into an alliance with the Soviet Union.® 

The fall of the Herriot Cabinet took place at a time when France was 
faced with serious problems in foreign policy, owing largely to the rise of 
Nazism. The internal dissensions within the parties grew at the same time 
very acute, partly because of the growth of Left tendencies in the country, 
and it was in the midst of such crises that M. Paul Boncour succeeded 
M. Flerriot, but was forced to resign after a few weeks in January 1933, 
and was replaced by M. Daladier in the spring of the same year. After a 
few weeks, his ministry too was thrown out and a government was formed 
by Albert Sarraut which lasted only for a few days and was replaced by a 


'’The Fi-iinco-Soviet Pact \v.t.s later signed and it was approved by the Chamber of 
Deputies on 27 February 193(5 by 356 votes to 164. M. M. Flerriot and FlancUn supported 
the Pact, 
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government formed by Camiiie Chautemps. Thus, in less than one year, 
France came to know four governments in rapid succession, and after die 
Stavisky scandal and the incidents of 6 February 1934, a new emergency 
government was formed composed of the members of all the parties, called 
the government of 'Union Nationale’ with M. Gaston Doumergue, the 
former President of the Republic, as the Prime Minister. M. Doiimcrgue’s 
Cabinet lasted for a few months only and he was succeeded by M. Flandiii. 
The only thing which was special about M. Flandin’s Cabinet was that it 
was formed in record time.^ He started by putting off the constitutional 
reforms which were being discussed in Parliament, in order to win the 
support of the Conservatives. But the Flandln Cabinet, however, could 
not survive the social discontent which arose as a result of the world trade 
depression of the period and the monetary crisis in France, It resigned 
after a few months and was succeeded by an interim government presided 
over by M. Bouission until the formation of a regular government by 
M. Piere Laval composed of Moderates and Radical Socialists. It received 
^pkins potivoirs^ to rule by ^dicrefs-Iois^ until 31 October 1955, so that the finan- 
cial crash, so much anticipated at that time, could be averted. But ncl flier 
the policy of deflation nor the brutal application of the financial remedy 
inspired by the policy of liberal economy could prevent llic worsening of 
the economic situation and at the beginning of 1956, tlic La^^al g(jvcr;imenl 
was replaced by a government formed again by M. Albert Sarraut, more or 
less in anticipation of the general election to be held in spring. The 
elections of Aprii-May 1936, were fought by the Left in the name of a group 
called ^Kassembkment Vopukin' which came to be known soon as 
Populaire* and as the success of the Left parties seemed to be o\’cr\vhcImir.g, 
a ^Fronf Poptilmre' government w^as formed by M. Leon Blum at tlie 
beginning of June 1936.^'^ The coming into power of the Left parties, 
at the head of which were the Socialists, was viewed vdth cxlrcmc 
dissatisfaction by the Right and the devaluation of the franc enacted by tlie 
end of 1936 did not increase the popularity of the Blum government. The 
Moderates (the Radical Socialists among them) thought, therefore, that it was 
essential that the Communists and the Socialists S.F.I.O. {Uroni pop/dam) 
should be made to go into opposition instead of guiding the destiny of the 
country. The organised campaign for the export of gol<l to foreign countries 
undertaken by the powerful banks and inelustiial concerns brought the 
‘Front Fopukire further into disrepute and the commission which w.is 
appointed to report on this situation submitted its recommendations but the}' 
were not acceptable to the members of the extreme Left, and, consequently, 
the Blum government resigned in March 1937. 

® “Mon Mini store Jut constiiuc enfre midi et minus t qid Jut un raurd sous k III 
Kepublique” Politique Francai-sc (1919-1914) by Picrrc-Edcnnc Flancliti fl.cs Pidhious 
Nouvelles) Paris 1947-p. 169. 

The Parties to the Left composing the ‘Front Populuirc’ liaci v/oii y-'o seats of 
which yz were by the Communists, 149 by the Socialists S, F. i. <)., loy hv ii‘c Ruiiiral 
Socialists and 56 by several other parties of the Left. The Right hud won ula):oihef zzz 
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IV 

The Right feit satisfied at the resignation of the Blum government and it 
was hoped that the Radical SocirJists would be more amenable to reason and 
be persuaded to follow a more conservative financial policv’’. M. Blum v'as 
succeeded by Chautemps who also formed a ‘Ff'orJ Fopulaire’ government 
composed largely of Radical Socialist ministers. But as its policy did not 
succeed in preventing the further fall of the franc. It resigned on 14 January 
1958. M. Blum was called upon again to form a new Cabinet and the 
second ministry formed by him was supposed to belong to a party called 
the ‘‘Union Nationale’ although in reality it was more or less the same ‘Front 
Foptilaire' Cabinet over which M. Blum had presided before. But the 
second Blum Cabinet did not last long. Having put the question of con- 
fidence before the Senate on 8 April 1938, it was unable to obtain a majority 
and the experiment of a coalition government of the Socialists S.FJ.O. and 
the Radical Socialists came to an end and three days after the resignation 
of the second Blum Cabinet a new government w’^as formed by M. Dalaclier, 
composed of Independent Socialists, Radical Socialists and the Moderates. 

The Daladier Cabinet, very soon after its formation, was faced with serious 
domestic and external problems. The instability of the monetary situation 
and the grave social unrest forced the Daladier government to take resort to 
a number of ‘Dimts 4 ois^ or emergency decrees, while, on the other hand, 
the growing German problem made its task even more difficult. In 
October 1938, M. Daladier signed on behalf of his government the Munich 
Pact, which caused much resentment to the Left parties but the Socialists 
eventually supported his action in Parliament, whereas the Copamunists 
numbering 78 in Parliament voted against the government on this occasion. 
When eventually war broke out in September 1939, these divisions were 
not altogether eliminated and although the Right, even then, remained 
suspicious of Communism the Left continued to think in terms of the danger 
of Fascism, The Socialists S.F.I.O, were also divided amongst themselves 
with regard to the foreign policy of the government, because they 
remained, as before, torn between their traditional ideas of pacifism and 
the desire to make an end of Fascism. But after the conclusion of the 
Russo-German Pact of August 1939, the Socialists were able to overcome 
their hesitation and, generally speaking, they gave qualified support to the 
Daladier government in its war efforts, while the Communists advocated a 
policy of peaceful understanding between Germany and France. Anyhow, 
when war was declared by the government of M. Daladier there was still no 
sign of political unity amongst the various political parties, because nearly 
two decades of party squabbles, had left the parties so distrustful of one 
another that, in spite of the common danger, France was not able to form 
a Coalition Government of all the political parties like the one which 
conducted the war of 1914-18. ' 

After the defeat of 1940, however, several new political parties came into 
existence in France, mainly with the object of dealing with the occupying 
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Power, in spite of the fact that the party system in vogue during the Third 
Republic had more or less come to an end with the defeat. These parties 
were not really political parties in so far as they never contested any election, 
since no election was held during the German occupation of France. They 
were, in reality, rather hiiovements’ and opinions than parties, but as they play- 
ed an important r 61 e in French affairs during the last phase of World War II, 
they are worth mentioning here. First of all, there was 'Le KessemhkmefU 
National Poptilaire (R.N.P)’ a party founded on i February 1944 with the ob- 
ject of bringing about an immediate national and social revolution h/; me d'mic 
reprise de la cooperation franco'- alkmandP . Its leader was a French Journalist 
called Marcel Deat. The party was dissolved after the liberation of Paris by 
an official ordinance of 9 August 1944. The second party of some importance 
was Mome?mnt Social Revolniionnairc which consisted of former members 
oi ^ Comite Secret d* Action RevolutionnairCf that is, the C.S.A.R. or commonly 
known as Cagotile^ and whose members were called ^CagoalardsJ The 
M.S.R. was fanatically anti-communist and it was eventually merged with 
the R.N.P. or the ‘he Resscmhkment National Populaired 

.TheP.P.F*or ‘he Parti Poptdaire founded on 28 June 1936 by 

Jacques Doriot, an es-Communist was in favour of close collaboration with 
Germany and was violently anti-Communist, anit-jewish luid anti-hlasonic. 
The party was also dissolved by an official decree after tlie liberation of 
France by the Allied forces, ‘he Progrhs Social VrancaiP was f< niiulcd by Colonel 
de La Roeque after the first World War and was composed mostly of cx-Ser- 
vicemen. It was dissolved by the government on 18 June 1956 but was re- 
formed and registered in the name of ‘Parti Social Vruncai s' on ii July 1956. 
After the armistice of 1940, it appeared in its former name and supported 
strongly Marshal Petain, although, generally speaking, it remained critical 
of his government. The party, however, did not ad\'ucate Franco-German 
collaboration and its leader. Colonel de La Roeque, was afterwards arrested 
by the Germans. After the liberation the party suppi>rtcd tb.e policy of 
General de Gaulle but the decree of 9 August 1944 was cqu.dly applicable 
to it and it was consequently dissolved. 

During the occupation, however, there wore also some secret political 
groups known as ‘Kesistants* but they never formed tliemselves into politierd 
parties and could not, therefore, form a subject of discussion in fltis context. 
But the C.N.R. or ‘he Conscil National do la Khlsiance’ which was founded on 
15 May 1943 was composed of various groups who wished tlic liberation of 
France from German occupation. Although its immediate olijccliv c was ti> 
unite all the various national elements for offering resistance to the Germans, 
it, nevertheless, elaborated a programme which consisted of a plan; (i) to tlo 
away with the vested interests of the big trusts and (2) to secure for tlw work- 
ers a share in the management of the factories where tliey v-ork. ikesitics the 
C.N.R., there were such clandestine organi2ations as; (a) the ‘Mam'ments Unis 
de Risistance' (MSJ K.) which named afterwards the Al.L.N. or the 
‘Mouvement de hiheration National^; (b) ‘he Front Nationa/P foimded in Alay 
1944; (c) ‘h Organisation Civile ct Militaire fouiided in July 1940; (tl) "IJlHra- 
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tion Nordet Sud^ founded in October 1940; (e) C.D.L.R. or ^Ceux de k 'Kesis- 
tance,^ recognized by General de Gaulle at the beginning of 1943 ; and (f) the 
^Ceux de la Liberation Victorieuse^ called first ‘Ceux de la Liberation Vengeance* 
and formed in He de France but eventually extended to Bourgogne and 
Britanny. 

In spite of all these various secret organizations, it was obvious, after the 
liberation of Paris, as expressed by Gaston Palewski, Chej de Cabinet of de 
Gaulle, that except 'a persistent communist nucleus, great enthusiasm for 
de Gaulle and a Republican sentiment, there was no political organization 
worth the name in 1944.’ The Communist Party had an excellent record of 
resistance to the Germans, yet, according to Palewski, ‘its strength was only 
in 1956 level of fifteen per cent of the country’s vote’^^ but it happened to be 
the only pre-war party which had remained intact and came out unscathed 
at the time of liberation. This situation was, however, somewhat anticipated 
by the followers of General de Gaulle and consequently a Co mite* General d* 
Etudes** (C.G.E.) was established in London as early as 1942 consisting of 
‘Francois de Menthon a Christian Socialist’ and Paul Bastid, a Radical 
Socialist politician, in order, first, to draft a new constitution for France and, 
secondly, to draft an electoral system designed to stimulate the growth of the 
two-party system in France. 

But the party which emerged as the most successful new party after the war 
was a Catholic Democratic Party known as the M.R.P. (Mouvement Lipublican 
Populalre) with M. Georges Bidault, a resistance leader, as its head. Although 
newly constituted, and composed mostly of Christian Socialists, Popular 
Democrats and such youth and trade-union organizations as ernes Omriers 
Chritiens** 20x6. ‘^Jeunes Agricoles Chretiens p* the M.R.P. won control of no fewer 
than 500 of the 35,000 town councils in France at the municipal elections of 
April and May 1945. And then, six months later, in October 1945, the party 
polled nearly four and a half miHion popular votes and at the elections of 1946 
the M.R.P. candidates ran neck to neck with the Communists in order to be 
the single ihajority party in Parliament. But already by 1946, all the evils 
of the multi-party system were being clearly evident and the multiple resis- 
tance groups, although absorbed to some extent by the Communists, the So- 
cialists and the M.R.P., began to form political parties so much so that in the 
present Parliament there are as many as six important parties and two groups 
who vote according to the suitability of the occasion. 

PART B 

I 

In spite of the existence of a multi-party system in France, one should not 
think that the French are anarchical in their approach to political problems. As 
a matter of fact, although France never developed the two-party system on the 

“ Gordon Wright The Reshaping of Frmcb Democracy (Reynal and Hitchcock) 1948, 
p. 64. 

4 
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British model, yet, according to Francois Goguel,^ there have been in reality, 
ail throughout the centuries, only two political parties in France, which he 
calls -(a) the party for H’Ordre etahlV and (b) the party for -Mouvemenf' That 
is to say, the main tendencies of all the political parties in spite of their varying 
declarations are two, namely, the tendency for established order and the ten- 
dency for ‘movement’ or change. These tendencies embody what the French 
have called the parties droite* and the parties >d gauche d Thus, in fact, there 
have been only two parties composed, first, as shown by Goguel, of ^grande 
et mojenne bourgeoisie, indusfriels, negociants, populations catholiqms* and secondly, 
of petits bourgeois, fonctionnaires , subalternes intelkctuels or demi-intelkctuels, 
vignerons,journalkrs agricoles, ouvriers d^ industries*- In other words, people 
belonging to ^-Couches Sociaks* which were more less free from the daily 
worries of existence supported the party which stood for H^ordre etahli* 
while the people whose work did not bring them enough reward to live in 
some comfort, always supported the party which stood for ‘mouvemcnt.’ 
Since this classification holds good even today, in France it has been necessary 
to point out the fundamental character of the party system in France which 
is very often misunderstood by those foreign observers who arc impressed 
by the high-sounding names of parties which abound the country and the 
French Parliament. 

The two tendencies I have referred to are to be found with major or minor 
variations in all the political parties which dominated the national life during 
the Third Republic and which dominate the French scene today. The forma- 
tion of new parties was realized only during the electoral campaign of the 
Second Constituent Assembly of 1946, while at the time of the First Consti- 
tuent Assembly the political groups which contested the elections did not 
have any well-defined political programmes. These groups were nine and 
they were as follows: 

1. Groupe Communiste — 154 members. 

2. Groupe de republicains et resistants (M.U.R.P.) — Supporters of the 
Communists — 8 members. 

3. Groupe Socialiste — 8 members. 

4. Groupe musulman algerien— Supporters of the Socialists — 7 mem- 
bers. 

5. Groupe de la R^istance democratique et Socialiste — 27 members 
and 5 Independent supporters. 

6. Groupe radical Socialiste — 25 members (5 Independent Suppor- 
ters.) 

7. Groupe M.R.P. — 150 members. 

8. Groupe de Republicains independents — 14 members. 

9. Groupe du Parti r^publicain de la Libertc — 37 members with 2 
supporters. 


^ L«7 I^oUtique dts Parties Sous la Ills Repubiqm (Editions due Scuil) 1046. 
“ Bid. p. 28. 
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II 

At the time of the election of the Second Constituent Assembly held on 
2 June 1946, all these groups were merged into five distinct political factions 
consisting of Communists, Socialists, Left Republicans, M.R.P. and P.RX. 
giving Parliament, thus, one right party (P.R.L.), one Centre Right (M.R.P.), 
one Centre Left (Rassemblement de Gauches republicains), one Left (S.F.I.O.) 
and one extreme Left (P.C). As a result of the election, the M.R.P. emerged 
as the single majority party, whereas all the Marxist parties sufiered a consi- 
derable defeat. At the election of X’ Assemblee Nationale’ (Parliament) held 
on 10 November 1946, the Communist Party became the first majority group 
with 171 seats and 5,351,926 votes. The M.R.P., on the other hand, won 
only 162 seats and the votes cast in its favour fell from 5,589,213 in June 1946 
to 4,988,609 in November 1946. Of the other parties, the ‘Rassemblement 
de Gauches’ increased its seats from 31 to 42, the P.R.L. from 32 to 54, Xe 
Parti Paysan’ from 7 to 8, while the seats of the Socialists S.F.I.O. decreased 
from 127 to 102. The resultant situation as analysed by Paul Marabuto was 
that ^la Campagne electorale et k resultat des elections ont demontri que le College 
ikcforale s*est divise en deux blocs ; le bloc marxiste et le bloc anti-marxisted^ 
In other words, France had once again returned to her traditional party 
divisions, consisting of the parties for ^lordre ttablP and the parties for 
‘momemenf or change. This becomes even clearer when one studies the 
composition and the strength of the Right and the Left parties in the 
present Parliament, which are the following : 

RIGHT ; 

(i) Ce Parti Republicain de la hibertS (P.R.L.). — ^The party was formed on 
22 December 1945 at the initiative of several members of “P Unitd re- 
pubHcaine” and all the components which formed that group, are to be 
found also in the P.R.L. , namely, (a) la Federation republicaine, (b) le 
Parti de la Renovation^ republicaine (c) U Alliance democratiqm^ (d) Femmes 
Francaises libres, (e) Radicaux independents; and the (f) Republicains 
modSris^ The party wants separation of executive and legislative 
powers and stands for a strong executive. In foreign policy, it sup- 
ports the policy of U.N.O. and the idea of a pact of the Western 
European Powers with the Anglo-Saxon bloc. Its economic policy 
consists of a demand for free enterprise with the least amount of State 
interference. The party is hostile to nationalization and also to 
self-government of the French Colonies. It is also fanatically anti- 
Communist, although it supports some limitation to profit made by the 
proprietors of industries. The P.RX. has 39 members in Parliament 
including its leader M. Joseph Laniel, the deputy from Calvados and 
three other supporters. The P.R.L. has 1 1 members in the Conseil de 
la Republique and the President of this faction, is M. Georges Pernot, 

3 hes Partis Polifiqus et les Mouvements Sociaux Sous la IV (Recuel 

Site Sirey 1948) — p. 45. 
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who represents Doubs in Parliament. Two other groups in Parlia- 
ment support its policy and they are as follows : 

(a) Le Groupe des Kepuhlicains Independants : It has altogether 29 members 
in Parliament and 10 in the Ccnseil de la Kepnbliqm, The president of 
the group in Parliament is M. Rene Coty and that in the Conseil de la 
Kipubliqne is M. R. Serot. The party votes in both the Chambers, 
generally with the P.R.L. 

(b) Le Groupe KSpublicain d* Action Pajsanne et d* Union Sociale : Its origin 
can be traced to the ^Parti Agraire* which was founded sixteen years ago. 
In the Assembly, it has now 7 members and its leader is M. Paul Antler 
and in the Upper House, it has 5 members, presided over by M. Ch. 
Morel. The party takes interest only in agricultural problems and it 
has also voted sometimes with the M.R.P. 

CENTRE : 

(i) Le yiomcment Ripuhlicain Populaire — (M.R.P.) : Although the party was 
formally constituted at a meeting in Paris on 26 November 194/1, it was 
really composed of members of two former groups known as, ‘Le Parti 
Democrate Populaire* and ‘La Jeune Republiqm.* The P.D.P. was 
founded on 16 November 1924 and its doctrine of Christian Socialism 
can be traced back to the writings of Lamennais and Albert de Mun. 
Besides, the Papal Encyclical of 18 May 1891 known as ‘Rcrmn novarum* 
had forced the attention of the Catholics to the poor conditions of the 
workers and the political expression of this concern was found in the 
P.D.P. and ‘La Jeune RSpubliqmJ both of which were reformists with 
Socialist ideas. La Jeune Republique was founded by the Catholic writer 
Marc Sangnier* in 1899 with the idea of uniting all the republican 
elements who believed in democracy and pacifism, but he himself 
joined the M.R.P. in 1945; and the P.D.P. also merged its identity 
with the M.R.P., in spite of some attempt made in 1944 to maintain its 
separate character. The M.R.P. stands for a ‘Socialisms humanist^ and 
emphasizes, above all, the dignity of human person. It is opposed 
both to private capitalism and State capitalism and supports the theory 
that the President of the Republic should have more effective power. 
With regard to foreign policy, it is in favour of collective security 
and has shown its opposition to the formation of blocs on ideological 
lines. It is also in favour of structural reform of the French national 
economy and considers that a certain amount of nationalization is 
desirable and necessary. Regarding French Colonies, it holds the view 
that they should be given more self-government gradually and within 
the French Union and without sacrificing the principle of humanity. 
The party consists of 162 members in the Assembly and 75 in the 
Conseil de la Ripuhlique. The President of the party in the Assembly 
is M. Robert Lecourt and that of the party in Conseil de la Ripuhlique is 
M. Charles Bosson. 


* He died in Paris only very rcceatly. 
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(2) Le Parfi radical ef radual-Socialiste : Although the party has a long history 
and tradition, yet for the purposes of election after the war it merged 
itself in a group called ‘Le Kassefnhlemnt des Gauches 'Kepublicamsd 
together with the party called Union democratiqm ef Socialiste de la 
Resistance^ which was formed on 10 July 1946 as a party by several splin- 
ter groups, consisting of Resistance movements. The date of the found- 
ation of the Radical Socialist Party, however, is traced by some to 22 
September 1792 at the time of the declaration of the First Republic and 
the organization of a party called, la SocUte des Jacobins/ Coming to 
more recent times, the spiritual fathers of the party were considered 
to be such men as Ledru-Rollin (1848) and Gambetta, whose programme 
in 1869 for a party to be called ^ Parti repubUcain avanci^ is believed to be 
the basis of the present programme of the party. The story goes that 
in 1880, a nucleus of the ‘Parti radicaP was formed by Clemenceau who 
was a co-founder of a paper called ‘La Justice.’ From 1892, some of 
the Radicalists began to add the term ‘Socialist’ to the name of their 
party and from 1898, more and more Radical Socialists began to be 
invited to join the successive Cabinets. But the formal foundation of 
the party dates from 1904 when it held its first Congress. Since then, 
the party had always held an annual Congress except during the German 
occupation of France. The party is supposed to have received its 
inspiration from the declarations of ^droits de Vhomme et du Citojen^ and 
stands today between the doctrines of the Right and the Left. Its policy 
with regard to domestic problems, as formulated at the Congress of 
August 1945, is that religious neutrality of the State should be main- 
tained and that the republican institutions should be based on laity. 
In matters of foreign policy, the party holds the view that in addition 
to the Franco-Soviet Pact, France should enter into close contact with 
England and the U.S.A. Its economic policy upholds the theory that 
the best thing for France would be to steer clear of liberal economy as 
well as ^dirigisme/ It is also opposed to nationalization. The party 
has 43 members in Parliament and the President of the group in Parlia- 
ment is M. Edouard Herriot. 


LEFT : 

(i) Parti Socialiste S.F.I.O. {Section Francaise de ^Internationale OtwrUre) ; 
The party with its present name dates back from 1905 although the 
First International was founded in London on 28 September 1864 and 
the French branch of it was founded in Paris in 1865. On 23 April 
1905 at a meeting held in Paris, all three different factions were united 
in a common Socialist Party with the object of realizing socialization 
of all the means of production. In 1920, Socialist unity was seriously 
challenged and a very important section of the party dissociated itself 
from the Second International and accepted the principle of national 
defence as opposed to international defence, as a part of its programme. 
The revolutionary section joined the Third International and called 
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itself tlie ^Section Frmmise de Vlnternationah Commmisted whereas the more 
moderate section called itself the ^Section Franchise de UInfernafionak Om- 
riered In 1935, the party again excluded some members who were in 
favour of a more authoritarian programme, but at the elections of 26 
April and 3 May 1935, the Socialists joined hands with the Communists, 
the neo-Socialists and Radical Socialists owing to the altered political 
conditions and the result was the creation of the first ^Front Fopnlaird 
government composed of all these elements. Tliis government, how^ 
ever, collapsed on 20 June 1937; and after the defeat of France in 1940, 
many Socialists refused their support to the Vichy government, and, 
eventually, after the liberation of Paris, the first Congress of the party 
was again held in Paris from 9 November to 17 November 1944, 
consisting of all the Socialist groups which had opposed German 
occupation. At the 37th National Congress of the party held on 
II August to 15 August 1945, the post-war policy of the party was 
clearly defined and it was decided to maintain co-ordination with the 
Communist Party. But at the 38th National Congress held in August 
1946, this co-ordination was promised on condit ion tliat the Communists 
abandoned their policy of dependence on Russia in all important 
matters. At the 39th Congress held in Lyons in August 1947, the 
party adopted an even more moderate social policy, in spite of the 
opposition of the younger elements. At the elections of 1946, the 
party was able to win only 102 scats, although in the Constituent 
Assembly, its strength was 127. Tlic policy of th.c party as defined in 
the manifesto of the party issued in November 1944, consists of, first, 
the realization of a world organization for the purpose of attaining 
collective security. The party has also upheld the principle as afiirmcd 
by M. Jules Moch,^ that, for the sake of world peace, the nations 
ought to surrender some of their sovcreigtity tt) a world organization 
which ought to be provided with an army able to assure ‘A de 

chacun et de iotisd Secorxlly, the party is opposed to an Upper Chamber 
of Parliament and supports also complete indepci'.dence of the judiciary 
from the executive. It wants also some decentralization of tl:e 
administrative system. Thirdly, its ecoramfic policy consists of a new 
phase of structural reform c>f the entire economic system and th.c 
party, as before, stands for the socialization of the means (L produc- 
tion and exchange. In other words, the party wisl.es tliat the 
management of industries should be vested in th.c Ivar.us of iJ:c workers 
and the technicians in the interest of all The control (jf the industries 
would be such that it w-ould enable tlic workers to control, prtJnit tt 
Stocks, prise ei marges ei d*acccier d la pkine gesikn dcs enferprisesd^ The 
strength of the party in tliQ ^Comcil de la Repctblicpid is 61 and the 
leader of the group is M. Alex Roubet, The President C)f the gtxmp 

* 1 -'^ P«r/; socialists an pouph dt Prance'* (Eclitkin:? d.i, !h I.ilK rf., ;, 1945* 
^ L ordre de jour do PAsKcmblee tlu 3 tkci nii^tc 194(0 
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in the National Assembly is M. Charles Lussy. The party has often 
been represented on the Cabinet and its one-time Vice-president, 
M, Ramadier, has been the Prime Minister of France in a coalition 
government. 

(2) Le Parfi Commmiste : 

The French Communist Party was formed at the Congress of Tours in 
December 1920, as a result of the schism witliin the Socialist Party which 
led to the majority of its members adhering to the Third International. 
The Communist Party had accepted the twenty-one conditions laid 
down at the first Congress of the Third International held in Moscow 
in March, 1919 and had agreed to break with the social Democrats. 
From 1920 to 1934, the party remained in opposition in Parliament to 
what it called the Hutte con f re la police bom'geoise\ but after the coming into 
power of ^ProntPopulaire^ it modified some of its programme and joined 
hands with other parties, in fighting ‘fascist reaction.^ After the con- 
clusion of Russo-German Pact of August 1939, however, the party 
voted a policy of non-participation in the war and was consequently 
dissolved by a decree of i September 1939. But after the entry of the 
Soviet Union into the war in 1941, it organized resistance against the 
occupying Power and many of its members fought heroically against 
the Germans after the invasion. The party held its first meeting on 
31 August 1944 and started the work of its reorganization. The Tenth 
Congress of the party since its foundation was held on 26 June 1943 
and it had also participated in the municipal elections of April-May, 
1945. Eventually, at the Parliamentary elections of November 1946, 
the party won 166 seats in the Lower House and 73 in the Upper House. 
The party has also 15 members in the Assembly of the ‘Union Francaisel 
M. Marcel Cachin acted as the President of Honour of the Parliamentary 
group of the party at the time of the sessions of the Second Constituent 
Assembly, but now the group is under the control of ‘Bureau politique* 
of the party consisting of twelve important members. Its domestic 
programme is to abolish the upper chamber and to make the Lov/er 
House all-powerful; and it also advocates the suppression of the offices 
of district ‘prefets* whose power ought to be vested in the elected 
Mayors of the local and district councils. It supports also the thesis 
that the power of the President of the Republic should be rendered 
even less, and the party is of the opinion that the government should 
be composed of Ministers nominated by single chamber Parliament 
from among the members elected by the people and they should be 
made responsible, individually and collectively, to Pariiameiit. The 
judges, according to the party, should be elected by the people from 
among the citizens who possess sufficient qualifications and who have 
been trained in civic virtues. The government, on the other hand, 
should be assisted in its task by four Consultative Councils, which 
would deal with economic, social, cultural and military problems,. 
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respectively. As regards its economic policy, the party demands that 
ail the branches of economic activities of the nation should be 
nationalised and that a National Economic Council should be estab- 
lished for the collection of statistics, distribution of raw materials, 
specialization of the industries, organization of researches, improve- 
ment of technique, distribution of credit and the control of foreign 
trade. The party has also emphasized that it respects private property 
which is acquired by work and saving; but it will suppress proprietor- 
ship of the means of production. It also wants that the purchasing 
power of the worker should be increased and that every worker should 
be assured of an old age pension. In so far as its foreign policy is 
concerned, the party advocates peace based on an understanding 
between the Soviet Union, the U.S.A., and Great Britain, It is 
opposed to the formation of a West European bloc and dees not ap- 
prove of the creation cf a European Union, With regard to Germany, 
the party wants internationalization of the Ruhr and the destruction 
of German militarism. 

MOSLEM PARTIES : 

(i) L’Unmi 'Dmccratiqm in Muti'iJvsU Algmm : 

Apart from the parties in Parliament which can be claSvSified brcadly 
on the political ideologies, there are three parties in th.c National Assem- 
bly which represent the Moslem population of Algeria. Ihe most 
important of them is the U.D.M.A. founded in 19.16 by an Algerian 
politician called M. Fcrhat Abbas. The party has ii members in 
Parliament and 4 in the Cornell de la Riptiblique. Th.c party demands 
the creation of an indepenelent Algerian Parliament and government, 
with a flag of its own. Its main object is to bring about an end of 
French colonialism in Algeria. 


Ill 

We have described here in length only those political parties which arc 
represented in Parliament, but outside the National Assembly fliei'c arc also 
a few political organizations in France whose importance cannot be iituier- 
cstimated. It is probable that some of them will become parliamentary pa.rties 
in the near future. Of these, the first mention should be made of liassem- 
hlment du peuple FraaemV or the R.P.F., which has been organized by (jcncrai 
de Gaulle after the elections of 3946 and which has, since then, won many 
seats in the municipal elections of 19 and 26 October 19.17. Many members 
of the P.R.L., the M.R.P., and the PU.D.S.R., belong now to the R.ibF. and 
at the time of the elections of 1946 a party called Ctm/lisfe'' had won 

9 seats in Parliament but these members, since then Imvc merged their 
identities with the parties of the Right and the Centre. In addition to the 
R.P.F., there arc such political patties in France as, and *'Akm'me0 

lihertairi^ which were formed out of the remnants of the old parties called 
*'Umn mauhisfe Commmiste rmlulma/rd^ (the U.A.C.R*) and ^'Federalm 
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anarchiste francaise” (the F.A.F,), both of which belonged to the extreme Left. 
On the other hand, the extreme Right represented by the monarchist move- 
ment and the newspaper A.ction Francaise” before the war, has organized 
now a group called Mesine^^’ since the dissolution of all monarchist acti- 
vities after the war. Besides these parties, the powerful trade union movement 
is represented in its various ideological nuances in such parties as : (i) La 
Confederation Generale du Travail or the C.G.T. (Extreme Left); (2) La Con- 
federation Francaise des Travailleurs Chretiens or the C.F.T.C. (Centre); (3) 
La Confederation Nationale du Travail or the C.N.T. (Trotskyists); (4) La 
Confederation Generale des Cadres or the C.G.C. (Technocrats); (5) La Con- 
federation Generale de P Agriculture or the C.G.A. (Left); and (6) Force Ouv- 
riere (Centre). In addition to the trade unions of the workers, France has 
also a number of organizations on the same lines representing the interests 
of the employers and traders. They are of recent origin and they were formed 
to counteract the growing influence of the workers’ trade unions. The more 
important among them are : (i) ^‘‘UUnion des Chefs enterprise pour V association 
du Capital et du TravaiP^ or the U.C.E.A.C.T., whose main object is to bring 
about a harmonious relationship between the management and the workers; 
(2) Confidhation generate des Petites et Mojennes Entreprisesf composed of 
small traders; (5) Confederation francaise des Professions,^^ consisting of men 

of liberal professions who believe in a Christian solution of the problem of 
capital and labour; (4) Centre des Patrons,” which recognizes the conflict 
between labour and capital and looks for a more comprehensive solution; and 
(5) ‘‘Le Conseil national du Patronat francais” or the C.N.P.F., which is the 
parent organization of all the others and functions as a co-ordinating body 
for all the organizations of this kind. 

IV 

Although our study so far of the history of rise, growth and also of decline 
of French political parties has been far from an exhaustive one, yet it reveals 
certain very interesting facts, on which we ean base certain conclusions of 
much sociological significance. We have noticed that during the period 
187X to 1914, that is, the period which covers the foundation of the Third 
Republic up to the First World War, the Right parties had reached power 
only spasmodically, and that also, in a precarious manner. The Right held 
power between 1893 and 1899 and once again between 1912-13, but even then, 
the extreme Right was always excluded from governmental authority, as 
during that period, the extreme Right represented the movement for 
restoration of monarchy, which meant, in reality, the non-recognition of the 
Republic. The successive governments in France, during this period, were, 
thus, in the hands of parties with more progressive social ideas and it is 
equally interesting to note that France made remarkable progtess in all the 
branches of life during this period. After World War I, however, there was 
a definite swing towards the Right, for during the five elections held 
between 1919 and 1939, the Right won clear victories in two, namely 
those of 1919 and 1928. And even when the Left won the largest number 
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of seats in Parliament, as for instance, in 1924, 1932 and 1936, the Centre 
and the Right groups managed to come into power in 'the intervals, which 
were, in each case, two years after their electoral defeats. In all these cases, 
governments were formed with the Right and Centre groups, which, in the 
parlance of the time, were supposed to be the '"majoriih de la majorliij Thus, 
out of the twenty years which had preceded the Second World War, the 
Right wing parties had held power in France for fifteen. I'liey did it from 
January 1920 to June 1924, and then, together with the Radical Socialists, 
from July 1926 to November 1928, and again from November 1928 to June 
1932. The Right came to power again in February 1954 and exercised 
power in a coalition with the Radical Socialists until January 1936, at the 
head of such moderate Prime Ministers as Doumerguc, Flandin and Laval 
From April 1938 up to the defeat of France in June 1940 the Right was 
again in power. Afterwards, during the occupation of France, the men 
who actively collaborated with the occupying Power and held important 
posts in the Vichy Cabinet, belonged, almost all of them, to the Right wing 
or Moderate political parties. After the war, again, except during the 
period of coalition with the Communists from 1945 to 1947,^* the parties 
which controlled power had Right-wing afllliations although tl*:e participa- 
tion of the Socialists S. F. 1 . O., had given the successive governments a 
national character and these governments had been considered by some as 
representing the ^^troisilme fored^ and not as the govcrnmciit of the ^UhoHs!^ 
These facts ought to give rise to some reflections, for often it has been 
said that the debacle of 1940 w’as due to the sluut period of reign of 
France by ^Front F opts laird and that the present political instability of 
France is largely due to the radical ideas preachxxl by th.c Left. I'hcse accusa- 
tions are not borne out by facts, for France has been ruled for about tiiirt)- 
years by the party which stood for Pordre stahli* and the IntervctUion of tlx 
Left parties in changing the social structure of the goveniincntal macliir,e, 
has produced so far no tangible results. As a matter of fact, on tl:e three 
occasions, viz., in 1926, 1934 and 1958, when the Left bloc, known as the 
^Union de des gamLes’ came to power, its desire to bring about social changes 
has always been frustrated, because of the unsatisfactory alliunces it had 
made with the parties which had totally diilcrent conceptions of social and 
economic problems. The Socialist Party disagreed violently with the R.uiical 
Socialists in 1925-26 and again in 1933-54, and with both tlx Radical 
Socialists and the Communists in 1937-38. And on all occasions, the Right 
eventually triumphed although the mass of French voters had rdl the time 
remained loyal supporters of the Left ; at any rate, they were uiuloubtetlly 
loyal to the Left bloc, that is, the ‘Um'ofi drs 
This arises also from the fact th.at the party system in Fiar.ee, unldx’ in 

«The Communists joined the tripartite government in 1945 and in 1946 i!ic leader 
of the Communist Party held the* important post of the Vicc-pivsid.cnt uf ihc Cuinnci. in 
May 1947 the Communist ministers showed their sympathy openly with the strikers of 
the Renault factory and on this account, they were deprived of their fiine-tions by it 
presidential decree. 
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England, is based on fundamental divergencies on political ideology. In 
France, political compromise is not considered to be as something -wise and 
desirable. The French attach to the word ‘compromise’ such meanings as 
‘ambiguity, equivocation’ and ‘n^gre hlanc^ for they do not think empirically. 
The French think logically, and hence, probably, dogmatically. And that is 
why, even electoral battles are taken as life and death struggles, for the victory 
of one party is looked upon not only as the triumph of a political doctrine, 
but also as a triumph of a philosophy and a way of life. Thus, the party 
which wins, wants also to have complete power and wishes to eliminate its 
opponents completely. And this desire to cause a point of view triumph 
totally over others is not new in France. It has its roots in French history, 
for Louis XIV was imbued with the same idea when he issued the Edict of 
Nantes, the Jacobins when they declared war against Europe; and Napoleon 
I when he reconstructed the State and the administration. The same traits 
are to be found later in Charles X, Napoleon III, in Broglie and Combes. 
The Right and the Left belong, as aptly put by Goguel,^ to ^hux families 
d^esprits et de temperaments^ and this leads to much indijfference to public 
affairs, so characteristic of the French, who often confound the State with 
government and, because of their opposition to the government in power, 
weaken in reality the State itself. 

This becomes understandable when one remembers that during the 
sixty-five-year life of the Third Republic, France had 102 Cabinets and, 
according to Gordon Wright, ‘Calculators have figured that from 1875 to 
1 920, governments lasted an average of less than ten months each; but that 
from 1920 to 1940, the speed of rotation just about doubled.’® That is to 
say, the life of a government in France was not longer than that of five 
months for nearly twenty years and the social consequences of such a state 
of affairs could not but be harmful for a country. 


ECONOMIC RESOURCES OF CEYLON 

Bj Vishwambhar Nath 

‘Ceylon is predominantly agricultural and her foreign trade consists in the 
exchange of agricultural products for manufactured articles and food in the 
world markets. Tea, rubber and coconut products constitute more than 90 
per cent of her exports and Ceylon’s prosperity therefore depends on the prices 
fetched by these products in the foreign markets.'^ 

The above statement summarizes quite effectively the basic facts about 
Ceylon’s economy — an economy geared to the production of plantation pro- 
ducts for the world markets. The island produces only a fraction of the 
food needed for its population, and there is no manufacturing worth the name, 
beyond the processing of products like tea, coconut and rubber. In normal 

^ Op. Cit . — Goguel p. 552. 

® The Reshaping of French Democracy — (New York, 1948) p. 9. 

^ Ceylon Year Book, 1948. p. 45. 
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times, about two-thirds of the rice requirements, large quantities of other 
foodstuffs, and almost all manufactured goods are imported. The Ceylonese 
are concerned about this excessive dependence of their economic life on fo- 
reign markets, and upon foreign sources of supply. Attainment of self-suffi- 
ciency in food and development of manufacturing are the two most popular 
economc objectives of the day. It is the purpose of this article to examine 
the natural resources on which the present plantation economy has been built, 
and to appraise the current economic objectives in the light of the availability 
of natural resources. 

Ceylon is an island with an area of about 25,400 square miles, or slightly 
less than that of the State of Mysore. It is situated off the tip of the Indian 
Peninsula, from which it is separated by the Palk Straits. From th.c stand- 
point of geologic structure, it is part of the Peninsula. It has been connected 
with the Peninsula through most of geologic time, the Palk Straits being of 
only very recent origin. The straits arc quite shallow and are from ao to 80 
miles wide. There is a regular train-fcriy^ service between Dhaniishkodi (India) 
and Talaimannar (Ceyloii), where the straits arc only 20 miles across. 

Topographj. The topography of the island is quite simple. There is a 
core of mountains in the south-central part. Surrounding it arc lowlands, 
which occupy about three-quarters of the total area of the island. The plains 
are less than 500 feet in elevation; are well drained for tlic most part, and arc 
suitable for the production of crops. The moutitains rise to elevations of 
6,000 to 7,000 feet, though the highest peaks arc more tlian r>,cco feet high. 
They are deeply dissected by numerous streams wluch flow away from tlx-m 
in all directions. The largest of tliesc streams is the Mahawali Gai'.ga, which 
flows to the north-cast and is over 200 miles long. The highlands are quite 
rugged in character. Deep narrow canyons, through wliich turbulent streams 
tumble down over waterfalls and rapids to the plains below, arc a comnton 
feature among them. In these swift-flowing streams lie Ceylon’s water power 
resource — the chief power resource in this island wiuch lacks both coal and 
petroleum. 

Climate, The climate of the island is tropical marine— hot and luimid in 
the plains, cool and humid in the highlands. Because of proximity to the 
equator (Ceylon lies between Latitude 6 and 10 degrees North), tl;crc is little 
seasonal variation in temperature. In Colombo, moiuhly tcmpei".uurc averages 
from 78.5 degrees in December to 82.5 degrees in May-—an annual variat: on 
of 4 degrees. In the highlands, temperatures decrease with increasing alt tiidc, 
but the seasonal variation is equally small. There is no snow in tl«ese moun- 
tains, and crops can grow throughout the year, without serious hindrance 
from frost. January temperatures at Nuwara Eliya at an elevation of 6,200 
feet are comparable to those at Amritsar in the Punjab plains. 

Rainfall is received from both the south-west and the north-cast monsoor.s, 
and is abundant in most parts. The greater part of the island has nuifc than 
50 inches of annual rainfall, and parts in the highlands receive more than 150 
inches annually. The western and south-western parts receive the maximum 
rain in the season of the south-west monsoon, i.c., from May to October. 
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The eastern and north-eastern parts receive the greatest amount in the season 
of the north-east monsoon (from November to March). The difference 
between the wet and the dry season is not nearly as pronounced as in most 
parts of India; rainfall is much more evenly distributed. In Colombo there 
is no month with less than ^ inches of rain, and even the four months of 
the dry season have about 20 per cent of the annual total. 

It is common to divide Ceylon into a Vet’ zone and a ‘dry’ zone. Areas 
with an annual rainfall of 75 inches or more are considered Vet’, those 
with less rainfall are considered ‘dry.’^ This division between wet and dry 
zones is of considerable significance. In the former, crops can be grown 
without irrigation, and the chief problem is often of drainage. Over the 
greater part of the dry zone, however, irrigation is either necessary or desir- 
able as a protection against drought. At the present time, the wet zone is 
the best developed and most important part of the island. Here are produced 
most of the plantation and food crops, and here is concentrated the greater 
part of the population. In the dry zone, there is only one area of intensive 
cultivation and dense population — the Jaffna Peninsula, the home of the Ceylon 
Tamils. The remaining parts of the dry zone are thinly populated. Chena 
cultivation prevails. This is a shifting type of primitive agriculture similar 
to the types found in the forest interiors of Assam, Malaya and other countries 
of S.E. Asia. This agriculture consists in clearing a site in the jungle by felling 
the trees and burning down the undergrowth. The clearing is only partial; 
stumps of trees are generally left standinginthe fields. Crops of maize, korak- 
kan (a millet similar to ra^\ vegetables and other food crops are sown. 
After one or two years, the plots get badly eroded or infested with weeds and 
have to be abandoned. The process is repeated at a fresh clearing. This is 
a primitive and extremely wasteful mode of agriculture. Steps are being 
taken by the Government to settle down the Chma cultivators on permanent 
farms. 

The dry zone formerly supported intensive agriculture and dense popula- 
tions. The centres of ancient Ceylonese civilizations, and the old capitals 
of the Sinhalese kings, like Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa, are in the dry 
zone. These civilizations were based on well-developed systems of irrigation. 
Remains of old tanks and reservoirs are abundant in the dry zone. These 
reservoirs were abandoned and fell into disrepair. Wars and ravages of dis- 
ease are given as the principal reasons for the decline. It is believed that 
large parts of the dry zone can be effectively developed by revival and exten- 
sion of the irrigation works, and control of malaria, which is a major problem 
in this area. In the dry zone lies the major land reserve for the rapidly expand- 
ing agrarian population of the island, and in its development is her main hope 
of achieving self-sufficiency in food. 

j^griculturB* Out of a total area of about 16 million acres, 3 1 million acres, 
i.c., nearly 20 per cent, were reported under crops in the Agricultural Census 


® It wilJ be seen that even the ‘dry stone’ is quite moist by world and Indian 
standards. 
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of 1946. An approximate idea of the areas under different types of land use 
is given by the following figures: — 


Table i. Latid Utilisation in Ceylon^ 


Cultivation 

5I million acres. 

Forests including national reserves and sane- 

tuaries . . 

5 ^ ,, 

Rocky and steep land, as well as land above 

0 

0 

0 

>5 

Roads, streams, tanks, towns, villages etc. . . 


Land available for development 

5 » j j 

Total 

lb , , , , 


Excepting the areas under ‘cultivated crops* and ‘forests/ the other esti- 
mates are obviously very geiicrali2ed, and should be regarded only as 
the best available working guides. 

Rice, coconuts, tea and rubber are the four major crops, and together occu- 
py about 90 per cent of the area under crops. Among t}:e minor crops areca- 
nuts, cinnamon, citronella and cacao are the most important. The relative 
importance of the various crops is shown in the following tabic; — 


Table 2. Important Crops of Cglon. 



Acreage. 

Value of 


Crop. 

Census of 

Exports in 

Remarks. 


1946 

1948 


Major Crops. 
Tea 

5 34,000 acres. 

590.3 million rupees. 

Grown mostly for export. 

Rubber 

573,000 „ 

143*4 9 ) 99 

Grown exclusively for 




export. 

Coconuts 

920,000 acres. 

166. 1 million rupees. 

Important both as export 
and lt>cul food crop. 

Rice 

913,000 „ 

No exports. 



Large imports. 

Local production supplies 




only about 1 1 $ of total 
need. 

Minor Crops. 
Arecanuts 

69,000 

4.4 million rupees. 

Exports and local use. 

Cinnamon 

33,000 

4*5 99 99 

Mainly for export. 

Citronella 

30,000 

3*5 >» » 


Cacao 

20,000 

7-0 


Palmyra 

50,000 

No exports. 

For local consumption 


for toddy, jaggery etc. 


* A Six Year Ctylon, p. 
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Acreage. 

Value of 


Crop Census of 

Exports in 

Remarks. 

1946 

1948 


Chena, Vege- 
tables and 

other. 140,000 ,, 

3 > 

For local consumption. 

Total area under crops 

in 1946. 

3,282,000 acres. 


Total value of all 

Exports in 1948. 

1,011 million rupees. 



The Estate Crops: Tea and Rubber. Tea and rubber are the twa main estate 
crops, and the acreage under the two is approximately equal. Tea is grown 
at higher elevations than rubber. If we travel from the western coast towards 
the central highlands, we meet coconut groves and paddy fields, then 
comes rubber and then tea. The paddy fields are on the alluvial bottoms; 
the coconut groves on the sandier and better drained coastal plains; rubber 
comes on the lower slopes of the hills (up to elevations of about 2,000 feet), and 
tea on the higher and steeper slopes (mostly between 2,000 and 6,000 feet). A 
considerable proportion of the tea plantations are on slopes which would be 
considered too steep for other crops, and to this extent tea does not take land 
away from other crops. 

Both tea and rubber are grown primarily for the export market. All the 
rubber production is exported, there being no users locally. The bulk of 
the tea (generally more than 90 per cent) is also exported, though the Ceylonese 
are heavy tea drinkers themselves. Before the development of tea plantations, 
Ceylon had a flourishing coffee industry. This industry suffered very heavy 
losses from the coffee blight in the 1870’s and i88o’s. The planters, faced 
with ruin, turned to tea as an alternative. The tea plantings proved so suc- 
cessful that within a few years tea came to occupy the pre-eminent position 
of chief commercial crop of the island. Chmatic conditions in the highlands 
are quite suitabe for tea. Rainfall is abundant (more than 100 inches in most 
parts), and well distributed through the year. Unlike China and Japan, where 
growth of the tea bush is retarded by frosts during the winter, growth can 
continue throughout the year, and year-round pickings are possible. The 
plantations were started by the Europeans (British mainly), and still remain 
very largely in European hands. The great majority of the labourers are Indians 
— Tamils and Malayalis from South India.^ Indian labourers were brought 
to work on the plantations in the 19th century because they were found to 
be more industrious and efficient than the Ceylonese. Considerable numbers 
have settled down on the estates; others migrate continually between homes in 
India and jobs on the plantations. The plantation workers form about three- 
fourths of the Indian community in Ceylon. In recent years, there has been 


* 98 per cent of the labourers on the tea estates are Indians. 25 Years of "Labour 
"Progress in Ceylon, Colombo, 1948 p. 35. 
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some feeling against Indians in Ceylon, and during tlie last two years, the 
Ceylon Government has passed legislation which imposes certain restrictions 
in matters of citizenship rights, movement between India and Ceyioti and 
remittances to India. These measures have of course been passed in order to 
safeguard the interests of the Ceylonese, but they have created a feeling of 
uncertainty among the Indians. Efforts have been made in recent months to 
arrive at a solution which would be satisfactory to both sides, and the situation 
is now much better than it was some months back. A satisfactory solution 
of the problem of Indian labour would do much to ensure cordial relations 
between the two countries and to maintain prosperity in Ceylon. 

Whereas most of the tea acreage is in large plantations, a coxisidcrablc pro- 
portion of the rubber acreage (about a quarter of the total) is in small holdings 
of 10 acres or less. Ceylonese interests own about 6o per cent of the acreage, 
and the Europeans own about 35 per cent. The labour is 60 per cent Indian, 
40 per cent Ceylonese.® 

Exports of tea and rubber together form 75 to B 5 per cent of tlic total value 
of the exports of Ceylon, The relative importance of each varies in diflerent 
years, depending upon market prices. In 1958, the value of tea exports form- 
ed 68 per cent of the total, and rubber exports were 17 per cent of the total. 
By 1944, tea had declined to 50 per cent, and rubber iricrcascd to 56 per cent. 
In 1948, tea had again come up to 60 per cent, and ruliber gone down to 
14 per cent. The rubber industry experienced boom coiulitit)ns during the 
war. The two major rubber producing cemntrics— Mvil'.q'a and Dutch East 
Indies — were occupied by the Japanese, and Ceylon was one of the lew sources 
of natural rubber left for tlic Allies. Prices increased more than ih times 
(158 per cent.®) between 1938 and 1945, But since tl;c end of the war, 
production has revived rapidly in Malaya aitd the East Indies, and the princi- 
pal buyer of rubber — the U.S.A. — ^Itas developed a consitlerable artjlicial rub- 
ber industry. Prices have declined markedly from their war-time peaks, from 
Rs. 102 per 100 lbs. in 1945 to Rs. 59 per 100 lbs. in 1948. During the inter- 
war period, overproduction was a constant problem in the vvtu'ld rubber 
industry, and various schemes of international control hud to be resorted to 
prevent prices from sinking to extremely low levels. h:tcraatir.>nal control 
may again be necessary — and before long. Ceyloids rubber industry suffers 
from the additional disadvantage that a large proportioti of the trees arc okl, 
and much of the rubber holdings (175,000 acres in 1947) are uneconomic. 

Prices of tea also increased during tlic war years, but the increase was much 
.less than rubber (61 per cent between 1938 and 1945). The II. K. is the prin- 
cipal buyer of tea, and the British Government purchased all available tea 
supplies. Prices were regulated and were increased slowly in proportion to 
the rise in the cost of living and other production costs. After the tcmiina- 
tion of the sole purchase scheme, prices have risen rapidly, and in 1947 were 
160 per cent higher than in 1938. Most of the tea is still s(.>id under bulk 
purchase agreements between Ceylon and purchasing counti'lcs. 

* Ibid p. 39. 

• Ceylon Year BooA, p. 45. 
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Great Britain, the U.S.A., Australia, Egypt, Canada and South Africa are 
the chief buyers of Ceylon tea. India and Pakistan, and Indonesia are the 
principal competitors. A rising competitor is E. Africa, where production 
has been increasing recently. As in the case of rubber, overproduction was 
a problem before the war, and international control of production and prices 
had to be adopted. This may not again be necessary for some time. The 
demand for tea is sharp; production in Indonesia has been seriously reduced 
by disturbances there and will take some time to reach pre-war levels. 

Coconuts, In terms of acreage, coconut is the leading crop of the island. 
It is grown both as an estate crop, and by the Ceylonese peasants. It occu- 
pies a very important place in the economy of the peasant. It is the principal 
source of cash, and its products serve for both food and raw material. The 
principal coconut producing area is in the western coastal plain, extending 
inland from the coast to elevations of 500-1,000 feet. Other areas are Jaffna 
Peninsula, and strips scattered along the coast. Most of the coconut estates 
are owned by the Ceylonese, and the labour is Sinhalese. 

The products of the coconut — copra, coconut oil, desiccated coconut, and 
coir — are important exports. In 1938, they contributed about 10 per cent 
to the total value of Ceylon’s exports. But because of the world-wide 
shortage of oils and fats during recent years, there has been a phenomenal 
increase in their prices, and their share in the value of exports has increased 
to 16 per cent in 1948. Prices of copra increased 4 times, between 1938 and 
1947; of coconut oil 5 times and of desiccated coconut 6 times. Although 
latest figures are not available, the current prices are much higher than the 
1947 prices. The coconut trade is having a veritable boom. 

Kicex Rice is the staple diet of the Ceylonese, and is the chief food crop 
grown in the island. Production is concentrated in the lowlands of the south- 
west, and again in the Jaffna Peninsula. The main crop of rice is sown 
between June and August, and is harvested about six months later. There 
is also a secondary crop, which is planted in February-March and matures in 
somewhat over three months. Out of 913,000 acres under rice, 5 51,000 acres 
are irrigated, from tanks, reservoirs or streams.'^ Production methods in the 
Jaffna Peninsula are very similar to those in Tamilnad in S. India. In the 
wet fi:one, however, they do not appear to be even as good. Yields are very 
low. The average for the island is given as 520 lbs. per acre.® 

In the pre-war years, Ceylon produced less than one-third of the rice con- 
sumed by its population. The balance was imported. Burma supplied 
about 75 per cent of the imports. Siam, Indo-China and India suppHed the 
rest. With the Japanese domination of S.E. Asia in 1942, imports from these 
sources were cut off, and Ceylon was faced with a critical food shortage. 
Larger imports were sought in India, but India could not help much, because 
she too had been dependent on supplies from Burma, and was facing a food 
shortage herself. Other sources of supply were tried, but the situation was 


' Ihid. p. 104. 

S/x Year Flan for Ceylon. Secretariat, Colombo. 1948. p. 54. 
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saved only by imports of large quantities of wheat flour from Australia. All 
during the war years, Australian wheat flour supplied a large proportion of the 
foodgrain needs of the island. 1x11944, flour imports were more than twice 
the volume of rice imports. Rice was then obtained cliiciiy from Egypt and 
Brazil. The change from rice to wheat meant great hardship to the people, 
as it required drastic changes in their food habits. But it was inevitable in 
the emergency. With the end of the war, rice imports have gradually 
replaced imports of wheat flour. By 1948, Burma had again become the 
principal supplier of rice, with Egypt second in importance. 

Besides foodgrains, Ceylon imports large quantiticvS of other foodstuffs. 
Most important among these is sugar, which used to come from Java, but 
now comes mostly from Mauritius. Pulses, chillies, onions, and curry-stuffs 
are imported, mainly from India. Dried flsh is imported from Pakistan and 
Aden, and fresh fish from the Maidive Islands. The quality of the local live- 
stock is very poor, and until recently there was no duiry-firtning worth the 
name. Large quantities of meat (mutton and beef) juid tlairy products— 
condensed and powdered milk, milk foods, butter and cheese — arc imported, 
mostly from Australia. Livestock used to be imported for slaughter from 
India, but these imports have virtually ceased. 

Sdf-Siifficuncj in Food: The war pointedly brought attention to the 
necessity of growing more food at home. Attainment of self-sutFicicncy 
in food has become the declared objective of the present govermnent, 
and efibrts are being directed towards that end. Growing of such crops as 
chillies, onions, potatoes and vegetables is being encouraged by distribution of 
free seeds and by propaganda. There have bceti st>mc efforts made to improve 
livestock husbandry also. A few herds of dairy cows have been brought from 
Australia, and some dairy farms started. The principal of increasing fo<>d 
production lies in the development of the undeveloped lands of tiie dry zone. 
The Finance Minister in his 1948-49 Budget speech estimated that there were 
3 J million acres of land which could be brought under cultivation ^-att average 
sufficient to double the present cropped acreage.^ Most of this land will re- 
quire extension of irrigation facilities, clearing of jungle, and eradieatienr cjf 
malaria before it can be utilized. Settlement of the uiukn’clopcd lands of the 
island, under Government sponsored colonization schemes, has been gedng 
on for a number of years, and the process is being accelerated, la the Six 
Year Plan for Ceylon, referred to above, a total of 130,000 acres will l>c added 
to the cultivated area of the island, during the period 1947-53- Even if all 
this land could be planted with paddy, it would mean an increase of 14 per 
cent over the 1946 paddy acreage, or an average increase of about 2.5 pet* cent 
per year. The population of the island increased from 5.5 millions in 193X 
to <5.7 millions in 1946. This represents an increase of 25 per cent in 15 years, 
or an average increase of 1.7 per cent per year. This rate of increase may 
well be expected to be maintained (or accelerated). It is ubvit>us, then, that 
Ceylon will not be growing any more of her rice requirements after the com- 
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pletion of the Six Year Plan than she did before. If the dependence on 
foreign imports is to be reduced, the rate of development of new lands will 
have to be much greater than that proposed in the Plan. Or, there must be 
a very rapid improvement in techniques of production and yields per acre. 

Foresi^ Resources. The most important forests of Ceylon are those of the 
dry zone. These yield the main commercial supplies of timber and woods 
for furniture, engineering purposes (construction of bridges, railway sleepers 
etc.) as well as ornamental woods like satin-wood and ebony. The forests 
of the wet zone are tropical evergreen forests, and supply several varieties 
of softwoods suitable for the manufacture of boxes, matches etc. There 
are large numbers of spices growing intermixed in the wet zone forests, which 
fact, coupled with difficulties of transportation, hinders their exploitation. 
The greater part of Ceylon is officially classified as ‘forested.’ But over large 
areas, the ‘forest’ is little better than scrub and is of little economic value. 
The present output of timber from the island’s forests is barely sufficient for 
its needs and small quantities are imported mainly from Australia. But by 
regulation of cutting, stopping the depredations, of the Chena cultivators, 
and by scientific methods of forest management, the forests of the island can 
be developed to supply all its needs for timber, and to yield valuable exports 
of tropical woods like ebony and mahogony. The forests are a major econo- 
mic resource of Ceylon, and there is great scope for their scientific develop- 
ment. 

Forests also play a vital role in a country’s economy by checking soil ero- 
sion, and reducing flood hazards. This r61e is of particularly great importance 
in this country. In this climate of torrential downpours, soil erosion is ex- 
tremely rapid, and floods very destructive. The Government has recog- 
nized the importance of this fact and reserved forests in critical catchment 
areas. Altogether, about 3 J million acres of forests are under State control — 
as protection forests, productive forests, national parks and sanctuaries of wild 
life. Cutting is regulated in the reserved forests. In the other forests how- 
ever, methods of exploitation are still quite destructive. 

Fhhenes. Fishing is done in coastal waters by fishermen in their pictur- 
esque outrigger canoes and smaE fishing boats. The catch is sold in the local 
markets, but is not sufficient for the country’s needs. Quantities of fresh fish 
are imported from the Maidive Islands, and of dried fish from Pakistan and 
Aden. The methods of the native fishermen are rather primitive. Most 
of them are poor and heavily in debt. The Government has been trying 
to help the fishermen by providing cheap loans and cheap supplies of salt and 
other necessities. Fishing methods are also sought to be improved. A fish- 
ing trawler began operations in 1945, and icing facilities are being installed. 
The fishing industry can be easily developed to meet all the fish needs of the 
island. 

In the early years of this century, Ceylon had a rather important pearl fish- 
ing industry. The fisheries were located in the Gulf of Mannar, off tire north- 
eastern coast. The industry gradually decHned, and after 1925 the pearl oyster 
disappeared, and there has been no pearl fishing since. The reasons for this 
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disappearance have not been discovered, and no attempt has as yet been made 
to revive the industry through pearl culture. 

Mineral Resources : The mineral resources of the island have by no means 
been investigated in detail. But a Geologic Survey has been in existence, and 
the major facts of its geology are known. According to present knowledge, 
the mineral resources are rather meagre. The greater part of the island is 
underlain by ancient crystalline rocks (similar to those in the Deccan), in which 
there is no coal or oil. There are small deposits of iron ore, scattered in several 
localities. The ore is of fairly good quality (metallic content about 50 per 
cent), but the deposits, which arc estimated to provide about 6 million tons 
of iron ore, are too small to support a modern iron and steel industry. There 
are no known deposits of ferro-alloy metals like manganese, or of non-ferrous 
metals like copper, zinc, lead, etc. There arc, howev'cr, promising deposits 
of kaoline and glass sands, which might be utilized to develop ceramic and 
glass industries. 

The only minerals being exploited at present arc graphite and gems. Vein 
deposits of graphite are worked at several points in the western and south- 
western parts of the island. Ceylon is the principal producer of graphite in 
the world, and its graphite is of very high quality. It finds important indus- 
trial uses, in the manufacture of elcctnxles, crucibles ami as a ]ii!>ricant. All 
the production is exported. The U.S.A. and the U.K. arc the principal buyers. 
Production and prices arc subject to violent fiuctuatioris, <!cpending upon 
the vagaries of demand. The mines arc owned by (A'vloncsc capital, and 
worked by Ceylonese labour. Conditions in the mines arc rather primitive. 
The stuff is exported after simple cleaning and grading. 

Gems are found in alluvial sands. The centre of the gem indust ly is llatna- 
pura. Sapphires and rubies arc the most important stones found in Ceylon, 
The annual output is valued between i J and z milliott rupees. 

Water Pomr Resources: Ceylon is fortunate in liaving abundant re- 
sources of water power. This fact is of panicuiar importance for the 
island^s economy, in view of the lack of coal and oil A large power potential 
is provided for by the abundant and well distributed rainfall, and by numer- 
ous streams falling through steep gradients in the central itighlands.^^ A 
number of suitable power sites are available, and it is a great advantage that 
most of these arc easily accessible, and close to plantations and centres 
population. 

But relatively little of the water power bus been dc\x‘lo|Hxi so far. Most 
of the power needs are supplied by imported coal, oil, t>r to a small extent by 
charcoal. Two fairly large-scale hydro-elect ric projects arc umler construc- 
tion at the present time, and others arc planned* The GahOya Pixijcct, a 
combination irrigation-water power project, is being constructed in the 
eastern part of the island. When completed, it will generate about 9,000 
k.w. The second project is at Norton Bridge in the central highlatids, 


There appears to be no question that the water power arc sufficient to 

supply all the present needs* and those of the near future. But it is unfortumte that no 
notential has been available. 
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about 50 miles east of Colombo. Work was started on this project in 1924, 
but had to be suspended for financial reasons, and active progress started only 
in 1946, after the war. The first stage of the project, which is almost com- 
plete is expected to generate 25,000 k. w. The entire project when completed 
is expected to supply 125,000 kilowatts. 

The Tourist Industry. The great natural beauty of the iskxid can be one of 
its greatest resources. Its tropical setting, a pleasant climate, hillsides clothed 
in deep green, groves of stately coconut palms, clear blue lakes and numerous 
beaches along the coasts, make it a tourists’ paradise. The island is easily 
accessible, being on the cross-roads of ocean routes and airways of the Indian 
Ocean. An excellent system of motor roads extends through all parts of 
the island. The population is friendly, hospitable, and can take to the tourist 
industry readily. With such large and populous neighbours as India and 
Pakistan, it has an immense reservoir of potential tourists to draw upon. 
At the present time, most of the tourist income is contributed by transients 
who pass through the island, on their way between the U.K., India, Australia 
and the Far East, Consciousness of the possibilities of the tourist industry is 
slowly growing, and efforts are being made to attract more tourists to the 
island. 

Conclusion. Ceylon’s economy centres round the production of plantation 
crops like tea, rubber and coconuts for the export market. Plantation agricul- 
ture as it exists in Ceylon is a well developed form of modern agriculture. It 
has brought great prosperity to the island, and has made possible a much 
higher standard of living than would have been attainable with a subsistence 
agriculture. {Ter capita income in Ceylon, estimated at Rs. 282 in 1947''*- is 
about the highest among the S.E. Asian countries.) Ceylon should make 
ail efforts to keep the plantation industries vigorous and flourishing, and to 
maintain her position in the world markets. 

The island can and should grow more of its own food. This can be done 
by improving the techniques of agriculture, which are at present very back- 
ward indeed, and by developing new lands. The progress being made in this 
direction is very slow. The rate of development of new lands is barely suffi- 
cient to keep pace with the increase in population. There is great need for 
diversification in the peasant agriculture. Large quantities of dairy pr<j- 
ducts, meat, curry-stuffs, chillies, onions etc. arc imported which can be cavsily 
grown at home by greater emphasis on dairy farming, live-stock husbandry 
and market gardening. Forestry, fishing, and the tourist industry, arc other 
industries which have bright prospects of development. 

The country does not have the resources to build basic heavy industries 
like iron and steel, metallurgical and heavy chemicals. Also, because of the 
limited home market, it will remain more economical to import many classes 
of manufactures (textiles, for instance) than to produce them at home. But 
the island has abundant water power resources and inipt)ruint raw nuUcriais 
like coconuts, rubber, tropical woods and spices. It can wcJl develop indu o 
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tries based on the processing of these raw materials (rubber goods, coir and 
soap manufacture, for example), and also many classes of consumer goods 
industries. The prices of Ceylon products have been good in recent years. 
The country is in a sound financial position, and has surpluses available to 
carry through a programme of development. 
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PROBLEMS OF DARKEST AFRICA 

By Massimo Salvadoiu 

In the press of Western countries African news is copious, though inconspi- 
cuous. It took the quarrel between the United Nations and the Lhiion of 
South Africa and the problems of the disposal of the former Italian colonics 
to make the front page. Even the explosion of racial tension in Natal which 
caused the death of many Indians did not attract much at t emit m. Recent minor 
items have been richly varied. Nationalism is growing in Nigeria and the ( Jold 
Coast. The Ewe of Guinea have protested against the division of their lands 
between the French and the English. A Bcchuana chief ran into diilicultks 
because he married a White girl. Don Pedro, nmninal ruler of the Ihikongo, 
was received by the Pope. Somalis and Eritreans are increasingly restive. 
The British groundnuts project in Tanganyika is bogging down. Natives not- 
able among the Basutos and the Ashantis received stilf sentences for f< allowing 
the old custom of despatching bodies so that the spirit of a dead chief sliould 
have company. Swahilis have received enthusiastically hColicrcN plays tran- 
slated into their language. Frightened people say that they have licard a iua' 
(dinosaur?) moving in the swamps of the Bahr-cl-Gimal. American scientists 
are finding support for the theory of Africa as the breeding ground t)f mankind. 

Africa is the Dark Continent only as far as the skin colour of mijsi td’ its in- 
habitants goes. It is no longer dark because of the mystery of tlic unknown. 
Where Mungo Park, Livingstone and Speke took years to travel, u plane takes 
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hours. Railways climb from the coast to the highlands and a network of well 
kept roads connects all the important centres. American canned goods can 
be bought in Timbuctoo on the Niger and in Lialui on the Zambezi. Modern 
plants process copper in Katanga and tin in Nigeria and will soon be processing 
uranium in the Belgian Congo. 

The war speeded the opening up process. At the end of 1942 not only Tunis 
and Egypt, seats of ancient civilization, were in the news, but also Dakar, Mada- 
gascar, Brazzaville. Natives from South Africa and the Senegal fought in 
Italy and France. Mombasa and Massawa on the east coast of Africa had be- 
come huge dumps for all kinds of equipment. The war also brought changes. 
Ethiopia for instance is again independent. Rumblings of social upheavals 
can be heard at both extremes of the continent. Something is happening 
among the tribes which were stunned two generations ago by the impact of* 
Western civilization. 

Interest in Africa is likely to increase in Western countries, not only because 
roads are being built or trade may develop but there is another reason. Thirty- 
five years ago a European or an American could travel wherever he pleased in 
the world. Today a huge area, from central Germany to the Bering Straits, 
is closed to him. Without being unduly pessimistic it is foreseeable that, as 
a result of the convulsions in most of free Asia and in the Near East, Westerners 
will find it increasingly difficult to visit that part of the world. Instead of hav- 
ing the world as their playground, the nations of Western civilization will have 
to be content with half of it, or a little less, at least until such time as the still 
nebulous One World acquires greater solidity. That half world is likely to 
contain most, perhaps all, of Africa. 

LIMITS OF DARKEST (nEGRO) AFRICA 

To paraphrase Caesar, all Africa is divided into three parts: (A) In the 
extreme south (Union of South Africa) eight million Negroes and one million 
Coloured and Indians have few, if any, political rights; the country can up to 
now — things may change — be considered to all intents and purposes White 
Man’s property. In the rest, one can draw a 3,500-mile line from the Atlantic 
coast just north of the mouth of the Senegal to a point where the 12th latitude 
n. crosses the Blue Nile; from there for another 1,000 miles to Lamu on the 
Indian Ocean. (B) North and east of this line live the sons of Ham, often 
mixed with Semitic or Negro blood or both. (C) South of the same line is the 
land of the Negroes, one hundred and ten million of them. 

The peoples of northern Africa can keep their distinctive civilization in face 
of the pressure of other nations. They have proved it in Egypt and Ethiopia, 
they are proving it today in French North Africa and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. The Negroes however are not strong enough to hold their own when 
pressed by nations with a more advanced and more aggressive culture. They 
can do this no better than the Mayas and Incas could in the Western 
Hemisphere, or the South Sea Islanders in Tahiti or Hawaii. 

Dark Africa, the land of the Negroes, is the area from the Sahara to the Union 
of South Africa. It is nearly four times as large as the Unipn pf India. With 
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the exception of less than 400,000 Europeans settled here aiid thefe on the high- 
lands, in the mining districts, in tlic towns; of about 300,000 Asians (Indians in 
British East Africa, Arabs along the eastern coast, Sj riai-s in French Whst Af- 
rica); with the exception also of a few score thousatrd surviwn-s of primitive 
populations, Bushmen, Hottentots, and Pygmies, there are only Negroes. 

Nations scarcely exist in Dark Africa. The largest unit U twards which loyalty 
is felt is usually the tribe, of which there are hundreds. IM'any have become 
known to the outside world from the Y(dufs of \X est Africa (the blackest of 
the blacks, probably theanccst<yrs of most American Negroes), to the Zulus and 
the Matabeles of South Africa; from the Maiule and the Ihuissa founders of 
empires to the Yorubas, the Ashantis, the Dahomeys of the Gulf cvf Guinea; 
from the Lundas of the Belgian Ciongo to the lUmas west of Lake Victoria. 

Until two generations ag<g only a few coastal strips in Dark Africa were ruled 
by European or Moslctn Governments. Then there was the mad colonial 
scramble of the last quarter of the 39th century, Ttnlay 42% of tliearea nf 
Dark Africa and 47% of its ptqmlation arc part of the Britisli Gommon wealth 
and Empire. The French own about one-fourth (including .Mailagascar). 
The rest is divided neatly equally between Belgium and Portugal, except for 
a small Spanish colony, the western provitices of Ethiopia, and iiklependcnt 
Liberia where 60,000 Americanized Ncgf<»cs rule two millitm natives. 

SI>ON*rAN!':<)tIS DkVJiLOPNtKNT KKCrUO <,aVlMZA*riO.\ 

When they first came in contact with Europeans, t he Kegrr^cs of* Africa were 
not the backward savages described by early travellers, missionaries, tuul others. 
The legend of Negro backwardness was spread throug^h tlie reports of people 
who were unable to understand what they found. Of course the cultural level 
of Africans was then and is now considerably hnver itam that < jf most W'estern 
and Eastern nations. But if we look at Negroes and Whiter, from th.e vantage 
point of total human development, the difference i!<(cs not appear so g;reat. 
Modern man has after all been on the earth f< >r Imndrcils « thousands < >f years. 
Various groups have evolved at diilercnt rates of ebangy because id' pyogga- 
phical conditions and historical accidents, and in the race towards civilization 
African Negroes are not so far behind as ct>nceit leads many to ilnn!,. A cen- 
tury ago, before the progress of the Negroes was halted l\v \X hire inv asion, 
many tribes were at the same stage as the ance.sti»rs <d'’ toilajh; proud Anp^jo- 
Saxons and Scandinavians twelve or fifteen centuries ajng what arc a lew 
hundred years in the face of thomsand.s of centuries of Imman de\cl*»pment? 
Romans were unjustified in laughing at the Barliarians of the North fifteen 
centuries ago: who can say that Westerners have any right to scoil at the 
Barbarians of the South? Arc there not white communities with us low c^r 
lower cultural level than many African communitie.s iiad one hundred years 
ago? 

For the last eight hundred years or so African Negroes Iiavc been |nan|; 
through the birth throes of thek civilhation. They have !)een doing what: 
Hamitic peoples did in the lower valley of the Nik five or six thousand years 
ago, what Aztecs and Incas were doing in the highlands of Mexico and Peru. 
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If making the transition from tribal organization to the political strucliirc of 
the State is taken as an index of the birth of civilization then tlic Negfocs can be 
considered to have entered civilization, as the transition from tribal to State 
organization has been taking place since the iith century. They progressed 
in spite of a debilitating climate, an unfavourable geographical environntent ; 
they struggled valiantly against Christian and Moslem flesh traders, until 
finally they had to give in to the overwhelming power of European nations. 

At the time of the Crusades, when wild European hordes were lured into the 
deserts of Asia Minor by religious fanaticism, and later when despots were con- 
solidating their rule in Europe, Mande first, then Songhai atul I laussa, were 
founding civilized States in the plains of western Sudan, 

Without any help from outside the Ashantis (who fought bravely against the 
British), the Dahomeys (ditto against the French), and tlie ^’nnilias fornaal 
States which lasted for centuries. Their 'customs' or festivities in wliich human 
sacrifices occurred horrified Europeans and Americans, forgetfui tliat their <>\vn 
'customs’ connected with the blood orgies of wars and rcvajlut ions were, if 
anything, more barbaric than the Negro ones; forgetting also that the Stales 
founded in western or central Europe by Germanic tribes from the p.h to the 
9th century of our era were more barbaric than the Negro kingdoms along the 
Atlantic coast. 

The same civilizing process was going on in the vast grasslands which cover 
most of Africa south and cast of the Congo Basin, Already at the cn<l ctf tlw 
15th century, Portuguese seamen had disported themselves in the State org,aniz- 
ed by the Kongo tribes. Western map makers knew little or notliing of the 
interior of Africa, but on the maps appeared the names of Mwata Yambo and 
Monomatapa, later on identified with two States which had been visited by ad- 
venturous ivory traders. Many of them crossed Dark Africa from coast tt> 
coast, but they never bothered to write books, and only by word of mouth did 
some of their discoveries become known to bookminded geographers. Witen 
Speke first reached the sources of the Nile he found along tlie coast of I/ake 
Victoria a string of States enjoying a high level of civilization, the result of the 
amalgamation of a number of tribes brought about by the 1 limas. Fartiicr 
south, at the end of the iSth century and during the 19th century, the States of 
the Zulus, of the Matabcles, the Basutos, the Barotse, had been formed with- 
out European help. 

From the mouth of the Senegal in north-west Africa to that of tlic Limpopo 
in the south-east — a distance of five thousand miles as the crow flies— a rapiil 
civilizing process was carried on by what ignorant Europeans dared to call 
savage tribes I 

Many say that the Negro is constitutionally unfit for civillzxxl progress. Is 
this really so,? Can African Negroes be judged on the basis of white prejudices ? 
Arrested development may be the result of the clash between two ways of 
living, thinking, and acting; something which has nothing to do with one’s 
natural abilities. Both American Negroes and American Indiaiis arc still 
under the influence of the shock they received when Europeans trietl to force 
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theii: ways on them; as a result they have become apathetic and their creative 
abilities have been numbed. 

The complexity and variety of their institutions in the prc-colonial period, 
and of the beliefs and values underlying them, are as sure an indication as any 
of the creativeness of the Negro mind. Before European influence exercised 
its demoralizing and disintegrating influence, Negro societies knew democratic, 
oligarchical, and monarchical forms of government. Most of them possessed 
the one institution which characterizes today’s free nations: government 
through discussion by an assembly. The autocracy which is basic in the poli- 
tical structure of other nations had only just begun to make its appearance. 
Even in what well-meaning but usually ignorant travellers considered auto- 
cratic governments, the power of the ruler was limited by the will of an 
assembly representative of some sections at least of the people. This was the 
case not only among the Hima States of East Africa where parliaments carried 
out most governmental functions, but also among the Lundas, the Yorubas, 
and the Haussa. 

The term pagan erroneously used by missionaries covered a number of reli- 
gious beliefs, some animistic and some deistic, some mont>theistic and .some 
polytheistic. And if Europeans want to criticize what it pleases tliem to call 
fetishism, they had better examine the innumerable examples of fetishism still 
existing in countries of Western civilization, from the wc:irins?; of charms to 
the frantic adoration of idolized human beings. 

The agriculture which provided a living for most African Negroes was no 
more primitive than the agriculture of certain parts of southern Fiuropc and 
Latin America. Negroes knew how to care for their animals as well as Euro- 
peans did until a couple of centuries ago. Many crafts hatl developed, from 
pottery to weaving. Metal-working had rcachcti, particularly among the 
Bantus, as high a degree of proficiency as that known in parts of Europe in the 
Middle Ages. There was both individual ownership property ant! collec- 
tive ownership; actually most tribes pt>ssessed a successful blend of henh, such 
as Westerners seem to be unable to produce. Among African Negroes th.crc 
was enough collective ownership to give a sense of security to every mcmiKT 
of the tribe, and enough individual ownership to give most of the pc< >plc econo- 
mic freedom and the advantages which gt> with it. 

Records of individual achievements arc of course scat.i y, except where rulers 
are concerned. As rulers are not fundumcntully diiferent frt>m comimni men, 
on the basis of records one may deduce that there was cotisiderable itHlividiial 
ability among the African Negroes. Mansa-Musa, one of the greatest Mandc 
rulers, who lived at the beginning of the 14th century, appears to have been 
a most remarkable man. Closer to us in time was Cduika, the Black Napoleon, 
who unified the Zulu tribes and during the forty years of his reign pn >hably did 
more for his people than bis contemporary, the White Napoleon, tlid for Ifis. 
Oseru Tutu among the Ashantis, Danfodio among the Peulhs, slara! out as 
individuals with exceptional abilities. Moshesh in the i^th cenuny fouiiiicd 
a nation which still enjoys a considerable amount of autoia miy, and hk contem- 
porary Lobenguia proved to be a much greater man than Riiotlcs, the White 
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adventurer (empire-builder to his admirers), who through deceit and force 
brought Lobengula^s people under the rule of England. 

IMPACT OF WESTEBvN COLONIALISM 

The independent development of African Negroes has been suddenly halted. 
Sometimes with the best of intentions (as when missionaries wanted to spread 
Christianity), more often with the aim of depriving them of the few riches they 
had, or of exploiting their labour, Europeans and Arabs have introduced in 
Dark Africa new political, religious and economic institutions. They have 
also imported a number of debilitating diseases. 

It is true that colonial rule has put an end to wars, raids, slavery, cannibaHsm, 
and human sacrifices, that it has brought considerable economic advancement 
but one may wonder if these advantages compensate for the loss of a creative 
spirit which had already produced remarkable results. 

In many parts of Africa the old social order has already been destroyed. 
There are probably millions of what are called detribalized Negroes. Having 
lost their place in society, being unable to feel part of a community, they be- 
come a liability to themselves, to the other Negroes, and even to the ^iliite 
people. Elsewhere, other mistakes have been made. It hasn’t helped the 
Negroes that most colonial administrators, in the upper brackets and the lower 
ones alike, had very little understanding of African life. They had been taught 
that the Negro is at best a child to" be treated paternally, and at worst an unreli- 
able savage, hardly worthy to be called a human being. Usually the petty 
bourgeois Europeans who fill the ranks of the colonial service like their jobs. 
They have servants, spacious quarters, and the possibility for satisfying the 
poisonous craving for power which slumbers in the souls of most frustrated 
people. 

White administrators have often succeeded in divesting of real power what 
used to be the traditional sources of authority, the Councils and the Chiefs. 
The result is the creation of a political vacuum. Missionaries have been able 
to prove that idols are not worth worshipping, but they have not succeeded in 
replacing, except in a few cases, the old religion with their own. The Chris- 
tianity of most converts would hardly be called such if missionaries paid more 
attention to ideas and less to ritual. In many parts of Africa 'mission boy’ (the 
Negro educated by missionaries) is synonymous with scoundrel. Government 
authorities, planters, and settlers, have collaborated in replacing the free econo- 
mic life of the African Negroes with some form of forced labour, and fairly 
persuasive methods have been devised to induce them to work for the 
Europeans. 

Of course the picture is not so dark everywhere; there are grey spots, there 
is even some light. The greatest havoc to native institutions has probably 
been caused by the French and the Belgians. But there has been some improve- 
ment in their policies in recent years through an effort to reach a better under- 
standing of the Negro and to interfere less with his life. The least havoc has 
been caused by the British, in some at least of the fifteen territories they own 
in Dark Africa. It is true that Kenya Colony, with its four million natives, is 
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mn mostly to the advantage of a few thousand Europeans; that in Southern 
Rhodesia one-fifth of the land is reserved for nearly two million natives while 
less than one hundred thousand Whites have the use of the other four-fifths. 
But it is also true that in Uganda most of the administration is in the hands of 
native authorities; that local parliaments really conduct the affairs of some of 
the tribes; that Europeans and Indians are not allowed to buy land, while 
efforts have been made to promote native agriculture, thereby raising the stan- 
dard of living. In Tanganyika the colonial administration has intervened to 
protect the natives against exploitation by European and Oriental traders. In 
the Gold Coast and Nigeria, native political institutions have been respected 
and the share of the natives in running public afiairs has increased. It is in 
these districts, in Uganda, in Nigeria, on the Gold Coast, that today one finds 
a vigorous native life, and considerable progress achieved — a proof that Af- 
rican Negroes fare better where there is a minimum of European interference. 

THE PRESENT PROBLEM: A POSSIBLE SOLUTION 

It doesn’t help much to blame and complain. Tiic crimes of the slave trade, 
the killing and enslaving of tens of millions of Negroes, ha\'e happened. It 
is fair to add that Europeans were not alone in such abominable activities, but 
that they were alone in stamping them out; but is the success of the anti-slavery 
crusade sufficient atonement for the crime committed? It is iu>t much use to 
debate today whether it was right or wrong for Europeans to occupy Dark 
Africa. In the 19th century European States were politically, ecimomically, 
and intellectually the strongest, and they occupied all political vacuums in the 
world. Today they arc weak, and, thanks to their weakness, they may be 
obliged to revise their policies. 

The problem is; What is going to be done with Dark Africa, with that huge 
mass of land where more than one hundred million people live? If no agent 
interferes, the British, French, Belgians, Portuguese, anti Soutli Africans, arc 
likely to continue a system which is destroying tlie selfdeveh>pmen!. of African 
Negroes, and which has cloaked the creative al>ilities of most Negro peoples. 
The average well-intentioned citixen of Western countries will say (us he has 
been saying for a considerable time): ‘African Negroes are tair wards. They 
cannot look after themselves. If we abandon them, our place will he taken by 
Arabs or by Communists, who arc more rutldcss than wc, and Africans will 
be worse off than they arc now. Therefore we cannot ahantlon them’. And 
they go on to say: ‘But they must not be exploited. Wc will provitlc them 
with hospitals and schools. Wc wall make Christians t>f tlicm, and teach them 
to do away with polygamy, to accept our ctmeepts of right and wrong. Wc 
must introduce in Dark Africa the blessings of mass production, of la!>«>ur and 
, management efficiency. We must introduce democracy’. 

It is probably true that if European colonial Powers were to leave Africa 
immediately they would be replaced by something worse. It is true aLs<J that 
the transfer of control from the four Power.s (five, with the Union of Senith Af- 
rica) to the United Nations would not help, at least until such time as the U.N. 
functions as a government. But it is also true tl'iat i>ppression uikI exploitation 
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as represented by miserable wages and forced labour should be wiped out 

But as a positive programme, would the best thing be to make of the Afriran 
Negroes replicas of Westerners, to clothe their bodies with trousers and skirts, 
and fill their minds with the beliefs, values, and prejudices with which the Wes- 
tern mind is at present overburdened? That Western civilization has many 
favourable aspects is easy to prove, both on the grounds of inteflectual and 
material achievements; but to maintain, as many Westerners do, that it repre- 
sents the last word in the field of cultural development is conceit. During 
the last 400 years, the West produced the religious wars of the Reformation 
(which brought death to J of the German nation), the political wars of the 
French Revolution and the two World Wars. There is a good deal wrong 
with a civilization which has produced the Inquisition, the burning of witches, 
the Red terror and Himmler. 

In the relationship between the West and African Negroes,, three things 
should be considered: the limitations and drawbacks of Western civilization, 
the inevitability of close contacts between the West and Africa, and the consi- 
derable progress made by African Negroes on their own. What would be to 
the greatest advantage of both the West and Dark Africa from the point of 
view of further prog.ress in civilization? The best reply to be given to this 
question would — I think — be the following: not to interfere with the Negro 
way of life to such an extent as to cause a breakdown in native culture or to des- 
troy the creative abilities of the Negro peoples. If this is the right answer, it 
means the granting of a maximum of autonomy to the Negroes; to expose them 
to Western and other cultures without forcing any on them; to let them de- 
velop their own individual and group characteristics. 

African Negroes can be helped to know that there are democracy and auto- 
cracy, Christianity and Islam, Aristotle and Confucius, Jefferson, Marx and 
Nehru. But would it not be according to the real spirit of modern civilization, 
as it has developed during the great liberal period of the last two centuries, to 
let the Negroes make their own choice of their own free will? 

Now that Western Europe, which includes the main colonial Powers, may 
realize some kind of economic, and, possibly, political unity, the question of 
the relationship between Europe and Africa needs to be taken up. There are 
many people in England who recognize that where interference in the affairs 
of native populations has been limited to protecting the life and freedom of 
individuals and tribes, Negroes have prospered, and their prosperity has also 
benefitted the colonial Power. In France it is slowly being recognized that a 
policy of cultural autonomy may be preferable to one of exploitation and assimi- 
lation. If pressure is put so that the two main colonial Powers mend their 
ways, the smaller ones arc bound to follow. American and Asian criticism 
of the colonial p(.)licies of European Powers has already helped considerably 
those in Europe who have worked for a change in the conditions under which 
African natives live. As time goes on, the influence of non-European public 
opinion in determining European policies is likely to increase; the newly freed 
nations of Asia have a say in matters of colonial administration which is 
likely to be taken into account more and more. 
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CULTURAL AUTONOMY 

When mentioning cultural autonomy, it is not in the sense th.at the term is 
used in the Soviet Union, wlie^re great emphasis has been put on what they call 
the new freedom of national minorities. In the Soviet Union, autonomy means 
only that one may speak one’s traditional language and develop a national lite- 
rature. But apart from that, the Soviet Union is today following a policy of 
complete assimilation. Political and economic institutions are the same for 
Russians and non-Russians. Minds and consciences are indoctrinated to act 
in terms of Marxian dialectics. Under the pressure of identical laws, customs 
are rendered uniform. 

Cultural autonomy includes a good deal more than language and lore. It 
means in the first place self-government, the possibility for each tribe or nation 
to determine the political institutions under wdiich it w^ajits to live, and tlie right 
to choose its leaders freely. It means the development of difiercat legal sys- 
tems; the application of a variety of economic systems; tl'ie tree cltoicc of reli- 
gious and ethical beliefs; the competition bctwx*en difiereal ways of using one’s 
mind and organizing one’s ideas. 

The idea of cultural autonomy for African Negroes Is hound to cause resent- 
ment in a number of quarters. Certainly among those and narrow- 

minded Europeans for whom imperialism, colonialism and exploitation arc 
good things (happily today they arc not as inllucntial as in tlie past), llicre 
are still many Europeans who believe, in spite of the sad cxpcricr;ces of the last 
third of a century, in the right to impose their civiliicution everywhere; w'ho 
want to transfer cn bloc the structures of the West tf.c luntls of Dark 
Africa. 

There arc those who feat: that autonomy for African Nc|»roes would ileprivc* 
the colonial Powers of the riches which they believe to he buried in tlie womb 
of African earth. Apart from the fact that the wealth of Dark Africa should 
properly belong to her Negroes, it is realistic to utld that this wealth is mostly 
in the realm of dreams. Africa has produced in almttdancc only such rum- 
essentials as gold and diamonds. As fur as anyanc kruAvs, Dark Africa docs 
not possess the huge deposits of iron, coal, and oil, which arc tlie hasi.s of the 
wealth of the great industrial nations. Nowhere, from the Saliani to the Lim- 
popo river, arc to be found the huge stretches of fertile soil exist in|t in W estern 
Europe, in the central United States, in the south of Russia, in lusfcrn China 
and Northern India. There is copper in the upper (Anga‘ xalley, and tin cast 
of theNigcr; they would still be available even if the natives were pjaiitcti full 
autonomy. The same would apply to the iron of East Africa, tn the small 
amount of coal in Nigeria, to the timber available in the forests. ITiose who 
think of Dark Africa as a market for the supply of raw materials and tlie 
sale of manufactured goods should look at recent iigurcs. In o>|5 (when 
trade was still swollen by the war) the total import- export ir.itie t>f British 
territories in Africa was equivalent to less than onedlficcnth of liritish 
foreign trade. The combined trade of all the other territiwics was even 
less. 
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Present-day production and trade of course are not indicative of what may 
happen in the future. Those who know the dark section of Africa agree, 
however, that it is less blessed with material resources than many other parts 
of the world, and that the exploitation of these resources re<^ulres capital 
which today is not available. 

PRACTICAL STEPS 

The first step in a revision of colonial policies in Dark Africa should be an 
agreement, reached under the auspices of the United Nations, between the five 
main ruling Powers, with the aim of replacing a variety of policies (often con- 
flicting with each other) by one based on the principle of minimum interference. 
This minimum could perfectly well correspond to what has been for genera- 
tions the limited programme of enlightened people: to prevent wars, slavery, 
serfdom (even if only of the peonage and forced labour variety), and human 
sacrifices; to develop means of communication, from harbour facilities to rail- 
ways and telephones; to maintain hospitals and schools ; to check the despotic 
tendencies of native and non-native rulers; to supervise but not to manage. 
Only where these principles of limited intervention have been applied have 
African Negroes not been stultified and have maintained the energy for inde- 
pendent achievements. 

If the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations were given power to super- 
vise the application of a policy of limited interference, two useful results would 
be achieved. What today is mostly a skeleton would be endowed with flesh 
and blood and could come to life ; and non-colonial Powers would be able to 
correct the abuses and mistakes made by the administering Powers. They 
could sec for instance that African Negroes were not deprived of land 
and mines to the advantage of Europeans, and that all financial and economic 
resources were used for the benefit of the inhabitants of Dark Africa. 

The application of this plan would involve a reorganization of Dark Africa 
according to the areas within which the various tribes and rxations live. 
Besides this, as what has already been done can seldom be undone without 
causing further injustice, a few reservations, totalling less than i% of Dark 
Africa, could be set aside for the Europeans, Indians and Arabs where they are 
at present most numerous, in the highlands of Kenya, Southern Rhodesia 
and South-West Africa, in the mining districts of the BelgianCongo and 
Notthern Rhodesia. Other reservations would be formed by the score or 
so towns, from Dakar and Abidjan in French West Africa, to Sao Paolo and 
Lourcnco Miirc|ue 2 in Portuguese territory, and Mombasa, Lamu and 
Zanzibar, containing large non-Negro populations. 

Outsiiie the reservations, non-Negro people would be aliens, subject to the 
laws and rcgulatitms passed by native administrations. There, in 99% 
today^s Dark Africa, Negroes should be allowed to shape their own 
destiny. Only thus could the West atone for the abuses to which Negroes 
ha\'c been subjected for the last four hundred years. 
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THE ALLIED OCCUPATION QF JAPAN, Edwin M. Martin (Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, New York, 1948). 

‘The Allied Occupation of Japan’ is a concise but authoritative review of the 
aims, methods and accomplishments of the military occupation of Japan. It 
is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to the wealth of literature on the very 
intricate problems of reconstruction and reform of defeated Japan initiated 
by the Institute of Pacific Relations as part of its international research pro- 
gramme. Other volumes in the scries include Prospects of Democracy in Japan 

by T.A. Bisson a critical appraisal of the occupation, with special emphasis 

on the SCAP programme of economic and political reforms, Ne 7 P Paths for 
Japan by H. Wakefield, Labour in Japan by Miss Miriam S. Farley, Japan*s 
Agricultural Prohlms by Dr. A. G. Grad and Japan's Economy in War and 
Keconstruction by Dr. J. B. Cohen. 

The book is not, as the author takes care to point out, an appraisal of 
the success and failure of the Allied occupation of Japan, but it docs form an 
excellent introduction to such an appraisal. The chief merit of the book is 
its brevity and the masterly treatment of a vast amount of litcraturc'-largcly 
unpublished — which is gathered around the Allied (Kxupation of Japan, The 
first chapter deals with the formation and execution of the Allied occupation 
policy. The occupation has the character (,)f operation on behalf of the prin- 
cipal Allied Powers and the occupation forces are under tlic command of the 
Supreme Commander designated as such by the United States. Altliough 
a machinery is provided for consultation among the Allied Ihnvcrs for the 
purpose of establishing policies for the control of Japan, virtually the p< dicics 
of the U.S, prevail. The authority of the Emperor and the Japanese Govern- 
ment are subject to the Supreme Commander who po.ssesscs all powers neces- 
sary for effecting the surrender terms and carrying out the policy established 
for the conduct of the occupation (.>f Japan. 

It is interesting to note that the policy is to the cxistiitir, fortn of g.uvcrn- 
ment of Japan, not to support it’ This policy is, as explaincii in the 
the result of an elaborate stu<ly in a Research Division of tlte vSlate Department 
begun as early as 1942. The Allied (,'ouncil in Japan is comp<isc<i of repre- 
sentatives of four big Powers— U.S. A., U.K,, U.S.S.R., and China Inn re- 
cently the U.S.S.R. representative staged a walk-out, because the rcpresenlativc 
of China still belongs to the old regime. But the Allied CAuiicil has never 
been taken or treated seriously by the SCAP Headt|uartcrs and it has enjoyed 
little voice or prestige in the current affairs ui Japan. The Supreme C omman- 
der of Allied Powers (SCAP) is a Trinity with three different capacities, viz., 
Commander of the U.S. forces in the Far Bast, U.S. Representative on and 
the Chairman of the Allied Council and Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Powers. General MacArthur in keeping with his position and attitude has 
appointed his Deputy as Chairman of the Allied Council Almost all the 
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countries interested in Japan have missions in Tokyo attached to SCAT none 
of whom is allowed to deal with the Japanese Government except through 
SCAP. 

The suiTcnclcr of Japan has certainly presented novel and puzzUng problems 
for the occupation authorities, for the Japanese are so different in cultural 
background and social history from the Americans and the British. By far 
the most important and ticklish problem, however, has been that of SCAP- 
Japanese relations. SCAP has tried to get reforms on books promptly as a 
stimulus to new approaclies and a release for hitherto repressed forces and this 
is done through the Japanese Government mostly by informal devices rang- 
ing from \vorking-le\^ci conferences of a primarily educational character to 
personal letters from SCAP to the Prime Minister. Several tasks which have 
been accomplished more or less successfully relate to demobilization, repa- 
triation, trial of war criminals, reparations, restitution of all identifiable looted 
property, on all of which the book provides interesting material. In one 
of the chapters reference is made to the Potsdam Declaration in respect of 
territorial changes. According to the Presidential Policy Japan’s sovereignty 
is limited to tiie islands of Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku and such 
minor outlying islands as may be agreed upon. So far as the four islands 
mentioned above arc concerned, there is no problem, as their facto transfer 
to Japan has already taken place. The only important issue still unsettled 
is in respect of th.c disposition of a number of small islands near Japan 
including the Ryukyu islands. 

Another important chapter is devoted to the subject of democratization 
and pacification- The policy is to ensure that Japan will never again become 
a menace to U.S. A. or to the security of the world, and the Japanese people 
arc to be encouraged towards following the principles and practices of modern 
democracy. As regards the former, the renunciation of war and the desire 
for peace are iiict>rporatcd in the very Constitution of Japan, thereby giving 
Japan an initial and big advantage over most of the modem countries, inas- 
much as Japan is not burdened by a heavy military budget and to that extent 
she is cnalfied to achieve economic progress more easily. Article 25 of the 
Japanese Constitution provides that ‘all people shall have the right to main- 
tain the minimum standards of wholesome and cultural living’ and Article 26 
says that ‘all people shall have the right to receive an equal education corres- 
pondent to their ability, as provided by law.’ AU this, however, still remains 
a dream to the majority of the Japanese people. 

A large part of the book is devoted to a number of very interesting questions, 
such as educational reforms, reorganization of political life, reorganization of 
labourers’ institutions and agrarian reforms. Japan has, no doubt, achieved 
considerable progress in certain sections of her economy, notably in the 
cotton textile industry. The 4 milHon spindles limit ahowed to Japan has 
already been achieved and only recently this limit on the maximum number of 
spindles has been removed by the SCAP— an event of no small consequence 
from the point of view either of Japan’s economic health or as an indicator of 
the political climate. 
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Not vety long ago in a public statement General Douglas MacArthur (Sup- 
reme Commander) significantly claimed of Japan that The concepts of Ame- 
ricanism have found no barrier to their assimilation in Oriental culture or 
custom and the resulting blend between the best of the East and the best 
of the West is proving an impregnable front against Communism’s most 
aggressive assaults.’ The expectations of the General have not, however, 
been fully realized in recent months and Joseph Grew', former U.S. Ambassa- 
dor in Japan, attributes the slow progress of Democracy in Japan to a number 
of factors which need to be taken care of, such as (i) infiaiion of currency, (2) 
shortage of consumer goods, (3) lack of appreciable foreign trade, (4) housing 
shortage, (5) destruction of national ideals and (6) disorganization of society. 
Japan still remains an object lesson for the world and books like Martin’s 
deserve to be widely read. 

15 August 1950 L. C. Jain 

FINLAND— THE ADVENTURES OF A SMALL POWER. By Hugh 
Shearman (London — ^The London Institute of World AtTairs p.p.i-viii, 

Finland assumes considerable importance as relatiotis between East and 
West worsen. It is a country cold and serious, not a land of ardour, youth 
and lavishness. Hard climate and limited .resources make the people practi- 
cal and realists. Small in number — only 4 million — the Finns have maintained 
their own national individuality. This brief study of the history and 
psychology of the people is of special sigfiiiicancc today, iis once again the 
fate of smaller nations hangs in the balance. 

Finland is the oldest and hardest land in Europe, a land of granite, gneiss 
and crystalline slate. The resources of the land, apart from timber, are small, 
and mining discoveries are recent, and many of them were ceticd tt> Russia 
during the recent defeat. The people are mostly agriculturists, and industry 
is mostly State-owned or on a co-operative basis. 

The country was never independent before 1920, but was rukui as a (irand 
Duchy by its powerful neighbours, Sweden and Russia, us a pawn in their game 
of power politics. The Swede rule was benevolent, so was the rule tT Em- 
peror Alexander I of Russia. The Finnish natnmal spirit was culturally Swciie; 
and not too hostile to Russia — till the craze ior Russiiicutitni < Intrlantl i.taruxl 
under the weak, young well-meaning Nicholas II, the lust of the Czars. vSince 
then the Finns to the last sr)ul have been hostile ami tlist rust Ail of Russia, and 
their fears were amply justified in 1940, when Russia once again attackui them. 
There is hardly any affinity between the two people, one Protestant, the other 
Catholic; one democratic, the other autocratic in their outJotA. Culturaiiy 
the Fimis drank deep the writings of European intellectuals; and liavc a rich 
intellectual and cultural lilc. They have a proud place in the history of the 
emancipation of women and the establishment of cc|uality ot the sexes in 
rights, opportunities and honour. Women deputies arc qinte consitienildc 
in number. Naturally they have had the sympatiiy of V’csterii iiurope and 
America. 
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The otlict side of Finland is poverty, squalor and misery, but given the 
opportunities and peace, the Finns hope to eradicate these evils. During and 
after World War I, they had an experience of civil war, of revolutionary and 
counter revolutionary movements. In the slump years of the early thirties 
they suftered much due to fascist tendencies and movement. The Finns, by 
temperament and circumstances conservative and peace-loving, shun extrem- 
ist ideologists; and since 1940, they have fought hard, -though with little 
success, any imposition from Russia or fascist Germany. Terms of peace have 
been hard on them; they are sad but more than willing to fulfil them, provided 
they arc left in peace. Today they are left a betrayed and victimized nation. 

The best qualities and first achievement of the Finns are closely connected 
with their capacity for avoiding extremes. It may, under suitable circum- 
stances, provide a synthesis of what is best in Rusisa and the Western Demo- 
cracies. 

The book is written in clear, crisp and lucid style and makes interesting and 
well connected readitig. Russia’s point of view, and Finland’s strategic im- 
portance in the game of East and West have been tactfully avoided. The 
Finns’ case is put boldly and squarely, but one itches for details, and feels the 
book to be sketchy and elementary, specially because literature on Finland 
is not vast. 

Wisely, no conclusions arc drawn and no forecasts made. The book has 
certainly a great educative value; and is invaluable in understanding the Fin- 
nish point of view. 

13 ////; 1950 Brij Bhushan 


OTHER BOOKS 

CONVHRvSATlONS OF GANDHIJI. Bj Chandrashanker Shukla. 

This <lcligh.tfyl little book is a valuable addition to the fast growing volume 
of Gandliiima. It records some of the talks that took place between Gandhiji 
and many others during the years 1953-345 when the Harijan question and 
indivitlual satj-ay^raba agitated the country. Gandhiji had much to say on those 
questions, and, as' usual with him, said it all very well. His conversations 
have not the <»;liuer afid brilliance which are met with in Heine or Wilde, but 
they have the profundity and tJic sad lucidity of soul which is only found in 
naturchs t^wn aristocrats. Mr. Shukla has done well in garnering this splendid 
harvest, ami, if at times he errs in admitting items which are inane, it must 
be realized that Jus task was a very difficult one. He has earned the reader’s 
gratitude by adding significant little introductory comments which help us 
to visualize tiic setting in which the conversations took place. The book 
is very wc'Ii pritUed and excellently got up; it ought to serve as a good intro- 
duction n<,)L only to the thought of Gandhiji but also to his charming and 
deeply human personality. 


25 1950 


B. P. MrsRA 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN 
ASIA— -International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 

It is significant that one of the subjects discussed at the Asian Regional 
Conference of the I.L.O. held last January in Ceylon was ‘conditions and 
methods best calculated to promote full development of the Co-operative 
Movement in Asia.’ We seem almost to take it for granted that a labour 
organization would primarily be concerned with urban and industrial pro- 
blems and that co-operation, at any rate in Asian countries, is predominantly 
a rural problem. But, if we remember that the main purpose of the I.L.O. 
is ‘to promote social justice in all countries of the world,’ its interest in the 
development of the Co-operative Movement will be easily understood. To 
the Co-operative Movement belongs the ciwiable distinction of cutting 
through the barricades of contending economic ideologies and it is today 
universally recognized as one of the most cfiective instruments of combating 
social injustice. 

This publication is a report on the recent development of the Co-operative 
Movement in Asia and was intended to serve as a data paper for the aforesaid 
Conference. Besides containing a succinct resume of the ‘new trends’ in 
the Co-operative Movement, it contains a discriminating summary of the 
‘Means and Machinery for Co-operative Development’ employed in these 
countries. But, as pointed out in the introduction, the main t)bject of the 
report ‘is rather to endeavour to meet the wishes of the Government and the 
co-operative institutions by supplying information and advice which may 
help them in conceiving and executing their plans for co-opcrativc develop- 
ment.’ In spite of its laudatory interest in the field of co-operatioti, one may 
not feel quite certain whether the I.L.O. has sufficient experience in the spiiere 
to tender advice on the subject. Like many other economic pro!>lcms of 
under-developed countries, the one pertaining to this vast field co-opera- 
tion has its peculiar facets and is much complicated by the social and political 
background. But it is all to the good that the question is pl.iccd on an inter- 
national agenda, for co-operation has potentialities which arc us yet dimly 
realized, both in the East and in the West. 

18 Atz/gz/j/ 1950 M. L, Daktwala 

GENERAL GUIDE BOOK OF BELGIAN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
— 1949 (Published by the Federation of Belgian Industries, Brussels— 
37a pages). 

The promotion of Belgian export trade is obviously the olsject in pul)iish- 
ing this guide book. It gives a brief description tT al>out 29 major industries, 
their working processes, their structure and organization atui a list i^f pro- 
ducts and by-products they produce, a perusal of which may gj\'c foreign im- 
porters of Belgian products a good idea t>f the large variety products that 
can be obtained from Belgium. With a view to helping fi>fci|»n custtmiers to 
contact the producers of goods in which they might be interested, the names 
and addwRSe.R Arcy-a'ni'z/^t'mnc 
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The guide book also gives an outline of the economic organization of Bekium 
and brings to the notice of the readers the easy availabihty of various 
required for estab ishing trade relations. The book, it can be said, ser^ 

TuTefI it 

25 Au^m/ 1950 

V. M. J. 

LABOUR LEGISLATION IN INDIA, (1937-1948)— Pages i- 6 z : Pub- 
lished by the International Labour Office, Geneva. 

This is a reprint from the April and May 1949 issues of the INTER 
NATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW. 

The prominent landmarks of a decade of labour legislation are not only 
the various acts that were passed, but the gradual leaning towards industriali- 
zation that IS evident from the various regulations, the changes that occurred 
as a result of the constitutional developments in 1937, the impact of war-time 
demands on the labour regulations prevaihng in India and the far-reaching 
chanps effected aftet 1947. Throughout, it is evident that efforts were made 
to widen the .scope of the labour laws to conform to the changing requirements, 
though, oftentimes, the labour movements and labour developments were in 
advance of the regulations. 

Amongst some of the important enactments of this decade was the Mini- 
mu tii W^iigcb Act of 1^4^. This act makes it compulsory for the employers to 
conform to certain scales of pay that are fixed from time to time under the law. 

The Factories Act in its various stages of development, has stressed the need 
for fixing the hours of work. In 1948, the hours of work were fixed at 48 
per week and the distinction between seasonal and perennial factories was 
abolished. The act limits the working hours of children to 4J a day while 
other provisions of the Act relate to age limitation of child employees and 
the granting of annual holidays with pay. 

The Payment of Wages Act as enacted in 1936 applies mostly to those work- 
ers whose earnings are below Rs. 200 per annum. It prevents delay in pay- 
ment and strictly limits the rate of fines that can be imposed on the workers. 

A number of Shop Acts have also been passed not only to regulate the hours 
of work, but also the conditions of work. 

Apart from these acts, however, it is the emphasis on welfare legislation 
that is the keynote of most of the economic programmes launched during 
these years. In India, the most important of welfare measures are (i) the 
Children’s Employment Act which not only raises the age limit of the child 
labour to 14 years in all factories, but also limits their hours of work, (2) the 
Maternity Benefit Act which provides for compulsory rest for 7 weeks and a 
maternity benefit at the rate of As. 8 per day for women employed in factories, 
mines and plantations, and (3) compulsory insurance and provident funds. 
Besides these, many other welfare measures, as for e.g. the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, have also been adopted with a view to ameliorating the working 
rnn/^if-m-ns of kbouters and to ensure decent living standards to those on 
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whose manual kbout* depends mostly the pfospetity and welfare of the nation. 
These welfare measures are especially meant for factory workers, miners, 
dockers and other transport workers. 

In order that these statutes may not be confined merely to theory, an ela- 
borate system of labour officers, welfare officers, conciliation boards and indus- 
trial tribunals for the peaceful settlement of industrial disputes have been 
established in all labour centres. Various standing orders have also been 
passed which make it compulsory for all employers to sec that established 
laws are uniformly applied to all employees and that the coiulitions of work 
are clearly explained to the workers. 

A common defect of most of these regulations howc\'cr is ih.c lack of w\l- 
formity in their application. The acts ^^ar3^' from Provlr.ee tt) Province and 
it is difficult therefore to state that these regulations represent tlie Indian la- 
bour Code. For e.g., the minimum age for admission uf young; persoiis is 
fixed at 12 in Assam, Bombay, C.P. & Berar and Sind and at i.,|, i.i Akubus 
and U.P. The various provincial shop acts also diilet: inuicrially hotij in 
scope and content. A great deal therefore remains to be doitc. No doubt 
recent legislation, especially after integration, is ino.stly tlirected istahiishiiig 
a uniform code of regulations, but taking into consideration the tard',;; stan- 
dards of progress achieved by difierent States, the task may take .1 nuicli, longer 
time than expected. 

Significant of the recognition accorded to labour in the List dwvade, is tl’c 
right granted everywhere for the establisshmcnt of trade unions v. Incii saiitify 
the specified requirements. This principle implies in siu>rt tbai workers nave 
a right not only to their own organi2ation, but the right to pn jtest or m ig >u.aie 
in case of any disputes, through their accredited representatives. 

An outstanding feature of this decade in India is the estublishinc.u of a tri- 
partite machinery for consultations between Clovcrtmuan, workers and em- 
ployers. This tripartite machinery has proved iinailiiuljlc itt times of truvaf cri- 
ed strikes and labour unrest. Tripartite industrial committees ha\c also 
been set up for most of the major industries and these iatve licen g, ready ins- 
trumental in preventing many industrial crises. 

The progress of labour legislation in India when studicil in tl;c context of 
that prevailing in countries like Britain, Lkfi.A., CAechoslovalda, etc., ayipears 
to be wanting in many respects. Many of tlic intermit iofad rcgailaiious us set 
down by the LL.O. have yet to find their way on to the Ifulian lads aar (.'.mk. 
But though the odds against raising the standards of living' in Ii dia are cer- 
tainly formidable, successful efforts have nt>t becii wafiiifig' ut fbuf dii'ection, 
especially after the advent of a national Goveriunent, 'Hie acts 

promulgated after 1947 both by the Centra! and pnn’iiicial ernments arc a 
proof of this, as also a clear indication of the desire of tla,* C jo’, crnniiTits to 
treat labour as an equal partner in the great, task ol t.ationul protlucfion. 
riie directive principles embodied in the (jonstituiion clearly coin. i'iatc the 
goal towards which the Indian GovernmetitN labour policy* is flircctcii. 

Agricultural labour has not yet been touched. The striktAvver lac; becume 
more and tnore rlnvini/' mi... 
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tfation in India is still veiy rudimentaty and it is no surptise that the Commun 
ist psychology is fast spreading. Now that the Indian Constitution has been 
finalized, it wiU be for the popular leaders in the Indian ParUament to codify 
and modernize labour legislation in India as also set down principles for 
labour agitations proceeding on more rational and constructive lines. 

25 August 1950 S. Kesva 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF UPLAND AREAS IN THE FAR EAST. Vol. 
1. Authors P. Gouron, J. E. Spencer, G. E. Trewarthe, (New York," 
Institute of Pacific Relations) 

This work is the first of a series of brief surveys on the present condition 
and possible future significane of upland areas in the Eastern and South-East- 
ern area. It consists of three essays dealing with the land-use patterns in China, 
the Philippines and Japan. The main thesis of the book is that these countries 
have exploited only the fertile plains and riverine deltas which constitute only 
one-quarter of the total land area ; the remaining three-quarters, being largely 
infertile and isolated upland, has been comparatively neglected. This is 
because these countries have a Vegetable civilization’ and have not developed 
the animal husbandry side. The solution for the rapidly increasing papula- 
tions is seen to lie in developing a ‘pastoral outlook.’ These vast uplands 
can be ct>nvcnicntly developed as pastures and grass lands; tree and bush crops 
can be grown on the slopes of the hills to provide employment and food for 
large numbers, and forests, when properly conserved and rationally exploited, 
can become valuable assets. This will also help to check soil erosion and 
thereby enable to grow a number of minor crops. In short the prevalent 
methods of land-use have led to the present impasse in the economic and de- 
mographic situation and a deliberate policy of reorientation should be pursued 
to make the economy more broad-based.’ The authors have made many 
useful suggestions regarding the role of the State in assuming leadership and 
providing such services as guidance, re-afforestation, checking disease and 
soil erosion and educating cultivators in the methods of correct crop rotation. 

With all its painstaking marshalling of facts and carefully worked out solu- 
tions, however, the book leaves one with an uneasy feeling that everything 
is seen from the technician’s point of view and that little account has been 
taken of economic costs and social patterns. It would have been useful if at 
least a rough indication had been given of the probable cost of the various 
measures advocated by the authors. It is to be hoped that future studies in 
this scries will pay some attention to the economic and social aspects of the 
problem as well. 

5 1950 J- 

THE ECONOMIC WEEKLY : 1950 Annual Number. (Edited and Pub- 
lished by Shri Sachin Chaudhuri, 13-15, Tamarind Lane, Bombay). 

Unlike the Annual Numbers of other economic weeklies, e.g., Capita^ 
’E^cononiisf ^ and Indian Finance, the present journal does not 
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hs-vc 3 > set p3,tterxii It is metely s. collection o£ some s.bly written iirticles. Pat- 
ticukr mention may be made of Shti Y. S. Pandit s article on Rural Savings’, 
and Mr. W. PL Morris Jones’ appraisal of 'Civil Service in Controlled Econo- 
my’, apart from Acharya Narendra Deva’s 'Thoughts on Agrarian Problem’ 
and Prof. A. K. Das Gupta’s analysis of the ‘Theory of Black Market Prices.’ 

This independent weekly started publication about a year and half back 
and those reading it regularly bear testimony to its independent judgment 
and clear analysis of issues. Some of its articles at times have been found 
even to have a distinct news-value. 

31 1550 Gopal Agrawal 

YEAR BOOK OF LABOUR STATISTICS, 1947-4S— (International Labour 
Office, Geneva. 1949. 15s.) 

The Year Book gives a summary of important statistics relating to labour 
in different countries of the world and covers a twO“}-eai: period. It gives 
statistics relating to the economically active populatioii, employment, unem- 
ployment, hours of work, wages and labour income, cost of living studies, 
social security, industrial injuries and disputes, migration and ifulex numbers 
of wholesale prices. The tabic relating to the main branches of social security 
and those dealing with national income and income from labour luive heeti 
brought out for the first time in this tenth issue of the publication. Ihc scope, 
method of collection and significance of the figures available iti tlie tliilerent 
countries have been explained clearly. 

In the case of India figures arc not given for employment and unemploy- 
ment, hours of work, retail prices, industrial injuiy rates and migration. The 
series ofindex Numbers of wholesale prices is also not quite accurately shown. 
In the table relating to index numbers of wholesale prices in India, the word 
'Calcutta’ should be deleted from the head of the reie\’ant column as the Indices 
shown therein pertain to all-India figures. 

International comparisons of different statistical series should, however, 
be made with reservations, as the methods cmployetl arc ditFercnt in dificirnt 
countries. The fluctuations in time of the various scries arc more amenable 
to international comparison than the actual figures fiji: a given time. 

6 /w 1950 il D. Matiiur 
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